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PREFACE 

The writers of the present volume have a purely practical 
object in view. They have ^ no desire to discuss, 
theoretically, the duties, rights, and responsibilities of 
women. They consider that it would be unwise to give 
prominence to considerations affecting the political or 
social position of women, in a work dealing specially with 
their industrial situation. 

On the other hand, they are fully aware that there 
is a necessary connection between the views which appear 
to be in course of formation as to the proper position of 
women in the labour market, and the change which has 
taken place in the standpoint from which all questions — 
even the most abstract-^regarding the condition of women 
are now discussed. Various reforms have been forced on 
us within the last thirty years through the necessity of 
recognising, legally and socially, that development in the 
relations of women to the state and to society which has 
been brought about by the pressure of the altered circum- 
stances of modern life. Unfortunately, the agitation 
which has accompanied the carrying of these reforms has 
^ been characterized, in some directions, by a deplorable 

^ lack of self-control and judgment on the part of certain of 
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VI PREFACE 

those who have put themselves forward as the leaders of 
their sex. In the past, it must be confessed that our social 
system has not afforded to the majority of women those 
opportunities for the acquisition of disciplined habits of 
mind which are to be found only in bearing the responsi- 
bilities of independent actipn and self-government When 
we hear the voices of those who have been called the 
" shrieking sisterhood " uplifted in frenzied violence against 
the male oppressor, when we are tempted to repudiate their 
follies, we may remember that crimes against good sense, 
good taste, and good feeling are, like other crimes, bred of 
the bitter resentment of wrong which springs in the breasts 
of all who awake to consciousness of the suffering inflicted 
by centuries of unjust rule. This being so, we may see 
some extenuation even of the ravings of those unhappy 
"wild women" who appear to hold the most serious 
national interests as of no importance, in comparison with 
the fascinating amusement of fostering an unwholesome 
antagonism of sex. 

The clamour raised by those who have taken this line of 
extreme reaction has retarded the advance of public 
opinion in the direction of practical and needed reform, 
and has gravely hampered the efforts of those who have 
striven to arouse public interest in the attempt to better 
the position of women in various fields of labour. People 
have, not unnaturally, been alarmed by what seems to 
many the absurd suggestion of equality between the sexes, 
and, shrinking from the assertion of such principles, have 
adopted an attitude of hostility to the just claims of women 
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for consideration in respect of .their labour and wages, 
their education, the protection of their earnings and 
property, the removal of such trade and professional 
restrictions as are of an artificial character, and the 
opening out to them of wid^ means of obtaining a 
livelihood. 

In view of the responsibilities and duties which society 
now imposes on women, changes in the direction of these 
reforms are not only reasonable but necessary in the 
common interest. To insist, however, that such reforms 
shall imder no circumstances take account of the 
differences of sex is to fight against indisputable facts 
which must, in the end, prove too strong for us. There is 
no danger to society in the recognition of equal human 
rights for both sexes, if we are also ready to recognise the 

\ divergence of their capabilities, for the relations of men 
and women to each other, their functions in the family 
and the state, must ultimately be determined — however ill 
it may please the more ardent female reformer — by the 

!' operation of natural laws. 

If we attempt to ignore . these laws we are at once 
landed in a sea of difficulties. Take this very question of 
" Women's Work." At the outset we are brought face to 
face with facts that show us that all employments are not 
equally Suitable to men and women. We find that, in the 
case of mothers at least, there are many occupations for 
which they are wholly unfit, but in which men may engage 
with impunity. Day after day we find child-bearing women 
compelled to labour after a fashion for which they are 
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temporarily unfit, and which is not only the frequent cause 
of permanent injury to their own health, but entails a 
heritage of disease, or of that feeble health which falls a 
ready prey to disease, on all their offspring. 

I have seen many married women who were habitually 
employed in handling white lead, and in but two instances 
has my question as to the health of their children been 
satisfactorily answered ; whilst in certain branches of the 
potters' trade the employment of the mother not unfre- 
quently means the death of her children in their early 
infancy. Even where . the employment is not in itself 
unhealthy, its pursuit, regardless of the claims of the 
family — as in the case where working mothers leave their 
little ones at the gate of the factory to a stranger's care 
— has to be paid for by a high per-centage of infant 
mortality. 

It is impossible to look into facts of this class without 
realising that natural laws impose severe limitations, and 
will probably continue to impose much the same restric- 
tions, as to health and strength on women workers; and 
when these marry there arise ties which conflict, and, as far 
as one can see, will always conflict, with the efficiency and 
_ regularity of the labour of married women. The violation 
) of these restrictions on any large scale not only constitutes 
. a danger to the state by causing the steady deterioration of 
C a large section of the population, but the intermittent 
character of the supply of labour from the ranks of 
married women greatly heightens the difficulties with which 
those who are concerned with the organisation of modern 
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industry have to deal. It is indeed a commonplace now- 
a-days, that without improved organization and regulation 
of the labour of women there can be no security for the 
majority of breadwinners. 

The present state of anarchy in the labour world, and 
the difficulties of our industrial situation, have been appre- 
ciably heightened by the course of conduct pursued and 
advised by those who persist in regarding the interests of 
women as in themselves separate from the interests of men. 
Colossal fortunes are built up in large measure by the 
enforced labour of women and children, who are encouraged 
in their suicidal rivalry with their husbands and fathers 
in the labour market by those who do not realise the re- 
tribution which follows on the adoption of their counsels. 
I have used the word "enforced" advisedly; unchecked 
competition is a force of great power. There are masses 
of workers in England who are no more free to choose 
their work, or to make terms for it, than were the slaves 
on a Virginian plantation. The Newcastle woman in the 
white lead works of Elswick, who counts seven little ones 
at her board, whose man is out of work, is tied and bound 
as with chains. Her man, her children, look to her for 
food, and at her heels are hundreds of other women in 
similar distress, whose breadwinners are, perhaps through 
no fault of their own, also out of work, or in receipt of 
wages wholly inadequate to the maintenance of the family. 
Those who encourage our women to treat men as their 
rivals, to compete with them, and by their competition to 
persistently reduce the earnings of men, are doing their 
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best to aggravate this state of things. The wages of the 
husband and father being reduced *by the entrance into 
his trade of the women who undersell him, the wife and 
mother needs must turn her back upon her home, and give 
her working day to make up the difference. In this way 
the homes of our working classes are too often destroyed, 
and the health of future generations sacrificed. 

Apart from the fact that, in most trades, women have 
made their appearance on the scene in the capacity of 
" blacklegs," it must be admitted that there has been, on 
the side of men, something like resentment at the intrusion 
of women into professions or branches of industry which 
have been hitherto reserved to themselves. The ex- 
pression by the men of this natural feeling — in the case 
of the doctors it was something more — has, as naturally, 
irritated the friends of those women who are seeking 
fresh means of employment; it has enabled them to 
appeal for sympathy and support from the public as against 
the "injustice" of men, and it has strengthened their 
determination to treat men, at all costs, as rivals and 
enemies who must be driven from their occupations by 
what I once heard one of these ladies describe, with more 
force than elegance, as " the cheaper animal." 

To' the onslaught of these shortsighted champions of the 
working woman's cause, the men, with equal unwisdom, 
have retorted by raising, on every occasion, possible or 
impossible, the plea of "unfitness" as a bar to the 
treacherous encroachments of the opposite sex, and they 
have thus, in their turn, tried to win popular sympathy with 
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their efforts to prevent the entrance of women into certain 
coveted employments, or to expel them from others in 
which they have already gained a footing. " Unfit ! " Yes, 
undoubtedly, much labour at present perfomled by our 
women is unfit, if there is any fitness in our old and 
cherished ideal of home and of the place of the woman in 
the family ; but, if we once enter on the line of restricting 
their employment by artificial barriers, it seems to me 
difficult to foresee the number and variety of the complica- 
tions which would ensue. 

We may, however, freely concede that some interference 
may be necessary where, through the helplessness of the 
employed and the unscrupulousness of the employer, the 
health and wellbeing of future generations is jeopardised. 
In other words, certain restrictions on the labour of 
children and child-bearing women may be required by the 
interests of that society of which they are a part ; further 
than this it seems scarcely wise to go in our demand for 
anything like legislative interference in respect to this 
matter of "unfitness." The true remedy lies in the 
direction of the better organisation of the trades them- 
selves. The same too may be said of the disastrous effect 
on the market of that increasing supply of cheap labour 
which is ever swelling to larger and larger proportions 
through the influx of our women. Instead of encouraging 
them to enter into competition with men, and by so I 
doing to drag wages down to lower and yet lower levels, 
the task before us is to teach them that the interests of 
labour are one, and that wherever they enter a trade they 
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must in self-protection refuse to sell their labour for less 
than a rate proportional to that demanded by their men. 

Increased and effectual organisation would do away with 
the causes which provoke that clamour for prohibitive 
legislation which, as in the case of the pit-brow women, 
calls forth angry protest from those who see their livelihood 
endangered, and intensifies that bitter spirit of rivalry of 
sex which is a fatal obstacle to the better and harmonious 
ordering of the world of industry. The only safe course 
for women, the only safe course for the community at large, 
is to consider their industrial position as an essential part of 
the general problem, not to be dissociated without risk from 
the organisation of the men. The cardinal points of the 
programme of the leaders of labour — the shortening of 
hours, the abolition of overtime, the regulation of wages, 
the limitation of the number of apprentices in the over- 
crowded trades — these are matters of chief importance to 
all workers, matters in which the interests of all, whether 
they be men or women, precisely coincide. Even where, 
at first sight, their interests appear to diverge, it will on 
further consideration be found that such sacrifice of 
personal freedom as the woman may be, on certain points, 
called upon to make, she makes for the sake ultimately of 
her own hearth and of her own children. Those who 
prefer to regard the interests of men and women as opposed 
must accept a view of their mutual relations which, in- 
volving as it does antagonism of sex, pits the woman 
against the man in an unregulated competition for employ- 
ment, which, if forced to its extreme, will end by lowering 
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the whole level of English life far more surely than the 
immigration of any number of " destitute aliens." 

The difficulties which meet us therefore in adjusting the 
relations of the sexes in the great field of labour are not 
insuperable. Once our women workers see how much 
depends on their co-operation, on their self-restraint, on 
their standing firm, they will not fail their men, and the 
difficulties which beset them and their position in the 
labour movement of the day, once solved in the full light 
of that which is best for the family, best for our society 
and best for our national life, we shall assuredly be far 
on our way towards the settlement of those less pressing 
grievances which are put forward by the idle classes. 
The highest interests of women in every sphere of life 
are indissolubly bound up with those of men, and any 
attempt to deal with either separately is fraught with danger 
to the State and to the nation. 

This principle lies at the bottom of all reasoned Trades 
Unionism, which, in so far as it is concerned with the 
organisation of women's work, has for its ultimate object 
the restoration of as many as possible to their post of 
honour as queens of the hearth. 



EMILIA F. S. DILKE. 



76, Sloane Street. 
May^ 1894. 
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CHAPTER I. 

WOMEN'S WORK: LITERARY, PROFESSIONAL, 

AND ARTISTIC. 

General chairacteristics — Classification — Literature : Fiction — Jour- 
nalism — Teaching : Recent changes — Day v. Resident Posts — 
High Schools — Advantages and Disadvantages — Hours and Salaries — 
Report of Committee of Enquiry — Fees — Elementary Schools — ^Table 
of Salaries — London School Board — ^Voluntary v. Secondary Schools 
— Domestic Economy — Demand for teachers — New openings — 
Higher teaching posts — Religion and Philanthropy : Increased 
employment of women — ^Women preachers — Law : Present position 
of afiairs — Convejrandng — Medicine : Progress made — Prospects — 
Recent appointments — India — Pharmacy — Dentistry — Midwifery — 
Nursing : Inadequate arrangements — Remuneration^ART : Music, 
Painting, Sculpture — Obstacles to prc^ess — Remuneration — The 
Stage : Prospects — ^The Ballet and its remuneration — Handi- 
crafts: Artistic crafts — Pottery — Jewellery — Lithography — En- 
graving — General Conclusions : Social hindrances. 

In dealing with the more cultured branches of women's 
work we have to do with a department which, except in one 
or two directions, is as yet incomplete, being still in process 
of growth and development. Women are but slowly 
working their way into the arts and the learned professions, 
and their place cannot yet be definitely estimated. Progress 
has been so rapid of late that what is true one year has 
ceased to hold good in the next. A writer who attempts to 
deal with matter that is thus in a state of flux can only 
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2 women's work 

hope to give a tolerably faithful picture of the moment, 
acknowledging frankly that present conditions may soon 
give place to something very different. A counterbalancing 
advantage, however, lies in the fact that in literary and 
professional work women are independent units, and their 
labour is not, as in manufacture and manual occupations, 
so mixed up with that of men that it is almost impossible 
to treat of it apart. In the occupations with which this 
chapter is concerned each woman as a rule is economically 
independent of other workers, and is free to make her 
individual talent and idiosyncrasy fully felt. There is a 
satisfaction in noting what women are able to do when their 
hands are free, though a careful examination of the 
conditions under which their ^ork is carried on may lead 
to the conclusion that circumstances are not yet as favour- 
able to the production of good work as they will eventually 
become. It should be premised that work of any kind, 
literary or other, is here regarded from a purely industrial 
point of view, and that the aim of the writer is not to 
criticise, but simply to record. 

For practical purposes the occupations here treated of 
may be classified thus : 

(i) Literary work, including journalism. 

(2) Teaching. 

(3) Other professional work, including medicine and 

nursing. 

(4) Art, including such handicrafts as are practised by 

women ; music, and the drama. 

Various occupations not coming precisely under any of 

these heads are followed by a few scattered individuals, 

but these will receive merely a passing notice. They are 

interesting in themselves, but are so largely experimental 
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that it would be useless to consider them at any length, 
since they may disappear at any moment 

Literature. — It is only recently that women have 
entered the field of literature in any numbers. Until the 
last thirty years or so it may almost be said that only a few 
exceptional women, able to make their mark as poets or 
novelists, were occupied to any serious extent in literary 
work. Nor when we remember that the pursuit of 
literature was considered to "unsex" a woman, and that 
Mrs. Somerville had to keep a supply of plain sewing ready 
to cover her books and papers if a visitor should call, is the 
deficiency very difficult to account for. Only natures in 
which genius is a compelling force can burst such 
iron bonds. Fanny Bumey, Jane Austen, Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Somerville, Charlotte Bront^, and Mrs. Browningr— to 
name a few of the pioneers — first broke down the barriers. 
Then other quiet workers crept in, magazines became more 
numerous, and offered a ready outlet for literary work; 
biography, history, and science began to be handled by 
women. Harriet Martineau perhaps more than any other 
woman typified the modem phase of literary activity, 
fulfilling in her single person functions any one of which 
would content most literary women, being novelist, essay 
writer, historian, and journalist in one. She was the first 
of her sex to enter upon the routine every-day work of 
literature, which has been freely trodden since, and her 
writings embody much of the tone of thought and feeling 
which is characteristic of the " women's movement " of 
to-day. 

Fiction. — The branch of literature in which women 
are most successful at present is undoubtedly fiction. 
Besides the few novelists whose names are widely known, 
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there are a multitude of scribblers of lesser fame who yet 
make a good living by their profession. There are grades 
in these things, and writers whose works are seldom found 
on the shelves of the fastidious are yet in good demand 
at the libraries, and have a circulation and a public of their 
own. An immense amount of second class fiction is 
written by women, who seem to have a special gift for 
producing tales that are readable and brightly written with- 
out ever rising above the level of mediocrity. There is 
a still lower literary grade, in which poverty of invention 
keeps company with a wretched literary style. Yet books 
of this class are not always unsuccessful. , 

The writing of fiction is usually supposed to be a highly 
remunerative occupation, and so indeed it often is. But 
it does not follow that the writing of three volume novels 
pays. The phenomenal success, pecuniary and literary, of 
one or two recent novels must not be taken as a sample of 
what a writer may expect.* Though a good price is generally 
paid for a novel if the author has once hit the public taste, 
only moderate terms can be secured by less known writers, 
and beginners must be content to part with their works 
for a very small sum. A well-known novelist may receive 
;^4oo, ;^5oo, or even more for a novel, but a writer of fair 
reputation does not as a rule receive more than ;^ioo for a 
novel that may have taken many months to write. If the 
novelist is, wise, however, she will make a varied use of her 
material. Good prices, say from ;^ioo to ;^25o, are given 
for serial stories by publishing syndicates, who issue the 
tale simultaneously in half-a-dozen newspapers; and the 
regular publishers do not as a rule give any less for novels 

* George Eliot received ;^ 8,000 for Middlemarck^ but Mrs. 
Humphry Ward is said to have received ;^ 18,000 for David Grieve, 
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which have already appeared in the serial fonn. Probably 
they regard the earlier issue as a good advertisement. Short 
tales also pay well to those who can write them, and by 
the contribution of occasional miscellaneous papers to 
magazines and reviews the strain of prolonged Composition 
may be avoided and the income proportionately improved. 
A lady novelist and miscellaneous writer in London has 
been making from ;£6oo to jQtoo a year for some time, 
and has lately made as much as ;^9oo. Just at present 
the acknowledged author has an advantage even in 
journalism, for there is a great demand for articles in 
newspapers signed by writers of repute. As much as 
jQio a. column is sometimes received for articles not 
in themselves of an important character by writers whose 
names are well known in other fields. It is an expensive 
fancy, and whether it will last cannot yet be predicted; 
but if one paper indulges in it, the rest are obliged 
to follow suit. Outside fiction, a good deal of miscel- 
laneous literary work is done by women, of which it is 
impossible to give any detailed account. Each writer 
works in her own fashion, and for lack of meeting-places 
there has hitherto been little interchange of thought or 
experience among literary women. The foundation of the 
Writers' Club in London may perhaps be taken as a sign of 
change in these matters. The formation of this institution is 
instructive, since it was due to the limitation of the projected 
"Authors' Club" to men, on the express ground (endorsed 
by Mr. Walter Besant) that women writers could not afford 
to pay the subscription. In support of this opinion a lady 
engaged in literary work in London estimates that few of 
the rank and file among her colleagues are earning more 
than ;^2oo a year. On the other hand, some writers have 
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made a competency for old age, and not a few married 
women, hard pressed by fate, have contrived to bring up a 
family upon their literary earnings. Miss Annie S. Swan 
recently owned to an income of about ;^i,ooo a year, and 
Miss Yonge made a handsome fortune by her novels. 
Successful playwrights also make a good deal of money ; 
but it is doubtful whether any woman comes under this 
category as yet. 

Journalism. — At the present moment journalism 
appears to be the fashionable literary pursuit for. women, 
and their contributions to the daily and weekly papers have 
increased enormously during the last few years. The 
general lightening of the cargo which has taken place 
throughout the periodical press has greatly contributed to 
this result ; for women writers have usually a light touch, 
and an apparently inexhaustible power of turning out 
bright and readable, though often flimsy, articles upon 
social subjects. In the department of dress they of course 
reign supreme, and few newspapers can now afford to 
despise this erstwhile frivolous subject. The writers who 
discourse upon fashion, however, have, as a rule, had little 
literary training ; and through their efforts a kind of press 
jargon has been evolved, wonderful alike in grammar, in 
phraseology, in similes. But this is the least creditable 
form of feminine journalism, and we will not linger over it. 
In many of the papers written for women (and to which, 
of course, women largely contribute) there is very fair 
writing upon a great variety of subjects. Women have 
occasionally been successful in the main walks of jour- 
nalism, bujt the position of the lady who represents the 
Daily News in Paris is probably unique. As a rule, women 
keep to their special department, chronicling the doings of 
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London society, and taking charge of the lighter topics 
generally, while their confreres are dealing with politics and 
diplomacy.* This new development of jouhialism affords 
an example Of the results which may be expected to follow 
when women are allowed free play to their activities in 
other directions* They will not always simply duplicate 
the work of their male predecessors, but will enlarge the 
field of operations by striking out a line of their own. 

It is impossible to name with any accuracy the income 
attainable in the profession. Few of the women whose 
names are known in connection with the press are journalists 
pure and simple, though some of the younger generation 
are adopting the profession in all frankness, to sink or 
swim as their luck allows. Some few who entered the 
field before there were many competitors have achieved a 
good position, but their number could easily be counted on 
the fingers. A woman, however, who has a fair variety of 
subjects at command, and can combine purely literary work 
with the day-to-day business of a journalist, may make a 
very reasonable income from her profession — say ;^4oo a 
year. But a journalist beginning at the bottom of the 
ladder would take long to mount so high, and would 
probably be well content, after some years' work, to be 
earning ;^2oo a year. It should be noted that journalism 
among women is almost confined to London ; for though 
there are women so engaged in the provinces, it seldom 
forms their regular means of livelihood. 

Teaching. — The profession most commonly followed 
by educated women is of course that of teaching. Until 
recently it was almost the only occupation open to the 

• Miss Flora Shaw, who writes upon Colonial subjects in the Times 
may be mentioned as an exception. 
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class above shop ~ assistants, and even in becoming a 
teacher, a lady was held to have lost caste. The opening 
of university education to women has given the death blow 
to such false sentiment, and women are now free to adopt 
what calling they like without loss of social position.* 
The foundation of public day-schools for girls and the 
working of the Education Act of 1870 have diverted the 
channel of women's activities from private teaching to 
public schools. Instead of the governess we have the High 
School mistress; instead of the "Dame" in a cottage the 
Elementary School teacher. Not that the private governess 
is in any way abolished, for many parents prefer, or are 
obliged by reason of residence in the country to have their 
children taught at home. Both the governess's status and 
salary are, however, considerably improved, owing to the 
rise in the general level of education. Greater acquire- 
ments are demanded, and payment is higher in return. A 
resident governess may earn anything from ;^20 to ;^2oo 
a year with board. If not resident she hardly obtains the 
full equivalent in money, since her board costs her 
employer but little if she lives in the house, and is 
generally left out of consideration. But for many reasons 
resident posts are unattractive to the majority of teachers, 
and a bribe in the way of higher salary has to be offered if 
a really competent teacher is desired in a boarding school 
or a private family. Young women entering the profession 

* The early students of Girton and Newnham, however, were 
regarded askance. One of them, now in a position of honour, related 
that when her intention of going to college became known in the 
country district where she lived, her acquaintance "could not have 
spoken worse of her if she had committed a forgery." To another who 
had gained a scholarship her friends remarked, "You are surely satisfied 
now, you cannot want to make use ofit,^^ 
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generally prefer posts in High Schools, where the work, 
though fatiguing, is kept within fixed hours, and where 
time out of school is (nominally at any rate) at the teacher's 
own disposal. There is something stimulating in teaching 
large classes, and those who have grown accustomed to it 
are seldom content afterwards to devote themselves 
to one or two children. Payment too is regular, and 
employment tolerably certain, whereas in private families 
either means or honesty or both may be defective, and 
in any case the growth of the children deprives the 
governess sooner or later of her employment. For these 
reasons therefore High Schools as a rule attract the ablest 
teachers, unless delicate health or personal predilection 
happens to weigh in the other direction. A similar state 
of things prevails with regard to private schools, which are 
obliged either to pay high salaries in order to attract good 
teachers, or to put up with the inefficient ones who cannot 
easily obtain work in a High School. 

High Schools. — It is doubtful, however, whether High 
School work altogether deserves the respect with which it is 
regarded by aspirants to the teaching profession. A 
glamour was thrown around it in the beginning by the 
interest with which the foundation of new schools was 
regarded, and there is a certain sense of distinction in 
forming part of an institution whose working always attracts 
a good deal of local attention. Against these attractions, 
however, must be set decided disadvantages. In the first 
place the work is very severe, and it is made harder than it 
need be by the bad methods of teachers. To impart to 
large classes the stimulus which is the essence of good 
teaching is no light task, and the better it is performed the 
more is taken out of the teacher. But as the actual class 
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hours are usually short (9 to i, and 2.30 to 4 on three or four 
afternoons in the week according to arrangement) this alone 
would not be found injurious; and where the staff is as 
large as it ought to be, teachers should get an interval 
during some at least of the mornings. But the worst part 
of High School work is the correction of homework, which 
in many cases takes up most of the evenings in the week. 
Such an expenditure of energy is almost pure waste, and 
the mistress comes to school in the mornings tired and 
dull, incapable of exerting the magnetism which makes the 
lesson a living thing. It is greatly to the discredit of head 
mistresses that a greater number of them do not set their 
faces against this practice. Instead of consulting with 
their assistants as to how corrections can be minimised, they 
often insist upon a certain amount of homework being set, 
and seem to consider that the more of it a teacher does the 
greater is her value. In reality the opposite is the case, for 
a good teacher will test her class during the lesson, and thus 
do away to a great extent with the necessity for homework. 
Homework cannot be altogether abolished, but it might and 
ought to be much diminished, in the interests of both 
teachers and taught. Women need to be less rigidly 
conscientious in these matters, and more truly enlightened. 
Salaries. — The salaries to be earned by assistant 
mistresses in High Schools can hardly be regarded as 
satisfactory, though they are probably higher than anything 
that could be gained by teaching, except in a few cases, 
before the institution of public day schools for girls. A 
committee of ladies and gentlemen interested in education 
recently investigated this question with great care, and a 
summary of their conclusions may be given here. In the 
first place they estimate that a change from private teaching 
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to a High School is " mostly attended by pecuniary loss," 
which confirms the statement made above. After analysing 
the replies to schedules of questions sent out to schools, 
the committee come regretfully to the conclusion that, apart 
from head mistresses' and a few exceptional posts, " some- 
thing under ;£^i6o per annum is the average reward, after 
twelve or thirteen years' experience, of the most expensively 
educated and successful assistant mistresses." From my 
own knowledge of High Schools I can fully endorse this 
estimate. Few assistants earn more than ;^i5o a year, and 
there are probably — nay, certainly — not half a dozen who 
receive ;^20o a year. As the reward of an expensive 
education, and, presumably, a fair amount of talent, these 
figures can hardly be regarded as satisfactory. 

Summing up the general results, "We may say," proceeds 
the report, " that of the teachers who joined their present 
school more than two years ago one-fourth are at present 
receiving an average salary of ;^82 for an average week's 
work (the average including very large variations) of 32 
hours ; half (25 per cent, of whom possess University 
degrees) are receiving an average salary of ;^ii8 for a 
week's work of about 35 hours; and one-fourth (50 per cent, 
of whom are University women) are earning an average of 
j£i6o in exchange for a week's work of 36 to 37 hours. 

" These results do not appear unsatisfactory, but it must 
be remembered that under the phrase more than two years 
is covered a length of service extending in one case to as 
many as seventeen years, and of which the average must be 
taken as very nearly six. Many also of these teachers have 
had considerable experience in other schools before entering 
the one in which they are at present engaged." 

A fiirther question which the Committee were charged to 
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investigate was the decline or otherwise of school salaries. 
Upon this point they remark, "The schools which have 
been in existence for some years appear to be paying within 
a trifle of what they paid in 1885, but among the few 
returns which the Committee have been able to obtain 
from teachers in the employment of the recently formed 
Church schools, are some salaries so low as appreciably to 
affect the general average. 

"The Committee, however, are obliged to note — and they 
do so with the greatest regret — that whereas between three 
or four years ago the commonest initial salary of non- 
graduates was fluctuating between j^'jo and ;^8o, the 
preponderance has now been decisively gained by the 
lower figure." 

This real though slight retrograde movement in salaries 
is reinforced by another factor, of which intending teachers 
should take note. 

" Until recently," reports the Committee, " when a new 
assistant-mistress was engaged in a High School, the agree- 
ment then made arranged not only for an initial salary, but 
also for a scale of annual or biennial increment up to a 
certain maximum. The Committee learn with regret that in 
many schools these agreements are no longer being made, 
and that new mistresses are therefore obliged to trust for 
the future entirely to the liberality of their councils." 

It will be seen therefore that the position of a High 
School mistress, though fairly stable and moderately well 
remunerated as women's occupations go, does not present a 
brilliant prospect. Additional risk arises from the recent 
establishment of schools, some of which belong to the 
Church Schools Company, others to local companies, with 
lower fees than those prevailing in the average High School. 
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These tend by their competition for pupils to reduce the 
profits of the better schools, and therefore to lower teachers' 
salaries. The evil is a serious one, and it is much to be 
regretted that women, by accepting posts in such schools, 
should countenance a movement fraught with injury to 
their fellow-workers. 

It is exceedingly doubtful whether the public schools for 
girls which have sprung up all over the country with such 
rapidity of late years have been formed upon a sound footing 
as regards payment of fees and salaries.* Broadly speaking, 
the fees are too low to pay salaries which will allow the 
recipients to live in any but a very careful manner. If 
unhampered by claims of relations, teachers may secure the 
necessaries, and, to some extent, the comforts of life ; but 
they can hardly allow themselves such recreation, change 
of scene, and general liberality of living, in the wide sense 
of the term, as will enable them to recuperate their stock 
of health, energy, and intellectual brightness, so as to retain 
freshness in teaching and keep abreast of the times. The 
right level of teaching cannot be maintained upon any less 
terms ; and so long as girls' secondary schools are founded 
upon a purely commercial basis, the standard which we have 
a right to demand from those who have charge of the 
education given therein will seldom, I fear, be reached. 
The organisation of secondary schools is, however, too 
large a matter to be discussed here. The whole question, 
including the claims of secondary schools upon the State 

* The average fee in the Girls' Public Day School Companjr's 
Schools is ;^I2 12^. od. per annum^ the same as that charged by the 
City of London School for Boys, a richly-endowed school, which has 
no dividends to pay, and is backed by the richest Corporation in the 
world. 
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for support, is rapidly becoming an affair for national con- 
sideration. Legislation cannot be long deferred, and the 
preliminary stage of discussion and debate has already begun. 
Elementary Schools. — ^The conditions under which 
employment can be obtained in the elementary schools 
may be found in the official publications of the Education 
Department, and the general character of the work is also 
too well known to need description here.* More women 
than men are employed in the elementary schools, the 
number of certificated masters being i8,6ii, of mistresses 
27,746. I append tables of salaries drawn up in 1893, by 
the National Union of Teachers, classified according to 
the denominations to which the schools belong. It should 
be noted that the tables refer to certificated mistresses only. 
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These tables show a considerable difference between the 
salaries paid in Board and in Voluntary Schools, the Board 
School average being ;^9i 3^. lod, against the highest 
Voluntary average of ;£6g 14s, 3^. In ruj-al districts also 
extra duties of an onerous nature, such as teaching in the 
Sunday-school, playing the organ in church, getting up 
village concerts, and performing parochial duties generally, 
are often imposed by the clerical managers of Voluntary 
Schools. Small School Boards also are not wholly guildess 
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in the matter. Particulars as to these exactions may be 
learnt from the publications of the National Union of 
Teachers, which is making a determined stand against 
their imposition. 

The highest salaries are given by the London School 
Board. Trained assistants (female) begin at ;^85 a year, 
and head mistresses receive from ;^2oo to ;^30o. Higher 
salaries are given for special work, and in the large 
provincial centres also it may be said without inaccuracy 
that the regulation scale is constantly broken in order to 
secure good teachers of special subjects. In London 
pupil teachers' schools the salaries of assistant mistresses 
begin at ;^i25 a year, rising by annual increments of ;^5 
to ;^i5o. Assistant masters in similar posts receive £^40 
to ;^i7o per annum. Salaries for both sexes are said to 
be rising gradually throughout the country, and although a 
contrary movement has recently been initiated in the 
London School Board, it is hardly likely that it will be 
carried out to any great extent. 

Elementary versus Secondary Schools. — 

Hitherto elementary schools have not commended them- 
selves as a field of work for the class of women who now 
form the staff of girls' secondary schools. The salaries 
offered outside London have not been high enough to 
tempt them ; holidays are short in comparison with High 
Schools (six weeks in the year instead of thirteen) ; and, 
lastly, the conditions as to training hitherto exacted have 
been practically prohibitive. Women who have already 
received an expensive education are not inclined to spend 
two or three years more in a denominational training college. 
The relaxation of rules in favour of women who have 
passed certain recognised examinations, and the opening 
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of day training classes in connection with recognised 
colleges, such as Owen*s College, Manchester, and several 
of the local University Colleges, may do much to open the 
elementary schools to a more cultured class of women. 
Such women would soon obtain the headship of a school, 
and would then, under a liberal Board, find a good 
field for the exercise of talent and organising power. I 
fear, however, that the shortness of holidays may still 
prove a serious obstacle. 

Domestic Subjects. — Meanwhile a new field of 
work is being opened by the inclusion of domestic 
subjects in the school course. A teacher of cookery in 
elementary schools can earn from ;^o to ;^ioo a year in 
a fairly agreeable manner, and private and visiting teachers 
often earn more. Dressmaking and laundry work are also 
in great demand, particularly in evening continuation 
schools ; and if to these subjects is added a knowledge of 
sick-nursing and elementary hygiene, the combination 
forms an admirable stock-in-trade for a teacher. In some 
towns School Boards are training their own teachers, 
probably with more haste than thoroughness, to fill the 
posts for which such a sudden demand has arisen. In- 
struction in domestic subjects is also being carried on 
imder the auspices of the County Councils, for there are 
few among their number that have not devoted a share of 
the funds available under the Technical Instruction Act, 
and in towns by the power of levying a penny rate, to the 
furtherance of technical education, in which domestic 
instruction for girls is almost always included. Thus, 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, teachers 
of these subjects are eagerly sought ; and cookery schools 
embryo technical schools for women, and voluntary 

c 
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agencies, such as the National Health Society, are busily 
employed in training teachers and sending them out to 
different districts. The Liverpool School of Cookery is 
particularly active in this direction. 

The misfortune is that in these subjects there is no 
definite standard, and each school trains after its own 
fashion. The money for technical education was gained 
by a side wind, and the passing of the Act found the 
country unprepared, no organised system of instruction or 
of training for teachers being in existence. As experience 
is gradually accumulated the different agencies at work will 
probably make comparison of methods and adopt to some 
extent a common system and standard. In this connection 
it should be mentioned that though women have no place 
upon County Councils, they may be and are appointed 
upon the local committees for carrying out the Councils' 
schemes, and in this way they are able to take an active 
share in educational work. 

It cannot at present be foretold what shape this large 
enterprise will eventually take, but it seems likely that for 
some time to come the teaching of domestic subjects will 
form an important and considerable opening for women. 
It is fortunate that it is so, since many are thereby enabled 
to find congenial employment who have no taste for the 
purely literary side of education. In time permanent 
institutions for domestic instruction will probably be formed 
in the large centres of population — indeed such a movement 
has already begun. The superintendence of work at these 
centres, which will also embrace outlying districts, must 
give rise to good appointments, and it is well to bear in 
mind that these will certainly fall by preference to women 
who besides technical knowledge have received a good 
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general education, and possess powers of organisation and 
management. Women so qualified will probably be highly 
paid. The rank and file may not /impossibly find their 
earnings diminish as their numbers increase; at present 
their services are at a scarcity value. In view of the 
certain extension of this branch of teaching work it is 
worth while for girls or their parents to consider whether 
(viewed as a wage-earning instrument solely) a course at a 
school of domestic economy, requiring at most two years, 
and costing a comparatively small sum (say ;^i5 per 
annum), is not more advantageous than three or four years 
at Oxford or Cambridge, costing from j£to to ;^ioo a year. 
In the ordinary branches of teaching, as I have shown, a 
woman seldom earns more than ;£^i5o a year, and teaching 
is almost the only breadwinning' occupation followed by 
women graduates. I know teachers of domestic economy 
who make as much or more in the winter months, and have 
the summer free for either rest or self-culture. 

Higher Teaching Posts. — But few posts of higher 

teaching or superintendence are open to women. Even 
those mentioned above are only just beginning to take 
visible shape. Headships of High Schools are of course 
important positions, and are often well paid. An initial 
salary of ^^250 a year (sometimes, however, only ;^i5o) is 
offered, generally with rooms, but not board; capitation 
fees, varying from los. to 30s. are usually added, but 
these do not begin until loo pupils have been entered. 
Thus in an unprosperous neighbourhood a mistress may 
have all the trouble of organising and managing a 
school for ^£^150 or ;;^2oo a year; for it is precisely 
in these districts that the lowest initial salaries are 
offered. In some few cases the income rises to jQ^oo or 
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;;^8oo a year. The headships of collies and training 
colleges available are of course very limited in number, 
and the same may be said of the college lectureships at 
Oxford and Cambridge, with rooms in college. These are 
not well paid, and are chiefly attractive for the pleasant 
university life they afford. Few women are as yet engaged 
as University Extension lecturers, though it is hard to 
see what impediment, beyond the prejudice of sex, stands 
in the way of their employment. 

Religion and Philanthropy. — Religion and Philan- 
thropy have not hitherto been reckoned among the 
avenues leading to remunerative employment for women; 
but it is by no means certain that this will be the case 
in the future. The Catholic Church has always provided 
careers for women in connection with convents and sister- 
hoods, and institutions formed upon their pattern are 
springing up in the Church of England and even in the 
Dissenting churches. Since, however, the members are 
merely supplied with board, lodging, and clothing, and are 
content to find their reward in the satisfaction of their 
calling, there is little further to be said about these 
occupations from the industrial point of view. The 
feminine side of religious and philanthropic work, how- 
ever, is developing upon much broader lines than hereto- 
fore, and though at present it partakes largely of the 
character of amateur work, it can hardly fail in course 
of time to create remunerative and (if the term may be 
allowed) professional occupations for women. To some 
extent this is the case already. Even in the Established 
Church the propriety of women preaching appears to be 
regarded to some extent as an open question, and — ^with 
or without formal sanction — the innovation seems destined 
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to spread. Whatever else women preachers may lack they 
at anyrate seldom fail of a congregation, an item which no 
church can afford to disregard. It can hardly be doubted 
that in this field also the labourer will eventually, be found 
worthy of her hire. For example, philanthropic societies 
have usually a paid secretary, besides, in many cases, 
visitors, lecturers, and propagandists. Most of the religious 
bodies have now "Settlements" in the London slums, with 
women's branches. The resident manager is certainly paid 
in some instances, and will no doubt soon be in all. 
Political work may also in time afford occupation to a 
limited number of women. It is, however, in purely religious 
work that we may expect to see the next development of 
women's activities. In almost all denominations women are 
already at work preaching and exhorting, and the desirability 
of giving formal sanction to their proceedings is being 
actively discussed in Nonconformist churches. 

Law. — Of the learned professions only one, that of 
medicine, is open to women. A combination of law and 
ancient custom keeps women out of the legal profession, 
and it is only in certain of its approaches, such as 
conveyancing and accountants' work, that they are 
free to seek a livelihood. A summary of the case 
by Miss Eliza Orme ll.b., gives a clear idea of the 
situation. "Women can make wills and simple agree- 
ments without qualification. Anything else (t\e, deeds) 
must be nominally done by a solicitor, and women can 
only be employed by them as clerks. Women cannot go 
into court. If they do chamber practice {i,e. settling 
difficult deeds for solicitors, or giving counsel's opinion), 
they can only do it through barristers as * devils,' re- 
ceiving half fees. If women are to be solicitors the Act 
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will need altering. To be barristers they must be 
admitted by the benchers of one of the four Inns (Inner 
and Middle Temple, Benchers' Inn, and Gray's Inn), and 
if a woman applied, probably a joint council of all would 
sit. 

"The Benchers might admit them as certificated con- 
veyancers, which would not allow them to plead in court ; 
but men themselves have not used their certificate for 
many years. 

"The University of London law degree is open to 
women. It is a thorough practical test, but not a legal 
qualification to practice." 

From this summary it will be seen that the door of the 
legal profession is still fast closed. There is no difficulty 
however in a lady's practising as a conveyancer, and no 
reason therefore why more women should not follow the 
example of Miss Orme in adopting the profession, which is 
said to offer a fair prospect of remuneration. There is 
also at least one lady accountant in London, and the 
audit of societies and public companies, the preparation 
of balance-sheets and financial statements, may be freely 
undertaken by women who are willing to train for the 
work. 

It should' be added that legal work seems likely to 
become possible for women in India. Miss Cornelia 
Sorabji, who recently passed in the law schools at Oxford, 
is about to take up a Government appointment in her own 
country, and will be occupied with attending to the legal 
interests of Hindu women, who are unable to consult 
lawyers of the opposite sex. It remains to be seen 
whether her example is capable of being followed by 
others. 
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Medicine. — The profession of medicine has at last, 
after long struggles, been thrown open to both sexes, and 
women doctors are slowly taking their place in the ranks as 
recognised practitioners of the healing art Their presence 
will tend in an eminent degree to the preservation of health 
as distinct from the cure of disease, at any rate as far as 
women patients are concerned ; since it is plain that women, 
and especially girls, can be more readily induced to com- 
plain of ailments in the initial and manageable stage if they 
are able to consult a member of their own sex. This state- 
ment is sometimes questioned, but as far as girls, at least, 
are concerned, I have no doubt whatever of its correctness. 
And since the seeds of illness are often laid in early life 
this point is of the very greatest importance. It is not 
necessary here to recall the history of the struggle for 
medical education, or to give details as to the places of 
study open to women.* It is more important to enquire 
what rank medical women are taking in their profession, 
and what appointments they are able to obtain. Upon the 
first point it is still too soon to pronounce an opinion. A 
medical man does not expect to make a reputation within 
the time that the majority of women have as yet been at 
work. There are about 170 medical women upon the 
register, and of these only a dozen qualified before 1880. 
It is obviously too early, and the ground covered is too 
small, to expect conspicuous results as yet ; and if a number 
of women are filling public posts in India, or working at 

• For the former see Dr. Sophia Jex Blake's Medical Women and 
(inter alia) a pamphlet entitled Women and Medicine^ by Edith A. 
Huntley (Lewes : Farncombe and Co., Printers) ; for the latter The 
Englishwoman's Year Book^ which gives a list of medical schools 
open to women. 
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private practice in England with adequate success, they and 
their friends have every reason to be content. In some 
respects it is said to be easier for women to build up a 
practice than for men. Dr. Jex Blake remarks that "in 
point of fact women are continually doing what men hardly 
ever attempt — viz., settling down in a strange place with no 
professional introduction to practice by purchase or other- 
wise ; and if gifted with a moderate degree of patience, tact, 
and other qualities needful in every successful practitioner, 
they do manage to succeed in a way that certainly goes far 
to justify their bold adventure." It is usually estimated 
that five years are necessary to put together a practice that 
will afford a livelihood. Whether the standard of "liveli- 
hood" here taken is as high as that of man cannot be 
exactly known; but it is certain that women who succeed 
in the medical profession make much larger incomes than 
in most other callings. 

The appointments which have recently become available 
are a great help to medical women at the beginning of 
their career. A medical man usually fills minor posts in 
hospitals, or acts as a locum tenens for a while before 
attempting to set up for himself; but women have hitherto 
been obliged to take up practice as soon as their qualifi- 
cation was gained. The New Hospital for Women in 
Euston Road, officered entirely by women, now affords 
young doctors the means of gaining experience, and a 
number of other posts are gradually becoming available. 
Several medical women hold Government appointments 
as physicians to the female staff of the Post-office ; a lady 
officiates as assistant resident medical officer in a work- 
house hospital, another in the Holloway Sanatorium, others 
in fever hospitals or as asylum inspectors. A well-known 
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surgeon in the provinces employs a lady as an ansesthetist, 
and a country doctor in good practice has for some time 
been in the habit of employing medical women as assistants. 
A few middle class girls' schools have engaged the services 
of a consulting lady doctor, and it would be well if the 
example were more widely followed; since, apart from 
cases of illness, there are many questions of hygiene 
and school arrangements in which a properly -qualified 
woman could give valuable advice. 

Medical Women in India. — An important field for 
medical women is to be found in India. The Mahom- 
medan races do not allow the presence of a male physician 
in the zenana ; and the Hindus, who have borrowed from 
the conquering race many of their ideas and customs, are 
also opposed to the practice. The Countess of Dufferin's 
scheme for supplying medical aid to the women of India — 
now too well known to require explanation — ^was instituted 
in 1885, and has been warmly supported by native princes, 
some of whom have founded hospitals on their own 
account. At present thirteen women doctors are working 
under the Dufferin Fund, besides assistant surgeons, and 
over 200 pupils are studying in Indian medical schools. 
The various missionary societies also educate and sup- 
port a number of medical missionaries in India. It 
is possible that some day Government may include the 
medical profession in the Civil Service, but for the 
present the work has to be done by voluntary effort. 
Eventually too Indian women will take over the medical 
care of their own sisters; hut for some time to come 
the field must continue to be largely occupied by 
Englishwomen. Hindu and Mahommedan girls do not 
study medicine; the native students in medical schools 
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are drawn from the Parsees, Brahma Somaj (Veda Hindus), 
and Eurasians. Englishwomen holding appointments in 
India are allowed private practice as well, but the latter 
alone would never yield a livelihood, since the natives 
who make use of the dispensaries do not expect to pay a 
fee. If they receive medicine they do not object to pay 
for it, and those who send for a lady doctor to attend 
them in their houses are also ready to pay for her services ; 
but only the comparatively rich think of asking for a 
doctor's visit. Ladies employed by the association engage 
to work for five years in India, and, besides a free passage 
out, receive a salary of 300 rupees a month. Scholarships 
are attached to some of the women's medical schools, but 
the amount — ^£2^ or ;^3o per annum during education — 
seems very small in relation to the obligations undertaken, 
which, if not fulfilled, involve the return of the money. 

Pharmacy. — One or two ladies have^ adopted phar- 
macy as a profession; and as means of training are now 
accessible, there seems no reason why an occupation 
which is neither arduous nor disagreeable should not be 
largely followed by women. Mrs. Clarke Keer has a 
dispensary in London, and a few other ladies hold posts 
in connection with hospitals. It has been suggested that 
the work should be taken up by the daughters of medical 
men, whose position gives them special opportunities for 
training. 

Dentistry. — Another very suitable profession is dent- 
istry, which is largely followed by women in America, but 
only by a few in this country. There should be excellent 
openings in this profession. A dentist once observed to 
me, that with children a woman dentist would have it all 
her own way, and would probably beat all the men, for 
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children were troublesome patients, and men did not 
know how to deal with J:hem. 

Midwifery. — Women of education are being trained 
in increasing numbers as midwives, and there is abundant 
opening in this direction for useful and remunerative work. 
But at present the status of midwives is uncertain, owing 
to the lax regulations respecting their practice and qualifi- 
cations. The whole profession is undergoing a change, 
passing from the ranks of untrained, unskilled, and inefficient 
work to that of a skilled profession. The registration of 
trained midwives is being urgently demanded, and a Select 
Committee has reported in favour of the examination and 
registration of all who practise as midwives. The necessity 
for stricter regulations will be apparent when it is stated 
that seven cases of childbirth out of ten in this country 
take place without the presence of a medical man, and that 
the women (mostly poor) who employ midwives have no 
means of ascertaining their fitness for the duty. The 
Obstetrical Society, London, gives a midwife's certificate 
of acknowledged value, which should be obtained by every 
lady intending to practise in midwifery. For those who 
wish to undertake benevolent work among the poor, 
especially in country districts, a knowledge of midwifery is 
highly desirable. The Midwives' Institute in Buckingham 
Street, Strand, looks after the interests of midwives, and 
arranges for their training. 

Nursing'. — The profession of nursing continues to 
attract numbers of educated women into its ranks, and 
facilities for training are said to be insufficient for the 
demand. (For details see Englishwoman's Year Book.) 
Considering the hardships involved in the profession its 
continued popularity is surprising. The work of a trained 
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nurse, whether employed in a hospital or in private or 
district work, is necessarily severe, and it is to be regretted 
that more careful provision is not made for the comfort of 
so useful a class of workers. Hours are long and holidays 
short, and work of the most trying description is expected 
to be done year after year, with a mere fraction of the rest 
and recreation which is considered necessary in other and not 
more arduous professions. In Nursing Institutes and Homes 
the dietary is often very poor, and in hospitals the state of 
things is not much better. It is unfortunately impossible 
to repeat in any detail the complaints made by nurses 
without indicating the institutions to which they refer ; but 
most persons with acquaintances among hospital nurses 
know that abundant dissatisfaction exists in the profession. 
Examples could of course be given of institutions that are 
well managed in this respect, but they are, it is to be feared, 
the exception rather than the rule. Boards of Management 
are under constant pressure to increase their accommodation, 
and, funds being seldom abundant, they are tempted to 
work with an insufficient staff. The consequences are felt 
most severely by the more educated nurses. It seems to 
be forgotten that the superior tact and skill which make the 
cultured woman a better nurse than her uneducated 
colleague are gained to some extent at the expense of 
toughness of fibre, and that hours and dietary need modifi- 
cation accordingly. I am afraid that a good deal of the 
mischief arises from mistaken notions as to what the 
profession of nursing ought to be. Nurses are supposed to 
take it up in a missionary spirit for the good of the 
community, without regard to their own comfort or health. 
Now unfortunately the more "noble" a profession is con- 
sidered, the greater is the^ tendency to neglect the material 
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well-being of those concerned in it; and nurses have 
reason to feel the full force of this misplaced sentiment. 
The policy followed in their regard is as foolish as it is 
unjust. The inevitable fatigues of a nurse's life require to 
be counteracted by the most careful provisions for her 
comfort, if full efficiency is to be kept up ; and Hospital 
Boards would do well to remember that more professions 
are now open to women than there were when nursing 
first became popular. The supply of capable nurses is 
already insufficient, as the recent influenza epidemic showed, 
and may easily become still more inadequate, if neither 
facilities for training nor conditions of employment undergo 
any improvement. 

Nurses' Salaries. — Except in institutions to which 
pensions are attached, the profession of nursing cannot be 
regarded as a money-making career. At one large London 
hospital probationers receive ;^i2 with ilniform the first 
year, ;£^2o the second, and the "sisters," or heads of 
wards, receive ;£^4o per annum. The Workhouse Training 
Association (for replacing pauper attendants by trained 
nurses in workhouse infirmaries) gives no salary the 
first year, ;£^2o the second, rising to ;£^25. A district 
nursing association in the provinces gives trained nurses 
;^24 the first year, and salaries rise to ;^30 — board, lodg- 
ing, and washing being also found. From ;^25 to j£^o 
therefore generally represents the money payment of a 
trained nurse. The matron of a hospital may receive 
anything from ;^5o to ;^ioo per annum. In the large 
London hospitals the latter sum is often exceeded, with 
the addition of house, servant, and handsome fees from 
probationers. For heads of hospitals therefore the pro- 
fession is by no means unremunerative ; but these posts 
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are few and far between. With the multiplication of 
cottage hospitals which is certain to take place minor 
posts with fair salaries and a not too arduous life will 
become available. Private nursing under a medical man 
is often well paid, but uncertainty of employment has to 
be taken into account. Co-operative associations of nurses 
are also being formed, and it is possible that by their 
means a larger proportion of the fees paid by patients 
may find their way into the pockets of those who earn 
them. 

Art Painting and Music. — ^And now what must 
be said of the domain of the arts and of women's place 
therein? If women have entered but timidly into this 
fair kingdom, it has not been for want of fitness, as the 
rapid success of a few among them clearly shows; the 
hindrance has lain rather in the prejudices of society 
and the lack of proper training. Though rapidly dis- 
appearing, the former are not yet extinct ; means of train- 
ing are not the same for both sexes, nor have women 
ceased to suffer from the blasting influence of Puritanism 
upon art. Anything that damages the social reputation of 
a profession bars it more or less to women ; and anything 
that makes training difficult or expensive is a more serious 
hindrance to women than to men, since parents are not so 
willing to make sacrifices for a girl as for a boy. Astonish- 
ment is often expressed at the absence of women com- 
posers of merit; but the reason is not really far to seek. 
Until the foundation of the London schools of music (to 
which that of Manchester must now be added) musical 
education has been difficult to obtain by either sex. But 
the practical part, which involves an acquaintance with 
orchestral instruments, the methods of opera, the arrange- 
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ment of church music, the management of chorus parts 
and a hundred other details, has hitherto been almost 
unattainable by women. There seems little i priori 
reason for supposing that music is an affair of sex. Fanny 
Mendelssohn was scarcely, if at all, less gifted than the 
brother who so calmly placed her in the background, and 
was not ashamed to appropriate the credit of her work. 
Some of the "Lieder ohne Worte," and "O rest in the 
Lord" — the latter perhaps the most popular of all Men- 
delssohn's melodies — were, as is now generally known, 
composed by Fanny. 

Remuneration. — It is impossible to give any estimate 
of the value of either music or painting as a means of live- 
lihood. A music teacher, if well qualified, may earn a fair 
living; and a teacher of an instrument less commonly learnt 
than the piano — say the violin — may sometimes earn £^^^0 
or ;£^2oo a year while quite young. Singers, unless of the 
first rank, generally find it profitable to combine private 
teaching with public performances. For a concert engage- 
ment a beginner may receive ;;^5 with travelling expenses, 
rising soon, if successful, to J[^\o or ;£^2o. Great performers 
are of course at a "monopoly value," as the economists 
say, and their annual earnings often run into four figures. 
As for composing, its pecuniary reward is very uncertain. 
" It does not pay to write symphonies," a popular composer 
naively remarked, and the same thing may be said of most 
of the higher kinds of composition. Incidental music for 
stage plays is often well paid, and a popular song may yield 
a small income in itself. The budding composer, however, 
like the artist or author, must be content to let his first 
works be sold for almost nothing for the sake of making a 
reputation, but this once made he can command his own 
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terms. A deadening effect is exercised on musical art in 
this country by the mischievous system of royalties. Many 
singers high in the ranks will not look at a modern song 
unless they are paid a handsome royalty for singing it, and 
thus a valuable means of advancing the reputation of a 
young composer is rendered useless. 

Painting and sculpture are so purely an affair of the 
individual that it is more difficult to make general state- 
ments with regard to them than with any other artistic 
profession. Each artist works on his own lines; there is 
no general or usual rate of remuneration, and no one can 
predict with any certainty the prospects of the profession 
even to a painter of talent. • Indeed the less the talent, 
often, the greater the success. All that can be said is that 
the woman who means to live by her brush or her chisel 
must be prepared for a hard struggle before she can earn a 
competence ; and very few attain to wealth. The develop- 
ment of illustration in periodicals has however opened a 
large and fairly-well paid outlet for women's work, and 
many a rising painter would be hard put to it but for the 
aid that comes — only in guineas and half-guineas it may be, 
but steadily — from black-and-white drawings for the press. 
Many men, though at present few women, earn a fairly 
good living entirely by black-and-white work. 

The Stag^e. — The stage is, socially speaking, becoming 
easier of entry for girls. Those who wish to succeed 
must begin young, a proviso which forms a serious dis- 
advantage in a profession involving obstacles to be sur- 
mounted, or awkward corners to be rounded. It is 
difficult to obtain entrance to a good London theatre, 
and novices generally have to go through a course of pro- 
bation with a touring company, with the prospect of hard 
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work, ill quarters, and uncertain pay. The profession is' 
thus encountered on its roughest side at first, and it is not 
surprising that the prospect should daunt intending candi- 
dates. Yet the stage has a fascination of its own, and 
those who once tread the boards can seldom find it in their 
heart to forsake them. If a girl can by luck or perseverance 
gain a footing in one of the good London companies, the 
life need present no terrors to herself or her friends, and 
payment will be fair and regular while it lasts ; but outside 
a comparatively small circle the stage, though perfectly 
reputable, is at best precarious as a means of livelihood. 
Engagement is almost always for the run of a single piece 
only, and there is usually no payment for rehearsals. Thus, 
after weeks of rehearsal, if the piece is unsuccessful, a girl 
may only earn a fortnight's salary. In these matters actors 
and actresses are not well used, and when they have learnt 
the value of united effort* they will certainly combine for 
securing juster terms. There is less cause for complaint in 
the rate of payment, which is generally fair, and often very 
good ; while a successful actress can of course make a very 
large income. In good theatres a guinea a week is a common 
wage for a girl who merely "walks on," but with touring 
companies she is generally expected to serve an apprentice- 
ship before earning anything. If she obtains a speaking 
part she may earn J[^2 or ^2i ^ week ; but an actress would 
do well to reckon her salary at half its nominal amount, as 
she is likely to be frequently out of work. The institution 
of regular rates of payment is hindered by stage-struck 
amateurs, who are willing to pay, in some cases large 
sums, to appear on the boards, even in the smallest 
capacity. 
There are all ranks and grades in the dramatic profession, 
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and a vast number of actresses never rise above the position 
of " extra " ladies in pageant plays, or the rank and file of 
performers in pantomimes. The latter earn from 151. to 
205'. a week, and their employment is intermittent. In the 
case of impecunious or unscrupulous managers payment 
also is uncertain. Girls in the humbler ranks of the 
profession are subject to all sorts of ill-treatment and 
swindling. For example, a number of girls were recently 
engaged for an "open-air fete" in the country during 
some weeks of the summer. The weather turned out wet, 
and a friend who visited them found their dressing-tent 
only partly covered in, and swimming in water. They 
had attended thirteen rehearsals and a few performances 
without payment, and but for the intervention of friendly 
outsiders it is doubtful whether they would ever have 
received any payment at all. These girls had left paying 
employment as dressmakers and milliners for this thankless 
work, yet they endured their unjust treatment without 
complaint. 

Speaking generally, the difficulty of the dramatic pro- 
fession is, that while talent is rare, it is overcrowded with 
candidates of very moderate abilities. On this account it 
is very difficult for a girl to get an opportunity of showing 
what she can do, and much patience is necessary to success. 
If possible, a girl should have some other means of eking 
out her income during the first months or years of the 
struggle. 

Many girls work at dressmaking in the summer 
months, taking to the stage regularly when the pantomime 
season comes on. Then there is the ballet, which in 
London alone employs thousands of women. An ordinary 
ballet dancer receives ;£i to ^i loj. a week, and has to 
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work hard for her money; the best members of the troupe 
however may earn as much as 35^. a week. The earnings 
of "solo" dancers are of course much higher. English 
principals in pantomimes receive ;^5 and ;£g a week, but 
the usual custom is to employ foreigners — French or 
Italians — who are paid as much as j£i 2 a week. Popular 
performers receive fancy salaries, and a dancer or music- 
hall singer who has hit the public taste sometimes makes 
as much as j^yo a week. A lady in this branch of the 
profession was recently invited to visit America at a salary 
of ;^25o a week. A "variety artist" sued her manager for 
;^43 6s. Sd, as a week's salary, and gained all but the odd 
;^3 6s. Sd. Miss Loie Fuller, the " serpentine " dancer, was 
engaged, as a subsequent lawsuit shewed, by a French 
manager for three years, at a salary of 102,000 francs, or 
over ;^4ooo a year. If reward went by talent and artistic 
culture these figures would be highly satisfactory, but as a 
rule the reverse is the case. With regard to dancing, how- 
ever, public taste is improving, and both on the stage and 
in private houses graceful (Jancing — dancing worthy of 
being called an art — is increasingly appreciated. A really 
good dancer is highly paid, though not upon the extravagant 
scale quoted above. 

Handicrafts. — A word must be said about the 
position of women in artistic crafts and in designing, 
though it is to be feared that the account will somewhat 
resemble the famous chapter on "Reptiles in Ireland." 
Pottery is almost the only field in which women are 
employed as designers, and here, as in isolated examples in 
other trades, what has happened is rather that an artist has . 
turned trade designer, than that the trade has educated an 
artist. For example, a lady now carrying on business as a 
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jeweller was educated at an art school, and owing to some 
accidental circumstance began designing for a jeweller. 
Eventually she set up in business for herself, and still 
designs many of the articles manufactured in her workshop. 
Isolated cases of the same kind might be cited from other 
trades. Speaking generally, however, women designers 
have not shaken themselves free from the trammels of the 
art schools, or gained the practical acquaintance with crafts 
and manufacture which alone can make their work market- 
able. It is probably more difficult for women than for 
men to gain this practical knowledge, and those who mean 
to succeed must bring both courage and perseverance to 
the task. 

Artistic Crafts. — The artistic crafts proper are hardly 
followed at all by women. With the decay of domestic 
industries they lost what skill and knowledge they once 
possessed, and technical education has not yet restored 
them to their rightful position as skilled workers. If 
women are employed as jewellers, potters, or even photo- 
graphers, it is only in the least skilled, and consequently 
worst paid portions of the work. Thus in the jewellery 
manufacture they are employed in unskilled operations, 
such as stringing pearls; and their earnings do not rise 
above j£i a week, while the skilled labour of men 
brings in from j£^ to ;£6 a week. At electrotyping, in 
Birmingham, their wages are not more than 255. a week, 
and the same might be said of those engaged in the 
electro-plate manufacture in Sheffield. 

A few women are employed in chromo-lithography, but 
not many lithographers are willing to take women as 
apprentices. Wood engraving employs rather larger 
numbers, and the work is fairly well paid. In an office 
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in which four women engravers work the wages earned per 
head during three months were, on an average, £^2 i8j. 5^. 
weekly, the highest wage earned being ^t^ 35. 4^/., and the 
lowest J[^2 1 35. 7^., representing a payment of \s, id, an 
hour. At another office the average weekly wage is 
jQi i2>s. 9^., the highest being jQ2 31. 9^., and the lowest 
jQi ys, iid,f representing an average payment of 10^. an 
hour. The entrance of women into such crafts has been 
materially aided by the Society for the Employment of 
Women, in Berners Street, which endeavours to find both 
means of training and business openings for its clients. 
In artistic crafts which require an apprenticeship women 
have much opposition to encounter; their entrance is 
generally opposed by the workmen employed, who fear, 
and not without reason, that the women will undersell 
them and bring their wages down. If women hope to 
gain a footing in skilled occupations they must conciliate 
opposition, by showing that they have no intention of 
imderselling their fellow workmen. 

General Conclusions. — It will be seen that in 
almost all the occupations here considered women have 
special difficulties to contend with — ^imperfect training, 
amateurish habits, social customs or prejudices, and the 
opposition of those who, sometimes from prejudice and 
sometimes from a well-grounded fear of injury, oppose the 
industrial employment of women. Time and good 
counsels may be trusted to diminish these obstacles, if not 
to do away with them entirely. Meanwhile it remains 
to give women the opportunity, by thorough training, of 
showing the extent of their capacity for different kinds of 
work. Disquisitions as to what women can do, or cannot 
do, are irrelevant at the present moment, when facilities for 
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training and employment have not been open long 
enough to test their powers in any direction. In these 
matters it is safer to prophesy after the event, and it 
is certain that competition will eventually drive women 
out of any calling for which they prove themselves really 
unfitted. 
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WOMEN'S WORK: CLERICAL AND 
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Routine Clerical Work. Type-writing. — There 
has been a great increase of late in the variety of routine 
clerical work open to women. The typewriting machine 
might have been designed for their especial benefit, since it 
has brought within their reach a number of occupations 
well suited to their capacities. The lady typist and short- 
hand writer is a recognised institution in American 
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commercial houses; American women, with their superior 
adroitness, having promptly seized upon an opening so 
favourable to their interests and adapted it to their own 
use. The difficulty as to the two sexes working together is 
not as much felt in America as here, and where special 
arrangements have to be made or accommodation provided 
for women clerks it is done without demur. For type- 
writing to be satisfactory as an occupation it should be 
combined with shorthand, for a typist pure and simple can 
seldom rise beyond a clerkship in a type-writing office, and 
must not expect more than clerk's pay; and in this case 
her weekly wages will certainly be counted by shillings, 
not by pounds. The addition of shorthand renders many 
kinds of secretarial work available, and here, as in other 
occupations, any special skill or knowledge may lead to a 
considerable increase in wages. An industrious typist 
who can secure a good connection may make a fair, though 
not a large, income by working on her own account. 
Authors and journalists often dictate their work to a short- 
hand writer and typist, receiving it back in a few hours in 
a handy and legible form. The usual fee is from 2s. to 
3x. 6d. an hour. Doctors, literary and public men, often 



give permanent employment to a typist, and this kind of 
work is specially suited to women. Here again, however, 
brains as well as manual skill are needed. Mere routine 
work can never earn mere than low wages. 

Clerks and Book-keepers. — Female clerks and 
book-keepers are largely employed in retail houses of 
business. To judg€ from their rapidly increasing numbers 
it would seem as if their work were quite as satisfactory as 
that of men, and yet their wag^s are invariably lower. 
Herein, it is to be feared, lies the only difference between 
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them and the male clerks whom they supersede. From 15s. 
to ;£"! a "week is probably as much as a woman can expect 
in this employment ; but, on the other hand, a girl with an 
aptitude for business may sometimes make a clerkship the 
stepping-stone to a forewoman or manager's post, thus 
leading, of course, to much higher wages. A well-known 
shipping firm in Liverpool has for many years employed a 
lady to take charge of all the ship linen and furniture. 
Under her is a large staff of clerks and needlewomen, who 
carry on their work in comfortable and well - arranged 
premises not far from the Docks. It is probable that as 
women comie to receive a more practical and thorough 
education they will be more largely employed in posts in 
which care and attention to small details is important. At 
present the capacity which women undoubtedly possess in 
this direction is often neutralised by slovenly business 
habits. 

The Civil Service. — Of clerkships those in con- 
nection with the Civil Service are perhaps the most 
important. From the eageniess with which women 
compete for its posts, indeed, thfe Civil Service would 
seem to be a very El Dorado for its employes, a 
conclusion which is hardly warranted by an examination 
of its conditions. The work, however, is light, demands 
only moderate abilities, and is performed on the whole under 
agreeable conditions. Wages are not high, but pensions 
are attached to the most important branches, an advan- 
tage which hardly any other employment open to women 
possesses. A woman who has worked for forty years in 
the Post-office may retire with a pension equal to two-thirds 
of her salary. Even after ten years of service a pension 
of one-sixth is available. The respective amounts, in the 
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case of Post-office clerkships (to be described immediately), 
would probably be about ;^8o and j£i^ per annum 
respectively, and a woman must be earning exceptional 
wages in any other emplo)mient to put by sufficient to 
bring in an income of even these modest dimensions. It 
is unfortunate that in this, as in so many other occupations, 
women are willing to undersell men. The clerks in the 
Post-office naturally look with anything but favour upon 
the influx of women clerks at a lower wage, knowing that 
it means their own gradual supercession. It is sometimes 
said that the less robust health of women, and their 
consequently less regular attendance, forms sufficient 
justification for a lower rate of pay ; but the alacrity of 
the public departments to engage female clerks seems to 
shew that any disabilities on the score of health are more 
than balanced by diminished salaries. Where the advan- 
tages to the employer are equal there is seldom any 
eagerness to prefer the labour of women. A similar 
displacement of men is going on in other Government 
departments ; at the War Office, in Special Commissions, 
and elsewhere, women are being engaged for routine 
clerical work, and almost always at a lower rate of payment 
than men. 

The Post-office. — The most important public 
department with regard to the employment of women is 
the Post-office. The Postmaster-GeneraFs Report for 1891 
shows the total number of officials on the permanent 
establishment, with sub-postmasters and letter receivers, to 
be 63,868, of whom 8877 are women. Of these, 906 
women are employed as clerks in the chief offices in 
London, Edinburgh, and Dublin, and 3750 as "counter- 
women " and telegraphists throughout the kingdom, besides 
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Others employed as sub-postmistresses and letter receivers. 
These figures however do not represent the gross total of 
the Post-office staff, for we are informed that about 54,000 
other persons are employed more or less in Post-office work, 
and of these 16,000 are women. In this estimate are 
probably included the extra clerks, generally former en^loyksy 
who come in and help at times of special pressure, as 
well as the domestic servants and needlewomen whose 
business it is to keep the buildings and miscellaneous 
Post-office property in order. 

Classification. — An impression prevails that women 
are only employed by the Bost-offioe in selling stamps and 
sending off tel^rams, that being the only branch of Post- 
office work of which the general public has cognisance. 
" Counter-women," however, as these emphyh are technically 
called, are only subordinate officials, and their work is both 
less agreeable and woise paid than that of some of the 
other departments. Post-office appointments, as far as 
women are concerned, may be classified thus : 

(i) Clerkships in the four great branches of the 
Post-office — the Savings Bank, Postal Orders, 
Returned Letters, and Qearii^ House. 

(2) Sorterships. 

(3) Tdegiaph Leamerships. 

(4) Counter-women and telegraphists. 
Clerkships. — Of the posts just enumerated the clerk- 
ships are the most important and best paid, and are 
filled by a s«aperior class of women. During some years 
they were obtained by nomination, and the women chosen 
generally came from the cultured classes ; but now all 
appointments are thrown open to competition, and anyone 
within the limits of age (18 to 20) who can pass the not 
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very severe entrance examination is eligible for a vacancy. 
There is considerable demand for these posts, and it is 
considered a very small competition if there are only two 
qualified candidates for every vacancy. The hours of 
attendance in the office are in most cases seven daily, and 
a month^s holiday is allowed. - Salaries commence at ;£6^ 
a year, rising by an annual increase of jC^ to ;;^8o in the 
lowest class. There are possibilities however of much 
higher salaries, as the accompanying table (drawn from the 
Cm/ Service Competitor) of numbers and salaries of the 
female staff at the General Post-office, London, shows — 

1 Superintendent 

2 ,, . . 

3 Assistant Superintendents 

^ »» »> • 

1 8 Principal Clerks 
II 



ai5 ,, 


^*3 •^^ ; 
15 „ 


400 


aoo „ 


xo „ 


240 


200 „ 


II 




140 „ 


10 „ 


190 


I20 „ 


10 „ 


170 


IQ5 „ 


5 1, 


130 


85 „ 


5 „ 


no 


65 „ 


3 » 


100 


65 ,, 


3 II 


80 



II II • • 

50 First class Clerks . 

5^ II II • • 

324 Second class Clerks 

295 «i II • • 

General Conditions. — Work in the General Post 
Office is carried on under pleasant conditions. The 
premises are good, and all reasonable arrangements are 
made for the comfort of the clerks. Strict privacy is en- 
forced ; the clerks never come in contact with the public \ 
and, the routine of the business once mastered, there is a 
regularity and freedom from worry about Post-office work, 
which to certain natures is probably attractive. A girl of 
fair education, but without the special knowledge or aptitude 
necessary for the teaching profession, may profitably turn 
her attention to Post-office work, in which the defect of 
monotony is counterbalanced by regularity of employment 
and the prospect of a pension in later life. Candidates 
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must be unmarried or widows, and must be duly qualified 
in respect of character and health. They must further pass 
an examination in handwriting, spelling, arithmetic, English 
composition, geography, and English history. A periodical 
entitled the Civil Service Competitor gives details as to the 
changes which take place in the regulations from time to 
time. 

Sorterships. — These posts are attached chiefly to the 
General Post Office in London. Candidates must be " not 
less than four feet ten inches in height without boots " (a 
very moderate requirement, surely), and the limit of age is 
15 to 18. An examination must be passed in reading and 
copying badly-written manuscript, handwriting, spelling, 
arithmetic (first four rules), and the geography of the 
United Kingdom. Salaries begin at i2j. a week, rising by 
\s. a week to 20J., with prospect of promotion to the higher 
classes. The work chiefly consists, as the title indicates, in 
sorting the papers of the department. Like the clerkships 
just described, the occupation is regular and not disagree- 
able. An advantage in a young girPs beginning as a sorter 
is that if she desires to qualify for a clerkship, she may, if 
she has served for two years, secure an extension of age up 
to 25. Thus, though she fail to pass the examination at 
the latest age allowable to outsiders, she may try again, 
perhaps several times. 

Telegraph Learnerships. — The privilege just men- 
tioned is attached to this department also, and appointments 
as counter-women are now usually filled up from the ranks 
of the telegraph learners. A preliminary examination must be 
passed in dictation, handwriting, and arithmetic (first four 
rules), and successful candidates must attend a Post-office 
Telegraph School (free) to learn the craft. The course 
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usually takes three months, but pupils who show no aptitude 
may be discharged. On receiving a certificate from the 
school the telegraphist begins work in a Post-office at a 
salary of los, a week, rising to 125". and 14^., as she becomes 
capable of transmitting messages and taking charge of an 
instrument; thence, if promoted, to $os, or 38^. Supervisors 
may receive from ;£go a year to ;£^i4o. The age for ad- 
mission in London is 14 to 18, in the provinces 14 to 21;. 

Counter-women. — ^This is the only branch of Post- 
office work which is carried on under the eyes of the 
general public, the workers serving at the open counters of 
Post-offices, selling stamps, cashing postal orders, and 
performing all the miscellaneous duties belonging to a 
local office. Since the Government took over the 
management of telegraphs counter-women have been of 
necessity chiefly recruited from the telegraph learners. A 
second-class counterwoman receives from 12s, to 30J. a 
week ; a first-class from 30 j. to 38^. 

Complaints against Women. — It must be acknow- 
ledged that women have not altogether distinguished them- 
selves in this branch of employment. Sir James Fergusson, 
when Postmaster-General, felt called upon to issue a circular 
to Post-office clerks, with pointed reference to the female 
clerks, recommending the practice of greater civility in 
their dealings with the public; and the measure was 
regarded, I think, with general satisfaction. In some 
commercial centres similar complaints are made of the 
indifference and carelessness of the girls in charge of 
the telephones, who do not seem to realise that im- 
portant business transactions are dependent upon their 
promptitude and attention. In a large telephone office 
which I could name women have been replaced by men 
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to the unconcealed satisfaction of the subscribers. A 
newspaper editor told me that he always found a great 
change for .the better when evening arrived, and women 
:lerks were replaced by men. It would be easy to make 
too much of these complaints, but they deserve to be noted 
n considering the entry of women into new employments. 

Commerce. — Leaving clerical work on one side, we 
may now turn to the wide field of trade and commerce, 
and examine into the position occupied by women. 
Here, as in most other departments, their place will 
be found to be chiefly subordinate. Women rarely 
enter the higher and more lucrative branches of 
trade and commerce, while they overcrowd the lower 
ranks. Isolated cases may be quoted in which the control 
of large capital is in the hands of women ; and as land- 
owners and managers of large estates they often take 
an important share in commercial operations. We some- 
times hear of women millowners and merchants; but 
these positions are generally the result of accident rather 
than choice, and women who have become capitalists by 
inheritance seldom (except in the case of land) take any 
active share in the management of their property. There 
are exceptions, however ; and it is possible that if a careful 
enquiry were made they would prove to be more numerous 
than was supposed. In a recent lawsuit about a colliery 
the defendant, a lady coalowner, was asked, "You never 
go down into the mine, I suppose?" "Indeed I do," 
was the reply. " I take the greatest interest in my property, 
and I frequently go down into the mine." 

Englishwomen lag strangely behind American and 
French women in the conduct of business enterprise, 
though whether from lack of talent or opportunity is not 
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clear. Probably they possess neither the talent of the 
French nor the opportunity of the Americans. In retail 
trading women take a much larger part, though here their 
operations, if on any large scale, are generally confined 
to one or two trades, chiefly those concerned with 
women's dress and outfitting. Probably no great number 
of women are engaged in these enterprises, but in the 
smaller kinds of shopkeeping they are largely concerned. 
Very precarious much of this work is. Any decent woman 
who has saved a little money thinks herself qualified to 
open a shop and carry on business without preliminary 
training. The usual result of such experiments is that 
capital dwindles away before profits have begun to make 
their appearance. Women do not always realise that the 
management of even a small business requires knowledge, 
resource, and an unwearied attention to details. 

Trade a$ a Career. — It is to be regretted that the 
daughters of shopkeepers, particularly of the wealthier 
sort, do not more often devote themselves to trade. Their 
position gives them unrivalled opportunities of learning 
the business under agreeable conditions, and they would 
gain thereby an independent position and an occupation of 
great interest. As forewoman, cashier, buyer, or manager 
of a department, a girl of superior education with an 
interest in the well-being of the concern might do good 
service for the firm. The majority of wealthy shopkeepers' 
daughters however usually prefer to dissociate themselves 
as far as possible from the industry which is the source of 
their prosperity, while pushing their way into society by its 
aid. En revanche ladies of the aristocracy, secure of social 
position, but lacking in means, have recently taken to retail 
trade; and though not all the aristocratic millinery and 
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dressmaking establishmeiits started a few years ago with 
a flourish of trumpets have outlived the difficulties of early 
life, the fact that the attempt has been made has contributed 
a good deal to change the attitude of society towards retail 
trading as an occupation for women. A few thoughtful 
parents, perceiving that such occupations as High School 
teaching offer but a poor reward for the energies of culti- 
vated women, are training their daughters systematically for 
trade. The wisdom of such a course deserves to be highly 
commended, for girls so prepared will enter upon their 
work with every chance of success, and free from the 
ignorance which perpetually clogs the steps of women's 
enterprise. To parents not themselves in business the 
matter may present some difficulties; but for girls whose 
fathers are in trade, the means of training are of course 
ready to hand. They will do well to get rid, as speedily as 
may be, of the false sentiment which makes them despise 
a pleasant and lucrative employment 

Shop Assistants. — When we come to the lower grades 
of employment, to the work of shop assistants and book- 
keepers, the proportion quickly alters, and the women far 
outnumber the men. There are unfortunately no means of 
ascertaining the number of women so employed, but the 
total number of both sexes in the retail trade is about one 
million, and about four-fifths of the assistants in the drapery 
trade are women. In other trades the proportion is not quite 
so high, and in the grocery trade about nine-tenths are men. 
An account of the labour of men and women in shops (for 
the two sexes cannot be separated in its consideration) 
must, if truthfully given, be little else than a recital of their 
grievances. There are, it is true, establishments where the 
employts are well paid and fairly treated, but their number 

£ 
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is small compared to those in which poor pay, ungenerous 
treatment, and unhealthy surroundings are the lot of the 
shop assistant of either sex. 

Their Grievances. — The chief points upon which 
complaints centre are : — 

(i) Capricious deductions from wages. 

(2) Unfair forms of agreement. 

(3) Long hours. 

(4) Insanitary surroundings. 

(5) Living in. 

Wages. — First as to wages. We often hear it said that 
a young woman serving in a shop is better paid than a 
governess ; and it is true that a young woman of business 
ability and good appearance engaged as show-woman in a 
millinery or mantle department can earn from ;£^20o to 
;;^3oo or even ;£^4oo a year — far more than women 
teachers, except in rare cases, can dream of earning. But 
these are the plums of the profession, and they are few and 
far between. The wages of shop assistants are exceedingly 
variable, small shop-keepers only giving a few shillings a 
week, the proprietors of large establishments being able 
to afford a better wage. In the larger shops an entrance 
premium is often demanded, or at least the assistant must 
serve for several months without wages. Women assistants, 
for no apparent reason, receive considerably lower wages 
than men. The former may earn from ;£'io to ;^25 a 
year with board and lodging, the latter from ;£'2o to ;£'4o.* 

* It is difficult to obtain an accurate estimate of the average wages 
of women shop assistants. The figures in the text were given me 
by the Secretary of the National Union of Shop Assistants. Miss 
Collet {Report to Labour Commission^ p. 86) gives a table of salaries 
varying from £;] i6s. to £t^ per annum. Probably about los. a week 
is the average wage, but many who have worked for some years earn, it 
would seem from the table, about £\ a. week, generally without board. 
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Generally speaking the wages of female shop assistants are 
estimated to be 33 per cent, lower than those of male 
assistants. I have not been able to find any reason for the 
difference beyond the willingness of women to take less 
than men. It would be interesting to know whether there 
is any real difference in efficiency between the sexes. I 
believe that in purely manual occupations lack of 
efficiency is enough to account for women's lower wages ; 
but in clerical and routine work the reason is not so 
obvious. 

Fines. — The nominal wages of a shop assistant, however, 
whether high or low to start with, are subject to serious 
deductions by the way. Few large retail houses are free 
from a system of vexatious fines, deducted nominally from 
premiums on sales. I have before me a fine-book belonging 
to a large London house containing nearly a hundred rules, 
to the breach of which fines varying from 6^. to 5^. are 
attached, with threats of even worse penalties behind. Thus 
for standing on a chair the fine is 6d, ; permitting customers 
to go unserved without calling special attention of buyer 
or shopwalker, is, ; second offence reported. Omission of 
particulars as to filling up duplicate forms and returning 
change, at discretion up to 5^. ; for sending bad coin to 
cashier, the loss to be made up, and is. fine as well. 
For not having premiums credited on exchange or return 
of goods, fine 2s, 6^., second offence dismissal. Wrong or 
insufficient address, 2X. 6d,, and so on through a dozen 
closely-printed pages, until one wonders how human 
ingenuity could devise so many punishable offences. In 
another book of rules, more moderate in dimensions, and 
animated by a less vindictive spirit than the above, a fine 
of 6d, is levied for taking wrong change, and only half the 
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deficiency is charged when bad coin is presented Allowing 
a customer to go unserved without calling the attention of 
the "buyer," however, still incurs a fine of is. Regulations 
such as these sufficiently explain the over-eagerness of shop 
assistants to sell, which is often so annoying to their 
customers. The unhappy victims of the fine-book have no 
choice but to cajole or worry the customer into bujdng, 
since their very livelihood depends upon success. Where 
such minute attention to details is necessary as in shop 
work, fines may be to some extent a necessary evil; but 
there can hardly be sufficient reason for the endless 
multiplication of petty exactions which an examination of 
fine-books reveals. One would gladly see the system 
exchanged for some plan of profit-sharing which would 
secure the co-operation of assistants by more agreeable 
means. It is true that a bonus on purchases is sometimes 
given during the annual sale, but this apparent boon is 
again accompanied by a liability to fines which must detract 
considerably from its advantages.* 

Agreements. — On entering a situation shop assistants 
are often obliged to sign agreements which place them 
practically at the mercy of their employers. In some 
cases they agree to accept instant dismissal if fault is found 
with their work or conduct, in which case they bind them- 
selves not to take action in a court of law. A girl may 
thus be discharged at a moment's notice, and find herself 
literally in the streets, t The formation of a strong Trade 

* Miss Collet {Report, The Employment of Women, p. 88) quotes a 
witness who stated that her fines sometimes exceeded her premiums. 
" Anyone," added this witness, " who left the counter on account of 
illness was fined for absence." 

t Miss Collet {ibid, p. 88) states that " in the majority of cases a 
moment's notice [of dismissal] was the rule. No wages are in the 
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Union among shop assistants is probably the only measure 
that can avail to check such injustice. 

Long^ Hours. — The most trying feature of a shop 
assistant's life, however, is the long hours of labour. Upon 
this point agitation is at present centred, and rightly, since 
the length of the working day is not only an evil in itself, 
but renders the other ills which assistants suffer more diffi- 
cult to bear and less easy to remove. In order to amend 
the conditions of their life assistants must have leisure to 
combine, for nothing breaks the spirit like unceasing toil. 
At present, as was pathetically remarked by a shop assistant, 
" counter and bed is the common lot of most of us," and 
energies enfeebled by a long day's work are unequal to 
grappling with the problem of reform. Both sexes work 
under the same conditions; women keep the same long 
hours as men ; nor would they regard with approval special 
legislation in their favour, fearing lest the indirect result of 
such legislation should be to restrict their employment. 
.How far such a result is really probable it is not easy to 
say. The Secretary of the Early Closing Association, 
giving evidence before the Select Committee on the 
Shop Hours Regulation Bill (1892), expressed himself 
satisfied that the limitation of women's hours proposed by 
the Bill would not prejudice their employment ; but though 

latter case paid in lieu of notice, and the only provision to secure that 
they shall not be absolutely penniless when they leave is the retention 
by the employer of the first week or fortnight's wages, which are paid 
to them on dismissal. The matron of a home said that in one case a 
shop assistant who came to her was unable to obtain even this firom her 
former employer. The power to dismiss at a moment's notice is not 
merely reserved for grave offences, but seems to be frequently exercised 
on most trivial grounds," and the examples given by Miss Collet fully 
bear out the truth of the statement. 
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the contention is probably correct as far as the drapery 
trade is concerned, it is by no means certain that it would 
hold good of other trades, and women cashiers and clerks 
would certainly be replaced by men in shops where the 
latter are most largely employed. On the other hand, the 
greater cheapness of women's labour might enable it to 
keep its place. It is probable, however, that in any case 
the restriction would be used as an excuse for lowering 
women's wages still further. 

The act of 1886 limited the hours of children employed 
in shops to seventy-four; but as no provision was made 
for inspection to enforce it, the act became a dead letter. 
The Act of 1892 extended the benefits of restricted hours 
to " young persons," but left the appointment of inspectors 
optional. A few large towns are enforcing the Act by 
appointing inspectors. As, with these exceptions, each 
employer is free to do what seems right in his own eyes, 
shop hours vary indefinitely, and it is impossible to give 
any figures that are of universal application. An assistant 
giving evidence before the Select Committee stated that in 
Chelsea, Fulham, and Hammersmith she haii worked from 
88 to 90 hours a week, but in HoUoway only 63J. Other 
cases as bad, or even worse, might be cited. A repre- 
senative of the Early Closing Association estimated the 
average hours in the southern and eastern districts of 
London at from 75 to 91 per week, but I am inclined to 
think this estimate exaggerated.* London shops in the 

* Miss Collet's tables give 50 to 74 hours, exclusive of meals, but 
no attempt is made to find the average hours. And, as Miss Collet 
remarks, "those working long hours are most inaccessible, from the 
very feet that they have no time to go to social meetings, and have less 
courage to complain." Miss Orme gives the average hours in Welsh 
shops at 542 a week, the highest being 62^ and the lowest 51 J. 
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poorer districts however are great sinners in the matter of 
late hours. As a rule hours are shortest in the central 
districts of large towns, since the exodus of the wealthier 
classes to the suburbs as evening comes on renders it 
useless to keep shops open after six or seven o'clock. 
Saturday afternoon's holiday is gained in the same manner. 
As we move towards the suburbs, and towards the working 
class districts, the hours become longer, and on Saturday, 
instead of the desired half holiday, toil is prolonged far into 
the evening, it may be even till midnight In Manchester, 
which is said to stand well on the whole from the shop 
assistant's point of view, the hours in the central district 
are about 66 to 68 weekly, in some few cases 50 only, and 
in the suburbs 80; but in many parts of the city much 
longer hours are kept, and late Saturday night shopping 
prevails in the working class districts. To some extent 
this is inevitable; but in a city like Manchester, where 
the Saturday half-holiday is general, such extremely late 
shop hours can hardly be necessary, and with regard to 
other towns also the necessity of late hours for the shopping 
of the working classes is probably much exaggerated. It 
is well known that so long as shops are open customers will 
come, and if purchases could be made at three o'clock 
in the morning, individuals would probably be found who 
preferred that time to any other. The Select Committee 
of the House of Commons on the Shop Hours Regulation 
Bill of 1888, reported that they were "satisfied that the 
hours of shop assistants range in many places as high as 
from eighty-four to eighty-five hours per week," and were 
further " convinced that such long hours must be generally 
injurious and often ruinous to health, and that the same 
amount of business might be compressed into a shorter 
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space of time. Eighty-five hours too, as we have seen, are 
by no means the extreme limit of weekly work. It is a 
common thing for shops opened at eight in the morning to 
be kept open until nine o'clock at night ; and what chance, 
it may be asked, has a girl released at that hour after a 
long day's toil of enjoying healthy recreation ? A rational 
life is impossible under such conditions. 

Standing^. — The long hours of standing are of course 
^pt to be injurious to the health of women, and especially 
of young girls. Physicians give evidence of diseases con- 
tracted in this manner, and the report of the "Sanitary 
Commission" of the Zancef, though moderate in expression, 
is sufficiently explicit upon this point.* It must be remem- 
bered, however, that constitutions differ, and I have been 
informed by a young woman who had served ten years in a 
shop (where, however, short hours are kept) that while she 
herself had grown used to the standing, her sister, serving 
in the same shop, was quite unable to endure the fatigue, 
and had failed seriously in health. A few years ago some 
well-meaning persons, urged on by the Lancet^ exerted 
themselves to get seats provided for shop assistants, and 
their efforts were apparently successful. Subsequent investi- 
gations by the Lancet commissioner, however, disclosed a 
serious flaw in the arrangements. In one shop he found 
that although seats were provided anyone "found idle " was 
fined 6^. " At another very large establishment," reported 
the commissioner, " which boasts of the seats it provides, 
anyone found using them is reprimanded the first time, and 
dismissed on a repetition of the offence." The episode is 
instructive as showing how impossible it is for outsiders to 

♦ The Report of the Lady Assistant Commissioners fully confirms 
the same opinion. 
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reform trade abuses. Shop assistants must themselves 
combine for the removal of their grievances if any improve- 
ment is to be effected. In the same way "consumers* 
leagues," for the avoidance of late shopping or for boycott- 
ing shops where sweating is carried on, are doomed before- 
hand to failure. Combination among the workers, backed 
by judicious legislation, is the only sure method of securing 
reform.* 

Insanitary Conditions. — An evil almost as great as 
the long hours of labour is the insanitary condition of many 
shops. In large establishments proper arrangements are 
usually made, though it often happens that the building is 
draughty or ill-ventilated. But in small shops there is some- 
times no sanitary provision whatever, and assistants must 
have recourse to the nearest public house, the only lavatory 
available. Shops that are merely " fronts " have of course 
no offices attached, and in those built on to private houses 
the proprietor often reserves the house premises entirely for 
his own family. The abuse is a crying one, and from its 
nature it is difficult to expose. Small shops are also often 
close, ill-ventilated, and full of foul odours, though perhaps 
women do not suffer from the latter cause as much as men, 
being less employed in provision shops, pawnbrokers', or 
fur shops. Women cashiers, however, who are confined all 
day in the elevated boxes rendered necessary by the rolling 
ball system of giving change, suffer severely from the 
accumulation of gas and bad air towards the ceiling. 

* An ingenious method in use in some Welsh towns deserves notice. 
Shops which are kept open late are picketed by men carrying cards, on 
which is printed, "You are requested to do your shopping before 7 
p.m." Miss Orme had such a card handed to her at Swansea, and on 
enquiry found that the agitation thus raised by the National Union of 
Shop Assistants had been very successful in shortening hours. 
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Living^-in. — Another matter with regard to which dis- 
content is rapidly spreading is the system of compulsory 
"living-in," which prevails widely in drapery and large 
out-fitting establishments. This custom is, I believe, 
unknown in Scotland. A drapery firm in the North of 
England, for example, employs 300 assistants of both sexes, 
and all are obliged to live in the house provided by the 
employer. In shops where " living-in " is compulsory board 
and lodging is usually valued at ;£'4o per annum. It is a 
common complaint, however, among assistants that if after 
some years* service they obtain the privilege of living " out" 
they only receive an allowance of ;^i5 or ;^20 per annum. 
This statement has been made over and over again, and its 
truth can hardly be doubted. For the sum charged by the 
employer the inmates of a large house ought to be 
comfortably fed and housed ; but though in some cases the 
arrangements are all that could be desired, yet against 
the majority grave accusations are made with regard to over- 
crowding, bad food, and uncomfortable household arrange- 
ments.* The bed-room accommodation is said to be 
insufficient, and the furniture scanty; the food provided 
is often poor, and sometimes uneatable. Sundry small 
filchings in the shape of charges for blacking boots, use of 
piano and library, are also strongly resented. There is 
seldom any provision for social life, perhaps because there 
would be no time to enjoy it. Usually the two sexes 
are lodged apart, but some boarding houses are apparently 
mixed, for in one set of house rules it is stated that 
talking in the dining-room during meals is "strictly 
prohibited," that the young men are not permitted to 
enter the young ladies' sitting-room*, and visitors are not 

* The Lady Commissioners' reports axe full of these complaints. 
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allowed in the house. At most establishments only 
twenty minutes or half-an-hour is allowed for dinner, and the 
assistants are liable to be called off if required in the shop. 
On this system meals must be simply bolted, to the no 
small injury of the digestion ; and it is not surprising that 
dyspeptic derangement is a common ailment of shop 
assistants. 

SundajTS. — When Sunday comes round a diametrically 
opposite policy is followed, and after being kept in close 
confinement during six days of the week the unhappy 
assistant finds himself or herself put outside the door on 
the seventh. Either the boarders are given to understand 
that their presence is not desired within doors, or else no 
meals are provided, and the assistants are left to shift for 
themselves as best they may. No doubt the best-conducted 
houses are careful of their assistants' comfort on Sundays. 
Extreme cases, in which the assistants are absolutely shut 
out, are probably rare ; but some are known to exist, and 
the tendency to make Sunday an uncomfortable day for 
those who remain indoors appears to be pretty general. 
The disastrous consequences of throwing female assistants 
— often mere girls — upon their own resources on the day in 
the week when respectable means of shelter or refreshment 
are least accessible can easily be imagined. Here again 
a strong Trade Union seems to afford the only possible 
chance of dealing with the evil. The stress of competi- 
tion is ever at work, driving employers to diminish their 
expenses in every possible way in order to sell their wares 
at the cheapest rate ; and it is so easy to effect the needful 
economies out of the domestic establishment of their 
assistants. It will be readily perceived too that the 
system of compulsory "living-in'' places the assistants 
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more completely in the power of their employers than is 
desirable for any body of workers, and the assistants 
themselves do not hesitate to affirm that this is the chief 
cause of its maintenance. Incidentally also it dis- 
franchises the men, who are not able to claim even the 
lodgers' franchise. Attempts are made m some places by 
philanthropic societies to provide homes for girls employed 
in shops where living -in is not compulsory. These may 
be useful in some cases, but their usual defect is a too 
maternal government, which the girls resent. 

Personal Narratives. — In support of what has been 
here stated as to the general conditions of shop work, I 
may add some particulars gleaned from one or two lady 
shop assistants who have been kind enough to tell me 
frankly their experience. Both are now employed in shops 
with whose management they are perfectly content, but 
their previous experiences were of a far less agreeable 
nature. Miss Smith served for some time in a drapery 
establishment in a second-rate quarter of a large town. 
The hours were from 9 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., and to 10, 10.30, 
or later on Saturdays. No annual holidays were given ; 
the assistants were supposed to have one free day a month, 
but often they did not get it. An hour was allowed for 
dinner, which the assistants had to provide either in or out 
of the building. As my informant's home was half an 
hour distant she brought her own dinner, and thus was 
unable to have warm food. When engaged in the millinery 
department she divided her time between the showroom 
and the workroom, and was often kept until 12.30 on 
Saturday night, or rather Sunday morning, finishing orders. 
Her sister had been similarly employed in a small country 
town for eighteen months, during most of which time the 
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working hours were so long that from Monday morning 
until Sunday morning she only left the counter for bed. 
"At the end of the time," added Miss Smith, "she was 
carried home in blankets," having broken down completely 
under the hard conditions of her life. " Country shops," 
remarked Miss Smith, " are the worst of all ; the work is 
never at an end." Asked if she had ever found deficient 
sanitary arrangements, she stated that in an otherwise well- 
managed shop the housekeeper had at one time, from some 
whim, taken to locking the lavatories, opening them only at 
certain intervals. The rebellion that ensued, however, had 
forced her to relinquish the practice. Some small shops, it 
was added, were " merely square rooms," and were unpro- 
vided with offices. 

Miss Jones had had a varied experience. In her first 
situation — a suburban shop, where she lived in the house — 
the hours were from 8.30 a.m. to 9.30 p.m., with the usual 
additional hour on Saturday. "I always went straight to 
bed after my work," she said, "for there was only the 
kitchen to sit in, and one could not go out at that time 
of night." A large second-class shop in a provincial town 
was not much better. The hours were from 8.30 a,m. to 
8.30 p.m., twenty minutes being allowed for dinner, and 
a quarter of an hour for tea. A week's holiday was given 
in summer. The assistants lived in the house ; no talking 
was allowed at meals ; and if, as was not unnatural among 
a gathering of young people of both sexes, the place of 
conversation was supplied by giggling, the "governor" 
seated at the head of the table growled his disapprobation. 
"Our only amusement was to kick each other under the 
table to make one another laugh," observed Miss Jones; 
"but where I am now we talk as much as we like, and 
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enjoy ourselves/' In the first-named establishment there 
were many fines, in the house as well as in the shop. 
Four girls slept in a bedroom, two in each bed; if the 
gas was left lit after a certain hour, the room-mates were 
all fined 6d, a head, innocent and guilty alike. 

My informants laid stress upon the time taken up by 
straightening the shop after closing hours, an extra burden 
which is sometimes unavoidable. In a shop which closed 
at 6.30 Miss Jones had sometimes been busy "straightening" 
gloves (t\e, arranging them in their boxes and sorting the 
sizes) till 10 o'clock or even later. At sale times such extra 
work is frequent. Neither speaker objected to the system 
of fines if reasonably administered, but they thought it 
hard to be fined for not making a sale when the article 
demanded was actually not in stock. About the pressure 
put upon assistants to effect sales they had some amusing 
stories. On one occasion a buyer brought a lady customer 
to the counter where Miss Jones was serving, with the 
request that she would show her " furniture fringes," adding 
in a low tone, " And see that she gets them." Miss Jones, 
who knew that furniture fringes were not in the shop, was 
at her wits' end. " I showed her everything I could think 
of," she said, " and kept her there until I saw the buyer 
move away, when I whispered hastily, * We havetCt got any 
furniture fringes,' and the lady took her departure. 
Fortunately the buyer forgot to ask me any questions 
afterwards. Another time a lady asked for a kind of beaded 
dress front which we did not keep ; but because I let her 
go without calling up the buyer I was fined 25. 6^/." 

The details here given from personal experience amply 
bear out what has been said about the difficulties and 
disagreeables of a shop assistant's life, and they may be 
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multiplied ad infinitum by anyone who cares to make 
personal investigation into the subject 

Warehouses. — The conditions of life in warehouses 
are much the same as in shops, but some of the special 
grievances of the latter are absent. Fines, though not 
wholly unknown, are not customary, and " living -in," 
though practised to some extent, especially among London 
city firms, is not general throughout the country. Women 
are much employed in furriers' and trimming warehouses. 
Wages are poor — often only from 75. to 105. a week; but a 
good saleswoman in a wholesale house may earn as much 
as ;£i a week. Long hours, poor wages, and insanitary 
conditions are the chief grievances of warehouse assistants, 
and they are making common cause with workers in shops 
for their removal 

Combination among Assistants. — Strenuous efforts 

are now being made to secure combination among 
shop assistants, but the task is not easy. Shop assistants 
are apt to regard such measures as suitable only to 
artisans and labourers, failing to perceive that from lack 
of combination they themselves are often much worse 
treated than the laboiu-ers whose methods of self-defence 
they despise. No artisan would think for a moment of 
enduring the conditions with regard to fines, forms of 
agreement, and method of living, which are imposed upon 
shop assistants, whose hours of labour are also, as I 
have shown, far beyond those worked by factory 
"hands."* The fear of dismissal is a more real cause 
for hesitation ; but if the union is carefully organised, and 
causes of offence are avoided during its early days, there 

• Miss Collet's tables of factory and shop hours (Report, p. 85) 
corroborate this statement. 
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seems no reason why this objection should not gradually 
disappear. There are now in existence the "United 
Shop Assistants' Union," the "National Union of Shop 
Assistants, Warehousemen, and Clerks," with head- 
quarters in London, and branches in most of the large 
towns, and the "National Union of Clerks"; besides an 
outside society, the " Early Closing Association," which 
works for one special object — the shortening of shop 
hours. The others are unions for mutual help and 
defence, and the "National Union of Shop Assistants, 
Warehousemen, and Clerks," which has about 2,000 
members, is constituted upon genuine Trade Union lines, 
giving sick benefits and out-of-work pay upon a graduated 
scale for payments of is, 2d, to 2s. a month. 

The passing of the Shop Hours Regulation Act can 
hardly be expected to effect any general improvement 
in shop hours; but if efficiently carried out it should 
do something to shorten the working hours of those for 
whom it is specially designed — children and young persons. 
It is satisfactory to note that several towns are appointing 
inspectors, without whose aid the Act would remain 
nugatory, and that a number of women are among those 
appointed. It is highly improbable that public opinion 
will rest content with such a very imperfect piece of work 
as the Act of 1892; and before long we may expect 
to see the working hours of all shop assistants limited 
by law. If the coming legislation affects all shops alike 
(with necessary exceptions for special trades, such as 
chemists), it is not likely to meet with strong opposition, 
since it is the competition of one shopkeeper with another 
which forms the chief obstacle to a voluntary change. 
Often the refusal of a single shopkeeper prevents the 
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adoption of early closing in a whole district. If all are 
obliged to close no injury is done, and large employers 
of labour gave evidence in this sense before the Select 
Committee. Happily, in this case, the question admits 
of being considered upon its own merits, and we need not 
fear the appearance of that familiar hindrance to labour 
reform, the bugbear of foreign competition. 

ADDENDUM. 

This chapter was written before the publication of the Blue Book on 
" The EmpIo)anent of Women," which contains detailed and valuable 
reports upon the work of shop assistants by Miss Orme and Miss Collet. 
As the evidence given above is fully confirmed by the Commissioners' 
Reports, I have left the chapter as it stood, with the addition of a few 
foot-notes, as an independent contribution to the study of the question. 
Those who wish to pursue the matter further may do so profitably by 
reading the Reports in full. I cannot leave the subject, however, 
.without quoting Miss Collet's impressive summary of the effects of shop 
work and life upon the health of those employed (p. 88). 

"The constant supervision of the shop walker, the patience and 
politeness to. be shown to the most trying customers, the difficulty of 
telling the truth about the goods without incurring the displeasure of 
the managers, the long standing, the close atmosphere even in well- 
ventilated shops when crowded with customers, the short time for 
meals, the care required to keep things in their right places and to 
make out accounts correctly, the long evenings with gaslight, and the 
liability to dismissal without warning or explained reason, all tend to 
render the occupation of the shop assistants most trying to the nerves 
and injurious to health." And she adds : " It is a significant fact that 
whereas large numbers of factory girls cannot be prevailed upon to giye 
up their Victory work after marriage, the majority of shop assistants 
look upon marriage as their one hope of relief, and would, as one girl 
expressed it, ' marry anybody to get out of the drapery business.' " 
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The history of combination among women lies within a 
narrow compass. Its action has been confined entirely to 
the working classes, and even among them the period of 
its existence^ is as yet but short. No organization fulfilling 
the purposes of a Trade Union is to be found among 
women of the cultured classes, and the corporations by 
which professional and commercial men secure the main- 
tenance of a definite system of employment and a fixed 
standard of payment have no parallel among workers of 
the other sex. So far as women join the ranks of a pro- 
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fession already thus guarded — as, for instance, the medical 
profession — they share its privileges, and we are thus 
spared the spectacle of women doctors underselling their 
male colleagues, and earning their maledictions thereby. 
There are various associations of women engaged in 
teaching, but these as a rule are formed purely for educa- 
tional purposes, and are powerless to defend or protect 
their members in any way. Indirectly, however, they may 
serve some of the purposes of a Trade Union. Thus the 
Association of Assistant Mistresses in secondary schools, 
though carefully disclaiming all title to be called a Trade 
Union, is able, by means of friendly conferences with 
headmistresses as well as by the information it disseminates 
among its members, and the publicity which it is able to 
give to matters in which their interests are concerned, 'to 
confer upon its members some of the minor benefits of 
combination. The National Union of Teachers in ele- 
mentary schools (men and women) comes much nearer to 
the Trade Union type; but though affording its members 
valuable aid, and able through its Parliamentary Com- 
mittee seriously to influence legislation, it is not constituted 
upon a Trade Union basis, and does not profess to fulfil 
its functions. The associations recently formed among 
men and women employed in shops are, however. Trade 
Unions, both in intention and in fact ; but with this 
solitary, though important, exception, the progress of 
unionism among women has been entirely confined to the 
classes engaged in strictly manual labour. 

Emma Paterson. — There is no difficulty in fixing 
the date of the first beginnings of Trades Unionism among 
women, or in assigning the credit of its foundation to the 
right quarter. The date was 1874, and the founder was 
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Emma Paterson, nie Smith. I am here speaking of purely 
women's unions, for it must not be forgotten that large 
unions of men and women had existed for many years in 
the textile trades of the North of England. Emma Smith 
was the daughter of a schoolmaster, and was carefully 
educated by her father. She gained early practice in or- 
ganisation in connection with the Working Men's Club 
and Institute Union, and gave such evidence of talent in 
this direction that when only nineteen she was appointed 
assistant secretary. After five years' service Emma Smith 
became Secretary of the Women's Suffrage Association, and 
her early practical experience, combined with the theoretical 
din riu nn in m n pnn th r pg iitinn of women to which she was 



now intro j iiripd^ led her to thmk se nously about their 
jpdustrial position dig . In 1873 J^^ss Smith became 
Mrs. Paterson, and with her husband, a former hon. 
secretary of the Institute previously mentioned, and hardly 
less interested than herself in labour questions, she started 
for a tour in America, undertaken partly with a view to 
studying the operations of Friendly Societies in that country. 
She had been deeply struck with some remarks that had 
fallen from an American lady lecturer upon this subject, 
and the idea of a similar organisation at home for women 
took root and germinated in her thoughtful mind. In 
America she learnt with interest that experiments in 
women's unions had already been made, and showed some 
prospect of success. On her return to England Mrs. 
Paterson wrote a paper, which was published in the Labour 
News^ advocating the formation of a national union for 
improving the position of working women. The article 
contained a careful resumk of the question, and showed 
that the writer possessed a thorough insight into her subject. 
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It was pointed out that women are almost always wgrsi 



paid than men, even when equally skilled ; that th eir isolati on 
as workers exposes themTo TeduL'lio iiti ofwajes from un- 
scrupulous employers, which their more hono urable nvS s 



ar^ com2 eIIed"~l c r Imilale. — In sup p5ffof the "benefit' 
side of Unionism ^Xrs, Paterson cites a curious case. "At 
a time of great slackness of trade among the bookbinders, 
in 187 1, caused by a delay in passing through the House 
of Commons the revised Prayer Book, it was stated that 
diuing sixteen months two of the men's unions had paid 
;;^2,5oo in relieving their unemployed members, but that 
the women in the trade, having no union to fall back upon, 
had suffered the greatest distress." Mrs. Paterson then 
deals with the popular scepticism as to women's powers 
of combination. "At three successive annual congresses 
of leaders and delegates of Trades Unions the need of 
women's unions has been brought before them, and each 
time someone present has asserted that women cannot 
form unions. The only ground for this assertion," adds 
Mrs. Paterson courageously, "appears to be that women 
have not yet formed unions. Probably they have not 
done so because they have not quite seen how to set 
about it." 

Women's Protective and Provident League. — 

The first result of Mrs. Paterson's paper was that a con- 
ference was convened to consider her proposal. Many 
friends outside the ranks of labour attended the meeting 
held in the Quebec Institute on July 8th, 1874, at which 
Mr. Hodgson Pratt presided. Resolutions were passed to 
the effect — 

I. That a Committee be appointed, to be entitled the 
Women's Protective and Provident Committee. 
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2. That one of the objects of the Association shall be to 
enable women earning their own livelihood to combine to 
protect their interests. 

3. That it shall be one of the objects of the Association 
to provide a benefit fund for assistance in sickness and 
other contingencies. 

A committee was elected, and Mrs. Paterson was ap- 
pointed honorary secretary, a post which she held until 
her death in 1886. 

The resolutions here quoted indicate sufficiently clearly 
the objects of the Association. It was considered necessary, 
however, not to proclaim these too loudly to a world 
unprepared for their reception, and accordingly the use of 
the term " Trade Union " was carefully avoided. Public 
opinion had not then been enlisted in favour of the principle 
of combination for either men or women; employers were 
not likely to regard amicably a further extension of the 
methods against which they had already fought so obsti- 
/^^ately, and working men as a class had not yet grasped 
\ the importance, in the interests of labour generally, of 
j the complete adoption of unionism by workers of both 
^ sexes. Their attitude was .to some extent one of sus- 
picion towards women, on account of their readiness to 
undersell the labour of men. It behoved the friends of 
the movement to walk guardedly, and to disarm suspicion 
until their cause had gained strength. The cumbrous 
title "Women's Protective and Provident League" first 
adopted, directed attention accordingly to one side only 
of the work — that of insurance against sickness — while 
veiling its trade union aspect under the vague adjective 
"protective." More stress was laid than would perhaps 
now be the case upon the advantage to be derived from 
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the sick benefit funds of the unions. The courage and 
hopes of the women were hardly raised to the point of 
making sacrifices for an organization of whose powers as a 
bulwark against oppression they were ignorant, but the 
prospect of receiving payment when out of work was 
something that the most timid could appreciate. 

Bristol Association. — A Working Women's Associ- 
ation was founded in Bristol in 1874 upon similar lines to 
those of the League, and under the influence of the same 
inspiration, Mrs. Paterson having circulated her paper and 
attended a conference in that city. The society is still in 
existence. 

Bookbinders' Union. — The progress made during 
the first year of the League's life was slow; but, as all 
who have watched the growth of social organisms are well 
aware, a period of struggle and slow progress is the 
unavoidable preliminary of growth in any movement which 
is firmly grounded. The Union of Women employed in 
Bookbinding was formed in 1874, and was followed next 
year by that of the Upholsteresses and the Shirt and Collar 
Makers, societies which are all still alive, though not large 
in numbers. The bookbinding trade was selected for the 
first experiment, partly because a recent period of trade 
depression had made the want of a provident society 
severely felt, but still more because Mr. King, the secretary 
of the London Consolidated Society of Bookbinders, 
undertook to give the women all the help in his power 
in the work of forming a trades union. "There is no 
provision," remarks the Report of the League's work for 
1874, "for the admission of women as members of the 
men's societies either in bookbinding or other trades, with 
some few exceptions in the North of England. Nor 
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would the women be able to avail themselves of such 
provision, as they could not pay the same subscription, 
their wages seldom being more than half those of the men." 
Here we have the whole case in a nutshell — women com- 
pletely unorganized, and disabled by their poverty from 
making use of the levers by which men had raised their 
position. It is gratifying to be able to add that several of 
the men's unions have recently admitted women at a lower 
rate of contribution. About the same time unions of 
women were formed in Dewsbury and also in Leicester, 
where, it was stated, the stitchers and seamers in the 
hosiery trade received only 55. a week. A meeting was 
called by some gentlemen of the town who recognised the 
mischief of allowing wages to diminish unchecked, and a 
union was formed, which was able almost immediately to 
obtain for its members a small advance of wages. 

Trades Congress, Liverpool.— In January, 1874, 

the Trades Congress met in Liverpool, and Mrs. Paterson 
addressed a letter to the members upon the subject of 
combination among women. The letter was read by the 
President (Mr. Julian), and the Congress expressed hearty 
approval of the movement. Meanwhile the Committee of 
the League busied itself in stimulating the young societies 
by means of social gatherings and entertainments, and by 
holding meetings and endeavouring to arouse public 
interest. A room was rented in Holborn, and was used 
for small meetings and as a house of call for women out 
of work. 

Provincial Unions. Women Delegates to 

Congress. — In 1875 and the following year efforts were 
made by the League to organise working women in the 
provinces. Meetings were held in Glasgow, Manchester, 
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and Sheffield, and unions were formed in various trades ; 
but though the co-operation of the local Trades Council 
,was enlisted, not many of the societies then formed 
have survived. An event of more import was the ad- 
mission of women to the Trades Congress at Glasgow 
in 1875, where Miss Simcox represented the Shirt and 
Collar Makers, and Mrs. Paterson the Bookbinders and the 
Upholstresses. A resolution pledging the members of the 
Congress to promote trades unions among women was 
moved by Mr. Shipton, of the London Trades Council, 
and carried unanimously. Since 1875 women have been 
present at each annual meeting of the Trades Congress, 
and have invariably been received with courtesy and good- 
will. During the next few years unions of women were 
formed in London as follows :~ 

Tailoresses' Union . . .1877 

Dressmakers',. Milliners', and Mantle 

Makers' Union . . .1878 

Westminster and Pimlicp Branch of the 

Tailoresses' Union . . .1879 

East London Tailoresses' Union . . 1879 

The societies thus formed were for the most part small, 
the total membership only reaching about 1,300 in 1879; 
but they held well together, and their financial position 
was sound. In 1879 the Society of Women employed in 
Bookbinding was able to report that after paying during 
the year benefits amounting to ;^37 los, 6^/., a balance 
of ;^2i8 12s, remained in hand. The Upholsteresses' 
Society had paid ;^23 15^. in benefits, and had a balance 
of ;^98 iBs, 6d. In all cases the societies had paid their 
own working expenses, the funds of the League being only 
employed in giving them a fair start. 
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Army Clothing Factory.— In 1879 the good offices 
of the League were employed in bringing the grievances 
of the women working in the Royal Army Clothing 
Factory at Pimlico under notice of the House of Com- 
mons, and in obtaining the appointment of a Committee 
of Inquiry. This is probably the first case in which 
the conditions of women's labour have been investigated 
at the request of the workers themselves. Similar 
grievances cropped up in 1882, and once more in 1885-6. 
The League, as before, took up the women's case, holding 
conferences and attracting public attention to the matter. 
The result was a searching inquiry into the management 
of the factory, undertaken by Mrs. Fawcett, at the request 
of Mr. Woodall, Surveyor- General of Ordnance. Mrs. 
Fawcett received the thanks of the Department for her 
labours, and the grievances of the women were in great 
part redressed. 

Two trade societies were formed in Leicester in 1878-9 
— the Cigar Makers' and the Worsted Spinners*. Members 
of the Trades Council again gave their aid, and the 
unions thus formed still carry on, under changed names, 
a flourishing existence. In the autumn of 1878 five 
women attended the Trades Congress held in Bristol, at 
which a proposal for the appointment of working men 
and women as sub-inspectors of factories was carried 
unanimously. The question was brought up again at the 
Congress of 1881, and at the instance of the League 
Parliament was approached on the subject. * 

Results in 1882. — For some years the work of 

* It was not until 1893 that two ladies — Miss Abraham and 
Miss Muirhead Paterson — were appointed &ctory inspectors. No 
working women have yet been appointed. 
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forming Women's Unions went on but slowly, and in Londoil, 
though persistent eflforts were made, no new societies were 
permanently established between 1879 ^^^ 1888. By 1882 
it was found that the seven London unions had received 
;<^i2io in members' subscriptions, and had paid away 
;^475 in sick benefits and grants at death. The total 
number of unions formed by the League was stated in 1883 
to be nineteen, ten in London, and nine in the provinces. 
Meetings were held in many towns, and a few unions were 
formed, among which may be mentioned a Working 
Women's Society in Oxford, founded in 5881. In Liverpool 
the Tailoresses' Union would have collapsed but for the 
help of the League, and the case affords a good example of 
the dangers with which the work of combination is beset. 
The union was not constituted in a business-like manner, 
and the member of the men's union (afterwards expelled), 
who was allowed to act as secretary and treasurer, " neg- 
lected," as the report euphemistically puts it, to place the 
funds in a bank. Suspicion at once took possession of the 
society, and subscriptions ceased. The League promptly 
came to the rescue, deposited a sum equal to the subscrip- 
tions in a local bank on behalf of the society, and took 
means, which were eventually successful, for obtaining 
repayment from the secretary. 

Nailmakers. — Attention was drawn in 1883 to the 
wretched wages earned by women in the nailmaking trade, 
by Mr. Broadhurst's bill (promoted by the Parliamentary 
committee of the Trades Congress), prohibiting the employ- 
ment in that trade of girls under 14. The bill was thrown 
out, but the fact of its having been brought in roused the 
women to a sense of their position, and an effort was made 
to form a union under the auspices of the League. Wages 
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were then quoted at 35. to 5^. a week. A large number of 
women nailmakers are now enrolled in the Midland Trades 
Federation, which contains altogether 1500 women. 
Unionism in the jiail and chain trades has fluctuated 
greatly, for the difficulties in the way of combination are 
very great. Both Mr. Burnett's Report to the Board of 
Trade and Miss Orme's to the Labour Commission, show a 
wretched condition of life and labour in these districts. 

It will be seen that the record of combination among 
women, where the support of men's unions has not been 
available, is to some extent a history of abortive attempts. 
The experience thus gained, however, has not been wholly 
thrown away. It has shown where the attempt is likely to 
succeed, and where it is not. As a result, effort is now 
being concentrated on the most favourable fields, and recent 
events have shown the wisdom of this course. In spite of 
many failures, the examples of successful combination are 
sufficiently numerous to prove that the task of organising 
women's labour, if difficult, is by no means hopeless. 

Women's Union Journal. — Among other agencies 
promoted or encouraged by the League during its early 
years were a monthly paper called the WomerCs Union 
Journal (now issued quarterly as the Women^s Trades 
Union Review), a reading-room, where women out of work 
could consult advertisements, and employers send notices 
of vacancies, a swimming club (which owed its formation 
to the horror caused by the sinking of the Princess Alice 
in the Thames), a small co-operative society, and contribu- 
tions towards a seaside house for members of the Unions. 

Death of Mrs. Paterson. — At the end of the year 
1886 the unions suffered an irreparable loss in the death 
of Mrs. Paterson, Her husband, who had been one of 
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the earliest members of the League, and took the warmest 
interest in its progress, had died a few years before. 
Almost since her girlhood, as we have seen, Mrs. Paterson 
had striven hard for the advancement of working women, 
and her death, at the early age of thirty-eight, was attributed 
by her friends to her unwearying labours. She had been 
honorary secretary of the League from its foundation, and 
since 1875 ^^ attended every meeting of the Trades 
Congress but one, besides giving unremitting attention to 
the affairs of the individual unions. Mrs. Paterson exer- 
cised a great influence over the working women with whom 
she came in contact, and she possessed two qualities which 
are not always found together — enthusiasm for an ideal 
and great business powers. To her quiet yet persistent 
efforts it is due that the movement did not collapse amid 
the many difficulties of its early years, and that the idea of 
Trades Unionism among women has been steadily kept 
alive. For a short time after Mrs. Paterson's death. Miss 
Clementina Black held the post of secretary to the League, 
but resigned in 1889, and became connected with a new 
organization, similar in aim, called the "Women's Trades 
Union Association." Her place was taken by Miss Emilie 
Holyoake, daughter of the well-known co-operator. Miss 
Florence Routledge, b.a., becoming honorary secretary. 

Match -Girls* Strike.— The years 1888 and 1889 
marked a great upheaval in the labour market. The first 
saw the match-girls' strike, the second the dockers' strike. 
The great silent mass of struggling, starving, unskilled 
labour then for the first time found voice, and its utterance, 
expressed in the unmistakable terms of a deadly struggle, 
and following hard upon the revelations made before 
the Commission on the Sweating System, brought home 
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to the outside world the real state of things prevailing 
in the lower ranks of labour. Thus the public mind was 
prepared to show something more than passive sympathy 
with the rebellion which broke out soon afterwards 
among unskilled labourers. The strike of the girls 
in Messrs. Bryant and May's factory, though dwarfed in 
interest by the dockers' strike which foUowec^ was still a 
remarkable episode, unique indeed in the history of com- 
bination among women. The beginning of the strike 
found the girls entirely without organization, its close left 
them with increased wages, a union nearly a thousand 
strong, and for some time afterwards considerably in excess 
of that figure. The strikers were ably and courageously 
led by Mrs. Annie Besant and Mr. Herbert Burrows, and 
their success was also due in no small degree to the sup- 
port of the London Trades Council, which took the part 
of the girls, and sent a deputation to press their claims 
upon the firm. By thus gaining over public sympathy 
and winning the open countenance of the official element 
in Trades Unionism the match-girls' strike may be said to 
have marked a new departure, for, though similar help had 
often been rendered by Trades Councils before, the 
publicity attached to this occasion made it specially note- 
worthy. Public opinion, too, though a fickle fiiend, is still 
a friend worth having, and whilst its frown is a penalty 
which employers do not willingly incur, its restraining 
effect upon hasty action on the other side is also not 
without benefit. A certain vague sentiment with regard to 
the physical weakness of women and their patience under 
poverty and suffering helps to keep public opinion favourable 
on the whole, while their disorganized condition prevents 
them, as a rule, from adopting the aggressive measures 
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which shock and terrify society. So for the present the 
outside world looks kindly upon women's unions, the more 
so as these organisations make no demands upon its purse. 

New Unions. Women's Trades Union Associa- 
tion. — Between 1888 and 1890 a number of new imions, 
including the Amalgamated Laundresses with several 
branches, Matchbox-makers of Shoreditch and Bow, Box- 
makers and Confectioners, were formed in Lx)ndon. Of 
these some were formed under the auspices of the new 
association mentioned above, the Women's Trades Union 
Association. This society aims at promoting unions whose 
funds shall be devoted solely to trade purposes, contri- 
butions for sick and out-of-work benefits being either 
optional or non-existent. In the opinion of those who 
formed the new society the starvation wages paid to women 
in many trades render it difficult, if not impossible, to 
secure subscriptions upon a scale high enough to allow for 
sick benefits, and they consider it best therefore to devote 
attention entirely to strengthening the workers' position in 
their respective trades. There is something to be said for this 
view of the question, and it is possible that, following the 
lines of the " new unionism," women's societies may come 
into existence which would hardly have been formed upon 
any other method. Some belonging to the older organisa- 
tion, as, for instance, the Matchbox-makers' Union, have 
already adopted a purely trade basis for combination. The 
majority however give sick and out-of-work benefits, and in 
many districts the " club " aspect of a union is that which 
^peals most strongly to women unexperienced in com- 
bination. The question is one with which men's unions 
are much occupied at present, and its final solution cannot 
be foretold as yet. 
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Mixed Unions in the Provinces. — Meanwhile 

unionism has been spreading in the provinces, which 
offer a better field for combination tlian the ill-paid trades 
of East London, to which the efforts of the League had 
hitherto been directed. Some of the larger unions of 
men in the textile trades, as already mentioned, had long 
admitted women as members, such as the Northern 
Counties Weavers' Association with 43,000 women 
members, and the Card and Blowing-room Operatives 
with 21,000 women. The Amalgamated Hosiery Union 
of Leicester has 2500, and the Scottish Mill and Factory 
workers the same number. The Notts and Leicester 
Cigarmakers' union is an admirable example of a purely 
women's society which early learned to stand on its feet, 
and was able to gain signal advantages for its members. It 
has a membership of 800, and is said to contain a larger 
percentage of those engaged in the trade than any other 
society. There are unions of women, either of a general 
or special kind, in Leeds, Liyerpool, Manchester, Wakefield, 
Denton (where a union in the hat trade contains 4290 
members), Glasgow, Belfast, and other towns. Particulars 
of their membership are given in an appendix. It will be 
seen that by far the largest number of women unionists are 
enrolled in the mixed societies of the textile trades. These 
constitute the models to which in time unionism will 
probably more generally conform in the future, since an 
organisation which includes both men and women is free 
from the sources of weakness attaching to unions of either 
sex singly. When the women of a trade are not included in 
the union, they are liable to undersell the men, and unions 
of women alone are necessarily weaker than the better 
equipped organisations of men. For the present, however, 
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it is necessary to be content with imperfect forms of 
combination, and if women are ever to win a place in the 
older and stronger societies of men they must first give 
evidence of their quality by forming and managing their 
owii unions. Every year those who make the effort are 
gaining increased support from the men's unions, and in 
time there can be no doubt that the cause of labour will be 
seen. to have no distinction of sex. 

System of Tours — The growth of provincial unions 
has been much quickened by the policy recently adopted 
by the League, — now called the Women's Trades Union 
League. A scheme of annual tours has been mapped out, 
by which the officials of the League are enabled to visit 
periodically districts in which unions are forming, or are 
likely to be formed. Sometimes the men's unions send 
to ask for the, help of the League to organise the women, 
whose readiness to accept lower wages they recognise as a 
serious danger to the position of labour as a whole. Often 
the women themselves send a request for help, and occa- 
sionally outsiders have invited the League to come and 
rouse the impoverished and helpless workers of a district,: 
Interest in the subject is sometimes awakened by a discussion 
at a political meeting, and various clubs and associations 
have from time to time invited a member of the League's 
Committee to give an address upon women's unions. If 
after some such beginning the ground seems ready for 
working, and especially if the local Trades Council advises, 
a meeting of women is called, and the officials of the 
League, aided by such friendly supporters as the district 
may afford, explain the advantages of combination. After* 
wards the names of those willing to join a union are 
taken down, and a date is arranged for a business meeting, 

G 
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at which officers are chosen and rules formed. Members 
of the Trades Council are generally present at the second 
meeting, to put the women in the way of arranging their 
affairs. The society is now formed, and it may seem that 
everything is going well ; but the difficulties in the way of 
successful unionism among a class so poor and so unaccus- 
tomed to the methods of combination as the majority of 
working-women are very great, and it is often found that in 
a few months membership has dwindled to a small number, 
and the hopeful prospects of the opening weeks have 
entirely disappeared. Often the committee is not up to 
its work, accounts are badly kept, or the collectors are 
unable to arrange a good working method for getting in 
subscriptions, a matter which is by no means easy when 
the employers or their managers and foremen happen to 
view the formation of the union with disfavour. Then 
again, if, as sometimes happens, suspicion arises that the 
hard-earned funds are being mismanaged, the union will 
melt away as if by magic, to be re-organised only with 
great difficulty. In order to avoid this danger as far as 
may be, and to give the newly-formed union an incentive 
to perseverance, the League promises a second visit at the 
end of a year to those societies which affiliate themselves to 
the central body. A plan of spring and autumn tours has 
been arranged, and by grouping a number of industrial 
centres in one part of the country the emissaries of the 
League have been enabled to cover much more ground 
than would have been possible in a series of detached 
visits. In this manner Lady Dilke, Miss Routledge, Miss 
Holyoake, and others, have visited most of the manufac- 
turing districts of England and Scotland, and have even 
carried their inissionary enterprise as far as Belfast, where, 
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since the Trades Congress of 1893 great efforts have been 
made to organise the labour of the women working in the 
Unen and flax mills. Many of the unions thus formed are 
affiliated to the League, including a number in Scotland 
and the large mixed union of West Riding Power-Loom 
Weavers, who have joined the League as far as their 
women members are concerned. Recently a further step 
has been taken, by sending out working women who have 
had experience in their own unions, as organisers into 
districts where new unions are being formed ; and it is 
expected that this plan will be found extremely useful, as 
women who are already overworked and underpaid have 
little strength or leisure for arranging the preliminaries of 
organisation. 

Difficulties of Combination. — The difficulty of 
forming unions among women is undeniably great. Women 
are inexperienced in combination, and they entertain a 
lively and by no means groundless fear of the resentment 
of their employers. Unionism does not, it is true, often 
meet with opposition from the better class of employers, 
who recognise in it a salutary check on the efforts of un- 
scrupulous rivals to force down both prices and wages. 
Experience shews them, too, that unionism discourages 
rather than fosters strikes, and in cases of difficulty they 
would often prefer to deal with the accredited representatives 
of the workpeople. But in many cases the attempt to form 
a combination among women meets with the open hostility 
of their employers. It is not uncommon for a woman who 
has undertaken the secretaryship of a union to be sum- 
marily dismissed. The manager of a confectionery factory 
in a large provincial town recently attempted to turn away 
all those who had given in their names to a newly-formed 
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union. Under these circumstances it is not surprising that 
women, especially in the worst paid trades, are afraid to 
join a trade union, and that even after joining they readily 
fall away from an undertaking which may possibly involve 
so serious a risk. If working women throughout the country 
were dominated by this fear the cause of unionism would 
be hopeless; but fortunately this is not the case, and 
we can only admire the courage which enables women 
earning a miserable pittance to risk its loss by identifying 
themselves with an unpopular movement If the union 
were strong it would of course set its face against arbitrary 
dismissals, which are in themselves a powerful argument in 
favour of organisation ; but the difficulty is to prevent their 
occurrence during the early years of the union. On this 
account it is useful, where possible, to collect a fund for the 
relief of women who may be temporarily thrown out of work 
owing to their active connection with a trade union ; and 
the knowledge that such a fund exists helps in itself to 
prevent the occasion for its employment arising. The 
general public has little idea of the extent to which un- 
scrupulous employers take advantage of the helpless position 
of working women. So widely separated are classes in this 
country that a man may grind the faces of the poor and 
pass for a saint among those of his own class. An employer 
remarked recently to a friend who was advocating unions 
for women that they were not necessary in his factory, as 
the women had already a fund to which they subscribed. 
Further questioning elicited the fact that the " fund " was 
derived from fines wrung from the women, and was managed 
entirely by the employers. The firm is known for zeal and 
munificence in connection with religious bodies, and the 
case is by no means an isolated one. 
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It is impossible to read the Report of the Lady Assistant 
Commissioners without becoming convinced that combina^ 
tion is absolutely necessary, if working women are to secure 
a reasonable modification of the scandalous fines and 
deductions to which their wages are subjected. The extent 
to which these iniquities prevail is now fully revealed for 
the first time, and if the unions could attack this one point 
alone with success they would have done much to raise the 
economic status of working women. 

Attitude of Men's Unions.— Much may be hoped 

for the future of unionism among women, from the in^ 
creased support which it receives from the leaders of men's 
unions ; indeed, it is not too much to say that herein lies 
the key to the position. It has often been cast in the 
teeth of Trades Unionists that while struggling for freedom 
for themselves they have regarded with indiflference the 
economic position of their working sisters, and have 
exerted their influence rather for the restriction of women's 
labour than for the improvement of its conditions. It 
is a question, however, whether unionism in its early years, , 
struggling hard to maintain its existence, could have 
undertaken the additional burden of organising the 
women. Sometimes the objections raised to women's 
work were exceedingly flimsy, and it is small credit to 
a section of working men that they have shown themselves 
ready to raise the cry of impropriety, and even immorality, 
against women upon grounds which cannot bear the test of 
examination. Even were the conditions of women's work 
such as ought not to be tolerated (and no one who knows 
the facts would say that this is never the case), the true 
cure lies in the formation of unions among the women, 
since one of the first things which a strong union would do 
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is to stand out for decent arrangements and reasonable 
conditions of work. The general public often joins in and 
swells the cry against some particular employment for 
women, instead of casting about to see if its defects 
cannot be remedied. Thus, when the agitation was raised 
a few years ago against the employment of women at the 
pit brows in Lancashire, the charge of immorality was most 
imjustly raised against them, and even their peculiar but 
necessary costume was made the ground of serious indict- 
ments. The force expended upon this agitation might, if 
more wisely directed, have secured for the women improved 
arrangements for their comfort, which in some cases were 
much needed ; but nobody thought of this. Wider views, 
however, are now beginning to prevail, and the generous 
support which is given to the claims of women by the 
responsible leaders of working men may be expected 
gradually to disarm the hostility which undoubtedly exists 
among a section of their class. 

Of late years Trades Councils have repeatedly come 
forward with both money and personal help to organise 
the labour of women — notably the Coimcils of Aberdeen, 
Liverpool, Oldham, Huddersfield, Leicester, and the Mid- 
land Counties Trades Federation. The Manchester and 
Salford Trades Council has also taken the matter up, and 
is engaged upon a systematic attempt to organise the 
female labour of the district. The result of the experiment 
will be watched with interest. 

Results Established. — The history of unionism 
among women, brief though it be, may claim to have 
established the following points : 

(i) That unions can be formed and carried on upon a firm 
financial basis even in trades in which wages are very low. 
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(2) That the demands of a trade union are often 
sufficient to secure for the workers a rise in wages or 
equivalent advantages, such as shorter hours or the 
abolition of fines. Miss Collet, in her report of the 
Liverpool district, mentions a union of tailoresses which 
succeeded in obtaining a shortening of eleven hours in 
the working week. In the lace trade Miss Abraham notes 
that "In two instances where fines seem to have been 
heavy, the formation of a trade union among the workers 
has had the effect of checking the system." Many other 
examples might be given. 

(3) That unless unions are established, wages, especially 
in the less-skilled trades, tend to fall. The competition 
of one employer against another is generally sufficient in 
itself to bring about this result, unless the workers oppose 
a solid front to the pressure from above. The older 
members of badly-paid trades know this well, and it is 
among them that the keenest advocates of combination 
are found. 

Factory and Home Work.— Trades carried on 
wholly in factories have hitherto proved the most amenable 
to combination. Low wages and irregular employment, 
though sufficiently serious obstacles, are not so prejudicial 
as the division of a trade into factory and home work, 
or the existence of domestic workshops. In those of 
Cradley Heath, near Birmingham, the isolation of the 
workers keeps down wages, and the home, instead of being 
saved by the workshop, as some would have us believe, 
is, upon the testimony of Miss Orme, Senior Assistant 
Commissioner, almost always " desolate." Where work is 
done wholly at home it is difficult to bring influence to 
bear upon the women to induce them to combine, and yet 
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it is here that combination is most necessary, since the 
workers have neither the support of companionship nor the 
protection of the Factory Acts. With regard to domestic 
workshops, it seems probable that legislation will in time 
bring these irregular divisions of the labour army into line 
with the main body. The first step has already been 
taken in the regulation which compels employers to post 
up a list of their outworkers. All progress in this direction 
is an aid to combination. In the joint influence of legislation 
and unionism, aided where necessary by a more efficient 
system of inspection, lies the chief hope of improvement in 
the less fortunate branches of labour. 

An evil which appears to belong exclusively to women's 
labour is the custom, prevalent among girls whose parents 
are fairly well off, of working for pocket-money. Even 
where the parents are poor the cheapness of boarding at 
home often induces girls to work for a rate of wages which 
would be cruelly low for those who have to maintain them- 
selves entirely. Miss Collet's report to the Labour Com- 
mission lays great stress on this point. In Bristol, girls 
working in a cigar factory often earn no more than 7^. 6d, 
or 9^. a week, pay 41. or 5^. to their parents for weekly 
board, and seem "quite content" with their low wages. 
The disastrous effect of this policy upon the general 
standard of women's wages needs no explanation. It is 
sufficient to point out here that the practice forms a serious 
obstacle to successful combination among women. 

Foreign Competition. — Foreign competition is often 
advanced as an argument against raising wages, and it 
cannot be denied that in some cases it has force. It is 
safe, however, to say that there is little warrant for its 
emplo)nnent in wholesale condemnation of attempts to 
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raise wages in the worst-paid trades. We are told, for 
instance, that matches made in the east end of London 
are undersold by the still cheaper products of Sweden ; yet 
match factories often pay high dividends, and it is well 
known that the profits in a trade bear little relation as 
a rule to the rate of wages paid to the workers. It is 
generally found that where work is concentrated in large 
factories under employers possessed of considerable capital 
fair wages are obtainable, and the wretched rate of payment 
which prevails in many of the East London trades is pro- 
bably due. more than is supposed to the hole-and-corner 
manner in which the business is carried on. Where foreign' 
competition is not pressing, the necessity for producing 
cheap goods is often urged as a valid reason for abstaining 
from any efforts to secure reasonable wages for the pro* 
ducers. Desirable, however, as cheapness may be, it is 
possible to purchase its advantages too dearly. If the 
effect of combination among workers were to be a rise in 
the price of matches, slop clothing, or fancy boxes, the 
consumer would have little cause of complaint, and would 
soon acquiesce philosophically in the altered condition of 
things. Nor can purchasers, however well disposed toward 
the working classes, effect any change on their own account. 
Such devices as a " Consumers' League," whose members 
would bind themselves to deal only with firms paying a 
fair rate of wages, must obviously fail, or if conceivably 
successful must do as much harm as good until our means 
of obtaining information are much more perfect than they 
are at present No such rough-and-ready way of forcing 
on reforms is of the slightest use ; the workers themselves 
must improve their condition by slow and patient effort. 
Outsiders may aid and stimulate, but they cannot do the 
work. 
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directory of women's trades unions, 

WITH NUMBER OF MEMBERS, WHERE KNOWN. 

Uni<ms marked with an asterisk enrol both men and women. The numbers refer to 

women only. 

LONDON UNIONS. 

The Women employed in Bookbinding. — Secretary, Miss E. 
Whyte. 280. 

Shirt and Collar Makers' Society.— Secretary, Mrs. Houlton. 50. 

Upholsteresses' Society.— Secretary, Miss Mears. 35. 

Office for the above Societies, Club Union Buildings, Clerkenwell 
Road, E.C. 

Tailoresses* Trade Union.— Westminster ^d Pimlico Branch. 
Secretary, Mrs. Cooper, 7, Camaby Street, W. 

Tailoresses' Auxiliary to the Amalgamated Society of Tailors. 
Secretary, Miss Hicks. 260. 

Dressmakers, Milliners, and Mantlemakers. — Secretary, Miss 
Addis, 129, Marylebone Road, N.W, 30. 

Cigar Makers' Union.— Secretary, Mrs. Stanmore. Office, Lock- 
hart's Cocoa Rooms, Commercial Street, Whitechapel. 800. 

Matchbox Makers' Union.— Shoreditch. Hon. Secretary, Mrs. 
Reilly, 63, Gloucester Street, Belgrave Road, S.W. 40. 

Matchmakers' Union. — Hon. Secretary, Mrs. Besant, Avenue 

Road, N.W. 
Ropemakers' Union.— Secretary, Mrs. Hicks, 28, Lyme Street, N.W. 

PROVINCIAL UNIONS. 

Aberdeen : *Workmen and Workwomen's Society. Secretary, W. 

Johnston, 47, Belmont Street, Aberdeen. 100. 
Alva, N.B. : *Society of Associated Weavers. Secretary, John Jack, 

Town Hall, Alva. 220. 

Birmingham : Women employed in the Bedstead Trade. Secretary, 

W. Mills, 3, Ford Street, Hockley. 
Birmingham : Women's Trade Society. Joint Secretaries, Mrs. 

Steele, 93, King Edward's Road, and Mrs. Thomas, 11 2 J, Govet 

Street. 
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Brighton : Laundresses. Secretary, Mrs. Ford, 78, Livingstone 
Road. 

Bristol Association of Working Women. Secretary, Miss Talbot, 
Oakfield Grove, Clifton. 39. 

Card and Blowing Room Operatives, Amalgamated Associa- 
tion OF. General Secretary, W. MuUin, White's Chambers, 
Blue Boar Court, Market Place, Manchester. (21 branches.) 
21,000. 

Denton ^ Association of Hat Trimmers and Wool Formers — Secretary, 
G. Wilde, 27, Seymour Street, Hyde. 4290. 

Dundee : Mill and Factory Operatives' Union. Office, 4, Mid Street. 

Edinburgh : Women's Union. 

Heywood Branch of N.C.A.W. Secretary, J. W. Ogden, Argyle 
. Buildings. 

Leicester : ^Amalgamated Hosiery Union. Secretary, J. Holmes, 
Exchange Buildings. 2,500. 

Leicester : *N. U. of Boot and Shoe Operatives. Secretary, W. 
Inskip, 17, Silver Street. 3,200. 

Leeds : Tailoresses. Secretary, Mrs. Panther, Exeter Street, Wood- 
house Lane. 140. 

Leek : Union of Women Silk Workers. Secretary, William Stubbs ; 
Assistant Secretary, Miss N. Shenton, 6, Haton Street. 

Liverpool: Bookfolders. Secretary, Margaret McConnell, 25, 
Bewley Street. 

Liverpool : Tailoresses' Coatmaking Union. Secretary, Mrs. Walker, 
15, Jessamine Street. 

Liverpool : Tailoresses' Trade Society. Secretary, Mrs. Skelley, 
28, Aber Street. 

Liverpool : Upholsteresses' Union. Secretary, Miss Owen, Cocoa 
Rooms, St. Luke's Place, Bold Street. 

Liverpool : *Cloth Cap and Hat Makers' Union. 

Manchester : Shirtmakers' Union and Federation of Working 
Women. Secretary, Mrs. M. Stretton, 24, Nelson Terrace, 
Brooks Bar. 300. 

Midland Counties Trades' Federation. General Secretary, R. 
Juggins, 20, New Street, Darlaston, Wednesbury. (9 branches. ) 
1,500. 
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Nottingham : Cigar Makers' Union. Secretary, Mrs. Briant, 5, 

Birchin Street, Carrington. 800. 
Nottingham : Women's Hosiery Union. Secretary, S. Bowers, East 

Street Schools. 

Nottingham: Tailoresses' Union. Secretary, G. Noble, 11, St. 
Saviour's Street. 

Nottingham : Women Lace Makers' Union. Secretary, H. Bartellot, 
Great Freeman Street. 370. 

Oxford : Protective and Provident Society of Women working in 
Trades. Secretary, Miss Farrant, 13, The Crescent. 80. 

•Scottish Mill and Factory Workers Federal Union. 
Secretary, A. Whyte, Templars' Hall, Kirriemuir. 2,500. 

Staffordshire : Hanley. Women's Pottery Union. Secretary, 
James Bentley, Mission Hall Buildings, High Street, Hanley. 

Staffordshire : Burslem. Women's Pottery Union. Secretary, 
Mrs. Piatt, 38, Brindley Street. 200. 

Sunderland : Paper Mill Workers Union. Secretary, R. Dale, 
5, Albany Terrace, Commercial Road. 

Shop Assistants' Union, National. W, Johnson, General Secre- 
tary, 55, Chancery Lane, E.C. (30 branches.) 300. 

* Weavers, Northern Counties Amalgamated Association of. 
General Secretary, W. H. Wilkinson. Head Office, Endbank 
Chambers, Accrington. (29 branches. ) 43,000. 

•Weavers, West Riding of Yorkshire Power Loom Associa- 
tion of. Secretary, Allen Gee. Head Office, Friendly and Trades 
Societies Club, Huddersfield. (20 branches.) 2,000. 

•Weavers, Union of. Secretary, Edwin Hill, 55, Park Street, 
Trowbridge. 

•Weavers. Yeadon, Guiseley, and District. H. Lockwood, North 
Terrace, Yeadon. 276. 

Whitworth Vale Branch of N.C.A.W. Secretary, Ralph 
Earlwood, Market Street, Shawforth. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE TEXTILE TRADES. 

Centres of Textile Industry: Lancashire and Yorkshire- 
Changes in general conditions — Reforms not final — Extent of 
Combination : Mixed Unions — Equal wages paid to weavers in 
the cotton trade — Contrast between Lancashire and Yorkshire — 
Lower scale for women in Yorkshire — Fines — Supervision : 
Immorality — System of Fines : Deductions from wages — 
Sanitation : Defective arrangements — High temperature in 
cotton mills — Dangerous machinery — Labour of Married 
Women ; Child labour — Reforms needed — Other Textile 
Trades : Crape — Silk — Ribbons — Carpets — Hosiery — Lace — 
Linen — Unhealthy Conditions — ^Wages. 

Centres of Textile Industry. — By far the largest 

demand for women's labour, next to household service, 
comes from the textile industry; and it is in Lancashire, 
Cheshire, and Yorkshire, where the cotton and woollen 
trades are carried on, that women's labour under the 
Factory system can best be studied. There are several 
departments of the textile trades, such as the silk industry, 
crape manufacturing, and carpet making, in which women 
are also largely employed; but it is in the great cotton 
mills of Rochdale, Oldham, Burnley, and Blackburn, the 
woollen mills of Huddersfield and Dewsbury, and the 
worsted mills of Bradford, that the great majority of women 
are to be found. 
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Changes in General Conditions. — The grievances 

of the women and children employed in the mills in the 
cotton trade were the subject of general discussion fifty 
years ago, and it was the exposure of the terrible conditions 
under which they worked, the excessive hours, the 
insanitary conditions, and their cpmplete helplessness, 
that forced the hand of the various governments of the 
day, and enabled Lord Ashley to introduce his factory 
legislation. Since that time the country has heard but 
little of the lot of the mill operatives, but from time to time 
it appears that all is not as it should be. For instance, 
evidence was laid before the Labour Commission which 
shewed that the currently-accepted picture of the prosperity 
and comfort of the mill operatives was much too highly 
coloured. The representatives both of the women and 
of the men brought forward a mass of evidence shewing 
that the grievances to which the work-people were 
exposed were of the most real and vital kind. The wages 
in certain districts and departments might be good, but 
the over-driving, the speeding up of machinery, the high 
temperature maintained in the mills, the utterly inadequate 
provision made for the health of the work-people, and the 
prevalence of fines, all pointed to the conclusion that the 
factory legislation contemplated by Lord Ashley and his 
successors, and followed up from time to time almost to 
the present moment, presented no finality. The conditions 
of labour have, it is true, been transformed since those 
early days when we read of the operatives* deputation to 
Lord Palmerston. In order to demonstrate that working 
a mule was not an easy matter the operatives induced the 
Prime Minister to push a chair up and down the room in 
imitation of a spinner's motions. The hours of labour have 
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been shortened, but the intensity of labour has increased 
at an even higher rate. The strain upon the muscle and 
bodily strength may be less, but the nervous wear and tear, 
the mental strain, the storm and stress of the mill, have 
been also steadily increasing. The history of the troubles 
of the Lancashire and Yorkshire operative is not then a 
closed chapter ; for that matter no department of industry 
in these days is or can be. Changes and improvements in 
manufacturing processes and machinery are so constant 
and sweeping that the worker is ever face to face with new 
problems, many of which, indeed, are directly due to the 
rising standard of his own life. 

Extent of Combination.-~Whilst Lancashire and 
Yorkshire afford the most instructive field for studying the 
influence of factory legislation upon labour, the information 
that may be gleaned there respecting combination as an 
element in the economic and social life of women is no less 
instructive. Side by side with one another you find two 
great kindred industries — the woollen and the cotton — and 
the level of one, so far as women are concerned, is far 
below that of the other. No explanation based on com- 
petition, either in commercial or labour markets, can account 
for this difference. The explanation must be sought, not in 
the ability of the individual or the working of the market, 
but in the extent and direction of the combination which 
exists among the operatives. It is certain that the operatives 
of Lancashire and Cheshire have shewn themselves far 
more alive to the benefits of combination than those of 
Yorkshire. The worker in the cotton mill, whether male 
or female, is a Trade Unionist almost as a matter of course, 
and though, as in the best organized of trades, a certain 
number still remain outside the pale of the union, those 
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who are inside are sufficiently strong, both in numbers and 
in practical effectiveness, to formulate the labour policy of 
the trade. There is a wide difference between formulating 
a policy and carrying it out in practice, but the organizations 
of the spinners, weavers, and card-room workers have been 
successful in making the two very nearly synonymous. 
Their leaders have been fully alive to the absurdity of 
attempting to carry through an heroic policy in the absence 
of effective co-operation on the part of the majority. To 
ignore the women workers would have been fatal in an 
industry which numbers them by tens of thousands. 
Accordingly the policy of the Unionists has been to bring 
men and women together into the same organization; to 
treat their labour as one and the same; and to provide 
equal rules for the remuneration and protection of all. 
The most notable result has been that women weavers in 
the cotton trade are paid precisely the same wages as the 
men ; though indeed the fact is scarcely second in import- 
ance that the co-operation of the women workers in every 
branch of the cotton industry is absolutely secured for 
every trade movement. 

The Northern Counties Weavers' Association numbers 
71,180 members, and of these 43,000 are women and 
28,180 men ; whilst the Card and Blowing-room Operatives' 
Organization with its 35,000 members has 14,000 men and 
21,000 women enrolled. There are no women in the 
Amalgamated Association of Operative Cotton Spinners, 
but by the federal arrangement I have referred to, on large 
questions of trade policy, and even of state policy, where 
the interests of the cotton trade are touched, men and 
women spinners, cardroom-workers, and weavers, every 
component part of the labour of the cotton trade, may be 
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counted upon to "go solid." Although the men are in a 
minority in these unions they have not as yet seen their 
way to giving any considerable share of the control to the 
women, and the managing bodies consist almost exclusively 
of men. The fact that women have made no move for 
representation would serve to show that their interests have 
been well guarded by the various executive bodies. Nor 
does there appear to be any jealousy or friction between 
the men and women in the Cotton Trade. Mr. Mullen, 
Secretary of the Cardroom-workers' Organization, giving 
evidence before the Labour Commission, spoke emphatically 
on this point, and what he said is equally true of other 
departments where men and women are employed together. 
It seems obvious indeed that where absolutely equal 
conditions are claimed, and can be maintained, for both 
sexes, the causes of ill-feeling and disagreement are removed, 
inasmuch as the fatal element of competition between men 
and women is no longer at work. 

Contrast between Yorkshire and Lancashire. — 

« 

At any rate we have not the extraordinary anomaly which 
the woollen trade shews, of work precisely similar in kind, 
and almost equal in quantity, being blacklisted, as it were, 
because it is done by women. I have before me a document 
entitled "Huddersfield Woollen Manufacturers' and Spin- 
ners' Association — Amended Weaving Scale," in which the 
piece-work prices for men and women respectively are given. 
The men have a table upon one side, and upon an 
opposite side it is indicated under the heading " Women. 
15 per cent, to be deducted from men's scale for woollens 
and cotton warps reversibles. 20 per cent, to be deducted 
from men's scale for white-vested worsted mixture, or solid 
coloured worsteds and woollen shawls. 2-5 per cent, to be 

H 
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deducted from men's scale for single white worsteds. 30 
per cent, to be deducted from men*s scale for serges 
and cotton warps. 15 per cent, to be deducted from 
men's scale for coloured worsteds." The above applies 
to looms running fifty picks per minute; for looms 
running seventy to eighty picks per minute 50 per 
cent, less than men's scale is to be paid for wages, while in 
other cases proportionate deductions are prescribed. For 
looms running no to 120 picks per minute the rate is 
briefly and compendiously set out, as one-third of men's 
scale, which is equivalent to a penalty of two-thirds of the 
wage. The women, it may be noted, are as skilful and 
as rapid workers as the men, only less productive to the 
extent of about 2^ per cent., a difference which is accounted 
for by the inability of the women to readjust their looms 
when out of order. The disparity which is put upon them 
has therefore no proportionate foundation in fact. It is a 
purely artificial degradation of wages, a system at Once 
of fining the workers for being women, and of putting 
women's work and claims for an adequate standard of living 
at a discount. To thoroughly appreciate what the Unions 
of the cotton trade have done it is well to bear in mind 
this manner of dealing with women's labour, which is 
habitual in every trade where men and women are jointly 
employed. Instances might be multiplied in the woollen 
trade. Thus in d, large Halifax carpet mill the women's 
wages average 135". 9^. per week, and the men's ;^i ix. 8^. 
foj the same work. And in the wool-combing trade of 
Bradford the average weekly earnings of the women are 
125". against the men's 18^. 

Nor is it only in the matter of wages that the Trade Unions 
have been able to do so much for the women operatives 
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of Lancashire. There is abundant evidence to shew that 
public opinion has been brought to bear by them upon the 
administration of the Factory Acts, and that a standard of 
factory administration has been brought about through 
their agency that could not possibly have been attained 
without it. Then again in the matter of fines, with which 
I deal more fully later on, the Unions have made them- 
selves felt. Whilst fining is still far too prevalent in the 
cotton factories it is less prevalent and arbitrary than in 
the woollen and worsted trades. 

Supervision. — But perhaps the question which touches 
women most closely is the nature of the supervision to 
which they are subjected. Unhappily this has some- 
times been of the lowest kind. Not only have bullying 
expedients been used for the purpose of "driving" the 
workpeople — for instance, by exposing the names of 
those who had fallen below the standard of the labour 
driver in the shed — but immoral conduct has had to be 
submitted to. However, the Unions have taken a firm 
attitude in this latter respect, and indeed two strikes have 
recently taken place, one at Oldham and one at Nelson, 
with the result that in each case the obnoxious overlooker 
was removed. In the Nelson case the evidence was 
submitted to arbitrators, clergymen of the neighbourhood, 
who, in giving their judgment, placed it on record that the 
offences of which the man had been judged guilty "are 
not uncommon among men who have the oversight of the 
female operatives in other mills, and as ministers of religion 
we most earnestly appeal to the employers of labour 
practically to recognise their duty in this matter, and 
seriously consider how essential it is to the happiness and 
well-being of those under their charge, as well as to their 
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credit, to make the moral conduct of theit work-people the 
subject of nearer concern and of greater importance." It 
is satisfactory to note that this award has created an 
improvement in the behaviour of overlookers generally, 
and has attracted the attention of employers. 

Fines. — The system of fines is deeply felt and bitterly 
resented. The fines may be divided generally into two 
classes ; namely, disciplinary, and those inflicted on account 
of damage done to the work. Under the first head are 
included fines for late attendance in starting work, and in 
returning to the mill after meal hours ; being found in the 
wrong shed or room; laughing, sitting down, etc. Fines 
for late attendance range as a rule from id, for the first five 
minutes lost up to 3^. and 6d. according to the time lost; 
other disciplinary fines from 6d, to 2^. 6d. The deductions 
made for damages of various kinds are even a more serious 
matter. After the work leaves the loom it is examined and 
passed, and if any flaw is found in it the weaver is liable 
to have the piece returned with the intimation that she 
must buy it, or submit to a heavy deduction. In many 
cases the fines imposed amount to the wages earned upon 
the piece. The injustices incident to such a system — if 
system it can be called where no rule obtains — are many. 
In the first place it gives an immense power into the hands 
of the overlooker or cloth looker who examines the work, 
and this power is often abused. Then again it Enables the 
employers to shift from themselves to the workpeople the 
loss sustained by the use of bad material. The system of 
piece-work itself accomplishes this, as the worse the material 
the longer and more troublesome the job, and the less the 
wages. But in addition to this the worker's own time has to 
be lost in " mending," and wages are deducted for mistakes 
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which no amount of watchfulness or skill could avert. 
Frequently too the operatives are not even shewn the piece 
on account of which the fine is imposed. The "Particulars 
Clause," which was inserted in the Factory Act of 1891, had 
mainly its origin in what amounted to a fraudulent system 
of deductions. The system is somewhat too technical for 
explanation here, but it consists in giving weavers and 
other textile piece workers a false basis on which to calcu- 
late the amount of work done, so that the wages paid to 
them fall short of what they are entitled to receive. It is 
now compulsory upon employers to furnish to certain 
classes of operatives particulars of piece-work — ^another 
instance in which Trade Unionism has suggested legis- 
lation, for the clause is entirely due to the influence of the 
Textile Unions. 

Among other forms of deduction are charges made for 
the use of hot water, the oiling of looms, the renewal and 
repair of brushes and oil cans, and the cleaning out of 
lavatories. I have known mills in which the system of 
fines has been purely nominal ; but unfortunately these 
constitute a minority, the rule being that the workpeople 
have to ensure the employer out of their own wages against 
all risks and damage in the process of production, whether 
due to defects in material, machinery, or workmanship. 

Sanitation. — Although the Factory Acts have been 
in operation for several years, the lamentable conditions 
to which reference has been made in passing can scarcely 
be said to have been seriously grappled with. It is neces- 
sary to distinguish between the conditions which attach to 
the work-place, and those which are due to the nature of 
the work itself. I have therefore considered them apart 
from one another. There is abundant evidence to shew 
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that throughout the textile trades operatives are exposed in 
a very grave degree to evils arising from defective sanitary 
arrangements. In the majority of mills the sanitary 
arrangements are most unsatisfactory, both from the point 
of view of health and decency. Evidence collected on 
this head by the Labour Commission leaves no doubt 
whatever upon the matter. Whether it is due to negligence, 
or ignorance, or both, the fact remains that, tried by the lowest 
standard, the sanitary arrangements are grossly defective. 
This part of the subject cannot be left without remarking 
upon the altogether lower level of public health adminis- 
tration existing inside the factory than that which is main- 
tained outside. We must deal with remedies later on, but 
the lack of symmetry and co-ordination in our public health 
system stands out so glaringly in this particular as to call 
for some notice here. Dealing with ventilation, it is equally 
evident that the mills have been designed entirely without 
reference to the workers. The consequence is, that where 
ventilation exists it is often of the most haphazard descrip- 
tion. Everything is subordinated to the purposes of 
manufacture, and however vigilant and efficient a factory 
inspector may be, it is often impossible to arrange in 
existing buildings for the proper renewal of air. 

High Temperature in Cotton Mills.— With regard 
to temperature and atmosphere the woollen worker is 
better off than the cotton worker. The practice of 
sizing the cotton has led to the introduction of exces- 
sive heat and steam for the purpose of softening the 
fabric during the process of weaving. It was to check 
this that the Cotton Cloth Act was introduced; but, 
although a certain standard has now been laid down, the 
operatives are still exposed to very injurious influences. 
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In many of the weaving sheds the temperature stands at 
90**, whilst steam jets are to be found within a few inches 
of the weavers' heads. Cotton weavers suffer in consequence 
from diseases of the chest brought about by the sudden 
change from the hot, humid atmosphere to the outside air. 
Rheumatism is also general, and cases of fainting are not 
uncommon among the workers in these mills. But even 
where there is no artificial production of a bad atmosphere, 
there always exists the natural deterioration induced by the 
presence of large numbers of workpeople penned together 
with a great mass of machinery. The great heat and 
exhaustion of air, the constant showers of fibrous dust 
given off by the fabric in course of construction, are 
elements which call for a strenuous counterblast in the 
shape of abundant fresh air. In the chapter upon diseases 
of occupation fuller reference is made to these matters. 

Dangerous Machinery. — Much has been done to 
secure the protection of dangerous machinery, but accidents 
caused by flying shuttles are still far too frequent, and are 
sometimes attended by the most distressing results. In 
eighteen recent shuttle accidents the loss of an eye has 
ensued. This is a risk which is quite preventable by the 
adoption of a shuttle-guard. But the matter is left to the 
option of employers, and guards are not in general use. 

Labour of Married Women. — There are other 
sacrifices demanded of the women who work in the textile 
trades besides those which can be directly connected with 
their work. I am aware that many of the workers them- 
selves do not look upon their employment in this light. 
An abundant demand for labour in which women can par- 
ticipate is generally regarded as a great boon ; but against 
the advantages must be set the drawbacks — the com- 
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parative break-up of home life and the habitual neglect 
of children. The" problem is a grave one, and opinions 
are conflicting, but most people agree that something 
should be done at any rate to arrest the terrible infant 
mortality, which is to be found in all the centres which give 
widespread employment for married women. It is urged 
that it is impossible to legislate for comfortable homes, and 
that the direct prohibition of the labour of those whose 
homes should be their first charge is also impossible, but 
that yet some improvement is necessary, and can, by more 
moderate measures, be secured. We certainly cannot afford 
— the manufacturers themselves cannot afford — to have 
generation after generation sapped of its strength, and 
thrown upon life unfitted for its tasks. And much also may 
be said as to the doubtful economy of the mother's supple- 
mentary wage. It may sometimes be the means of adding 
to the family income, but cases have come- under my 
notice in which the weekly payments made for looking 
after the home and children, the extra expenses involved in 
mending and in washing and in the preparation of food, 
outweigh the gain in wages. Then again the payments 
for doctors and medicine are higher in families where the 
mother works at the mill, and the children are left to them- 
selves, than in those where the children are constantly 
under a mother's care. If in addition to this we remember 
the tendency of women's labour to pull down the general 
standard of remuneration, it is apparent that we must not 
hasten to accept the conclusion that the prohibition of the 
labour of married women, either partially or entirely, would 
mean the impoverishment of the family. 

Child Labour. — Much attention has been given to 
the age of admission of children to work in the textile 
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trades. At the Berlin Conference twelve was fixed ais a 
sort of international minimum at which children should be 
allowed to enter upon factory labour. The age fixed by 
the British factory legislation of that time was ten for half- 
timers and fourteen for full-timers, or thirteen if the child 
had passed the prescribed educational standard. Our repre- 
sentatives, however, with the concurrence of the Government, 
endorsed the proposal for raising the age to twelve. When 
however the Factory Act of 1891 was being passed through 
the House of Commons, the opposition of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire overcame the good intentions of the Government. 
Instead of proposing to raise the age to twelve, they refused 
to alter the then existing law, with the result that they were 
beaten on Mr. Sydney Buxton's amendment to raise the 
age to eleven. And most people — except of course directly 
interested parents and employers — ^who are acquainted with 
the unhealthy surroundings of mill life, are of opinion that 
eleven is too young an age at which to begin work, even as 
a half-timer. It is true that the certifying surgeon is 
empowered by the Factory Act to refuse a certificate to any 
child who appears to him to be from physical causes unfit 
for work ; but the children are only submitted for examina- 
tion once, either upon, or immediately after beginning work, 
so that their fitness for employment must therefore be more 
or less a matter of speculation. They are not again 
examined till they have become "young persons," and a 
certain number whose employers manage to evade the law 
are never examined at all. 

Other Textile Trades.-— The other branches of the 
textile trades, and the other districts in which those already 
referred to exist, are, with the exception of the linen trade, 
comparatively unimportant. Of those in the woollen-cloth 
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trade, or such of it as still survives in the West of England, 
we find women who work in the factories at Trowbridge 
and Stroud earning about two-thirds of the wages of the 
Yorkshire women. There is no effective combination either 
amongst the men or the women. Wages have been fixed by 
custom, and they scarcely ever fluctuate. The low-water mark 
of factory wages is to be found in the Essex crape industry, 
where the women are in receipt of about ^s. a week. 

The silk trade is carried on mostly at Macclesfield 
and Leek. The wages earned by women vary according 
to the districts and employers. They are for the most 
part very low; and as employment in the silk trade is 
more intermittent than in any other textile industry, the 
average wages per week for the year are miserably low. In 
the silk-throwing trade of Macclesfield they amount to 
about 6s, a week if calculated throughout the year. Women 
working power looms can command about 12s, a week 
during the good season. Taking the various departments 
together, the average wages in Leek are iis. 6d.j Derby lo^., 
and Congleton 7^. In Coventry, which is the principal 
centre of ribbon weaving, much of the work is done by 
outdoor weavers ; their looms are driven by an engine which 
supplies the power to each block of houses. The weaver 
owns the loom and pays rent for house and power together 
at the rate of about los. per week ; home workers are able 
to command better prices than the factory workers. 

In the carpet manufacture, of which Kidderminster is 
the centre, a large number of women are employed, the 
wages ranging from 6s. sl week for the simplest work to 
14s. 6d. for the more difficult. Men are employed in the 
heaviest work and in the most skilled departments, and they 
have been able to resist the introduction of women^s labour 
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Fourteen years ago an attempt was made to introduce 
women at the same wages as those paid in Yorkshire, 
about 1 5 J. a week, but the men held their ground, and 
still retain the old standard of 35^. 

The hosiery and lace trades, which are carried on 
in Nottinghamshire and Leicestershire, give employment 
to several thousand women. There is no standard rate of 
wages in Nottingham ; the small firms pay lower wages 
than the large ones, whilst in the adjoining country 
districts the rates are considerably lower than in Notting- 
ham. A great deal of finishing work is given out by 
middlemen to people in these districts, and is paid for 
at a very low rate. 

The lace trade is characterised by extreme irregularity 
of employment. Wages range from 4-f. a week for 
"dressing" lace to 245. for making it up. A quantity of 
work which was formerly done inside the factories is now 
given out, with the result that prices have dropped heavily. 
As in the hosiery trade, the sanitation and ventilation of 
the factories vary very greatly. No standard appears to be 
recognized or enforced, and as is the case in so many other 
industries, a few employers have spared no trouble or expense 
to ensure the health and comfort of their workpeople, 
whilst the majority have done little or nothing. 

Belfast may claim to be the centre of the linen trade, 
which finds habitation as well throughout the north of 
Ireland, and in the little Scotch towns of Forfar, Brechin, 
and Dunfermline. But in Scotland the linen industry 
and the jute industry are largely carried on together, 
whilst in Belfast the linen trade almost unsupplemented 
holds the field, and provides work for nearly 30,000 
girls and women. The processes of manufacture closely 
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resemble those of the cotton industry, but the wages are 
much lower, the unhealthy conditions far more marked, 
the protective agencies supplied by the workers themselves 
in the shape of trade unions altogether wanting, and a 
law similar to that which regulates the heat and humidity 
in the weaving sheds of Lancashire non-existent* 

It is extremely difficult to give the actual wages earned, 
for although the supply of employment is usually regular, 
much loss of time is occasioned by the exhausting and 
unhealthy nature of the work, and a considerable lessening 
of wages is consequent upon the deductions and penalties 
which are enforced. Thus if a woman loses half a day 
she is deprived of half her bonus, whilst the loss of a 
whole day means the disappearance of the bonus altogether. 
This so-called bonus on regular employment is really a part 
of the time wages of the workers. In most of the factories 
and mills it is is, 6d., in some ix. a week. As it is ex- 
ceptional for a woman to be able to work the whole week 
through, this bonus rarely finds its way in its integrity into 
her pocket. In addition to this there are fines and 
deductions for damaged work, just as there are in the 
cotton and woollen industries. Taking all this into 
account, the average wages of the women can scarcely 
amount to more than 8x. or qx. a week. Further reference 
is made to the grossly insanitary condition of the trade 
and the mills in another chapter. So far no labour move- 
ments on the part of the women have ever had the slightest 
success. The employers have been in the habit of meeting 
any movements of the kind by the threat of a lock-out, 
which has been carried into effect more than once. 

* The linen trade has since been classed among " dangerous trades," 
and is now under ** Special Rules." 



CHAPTER V. 

MISCELLANEOUS TRADES. 

Machinery and Women's Labour — Demand for Cheap Labour — The 
Sweating System — Basis of Men's and Women's Wages — Women's 
Wages merely Supplementary — Women's Wages in various Industries 
— Difference between Men's and Women's Wages artificially kept 
up — Policy of Men's Unions. 

Machinery and Women's Labour. — We have seen 
that in the textile trades men and women do the same kind 
of work, and are almost equally skilled. Where their 
labour is organised they can also in some districts command 
the same rate of payment; but it is certainly true that in 
most trades which have opened their doors to women, the 
idea on the employer's part has been to secure a supply of 
cheaper labour than could be obtained if men alone were 
to be relied upon, and to break down the male monopoly. 
While this may not form a conscious and distinct motive 
on the part of employers, it is obvious that the intense 
sub-division and specialisation of manufacturing processes 
has made it possible as time has gone on to dispense more 
and more with trained and skilled labour, and to call in 
women and children who, with a little practice, could soon 
adapt themselves to the work. The more labour has 
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become impersonal, the more the machine has produced 
both the muscular energy and the manual skill which were 
once purely humao in their origin, the simpler has the 
labour question become from the manufacturer's point of 
view. " If," he says to himself, " my machine, on which I 
have laid out so much capital, and which represents the 
ingenuity and the experiments of long years of labour, can 
perform all the movements of the human body a thousand 
times more swiftly and surely; if my machine does the 
working and the thinking, it is not likely that I am going 
to pay the people who watch and tend it as though they did 
all the work." It is in those industrial departments where the 
human processes are most mechanical and lend themselves 
after a short training to almost automatic performance, 
that the field of women's labour under the factory system 
for the most part lies. All those who are at all conversant 
with the movements of industry and mechanical invention 
will be able to call to mind examples in point Of course 
the same process is taking place where men only are em- 
ployed. The skilled artizan has become less of a necessity as 
the skilled machine becomes more common ; and, on the 
other hand, the unskilled labourer, the man who does the 
rough lifting, hewing, and carrying work is becoming more 
of a mechanic, as the mechanical stone-breaker, the steam 
navvy, the grain elevator, and other contrivances of the 
kind, come into use. Now, while we have these two sets of 
forces at work, one superseding the muscular energy, and 
the other the manual skill and the mental training, the 
bearing of these tendencies upon women's employment 
cannot be overlooked. It seems only reasonable to suppose 
that the demand for women's labour in connection with 
mechanical industry will become greater and greater as the 
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work becomes simpler and lighter ; whilst masculine labour, 
in so far as it stands for special aptitude and skill, is likely 
to find itself in less request, and may have to submit to 
accepting a lower standard of remuneration fixed by women. 
The movement of labour in the United States, as well as in 
this country, tends to confirm this view. 

The Sweating System. — Attention, perhaps, has 
been too much fixed upon certain incidents of the 
evolution of industry which, though important, are, as 
it were, branch lines, to have fully grasped the real 
economical trend of events. Amongst these is what is 
known as the sweating system. But the sweating system 
is, after all, but a kind of guerilla warfare carried on upon the 
flanks of the main engagement. You find it at its height 
in certain exceptional communities like London, where the 
cost of rent is so heaw as to make it more economical for 
the employer to let the worker pay the rent instead of 
himself. Again, the accumulation of human beings in a 
great centre like London is so vast that the purchaser of 
labour is in a position to compete with machinery without 
standing to lose. This is why the human pressure becomes 
so intolerable. It is a race in which the individual has to 
compete against organisation and machinery — usually under 
the most depressing conditions — in which the worker, 
without receiving any equivalent, carries a large responsi- 
bility, which, under organised industry, is discharged by 
the employer. It is only necessary to compare some great 
clothing factory where the sewing machines are driven by 
machinery, and work goes on in a well-lighted and airy 
building for a fixed number of hours daily at a fixed scale 
of payment, with the dirty and cramped rooms in White- 
chapel or Stepney, which are rendered comfortless as a 
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home by being turned into a workshop, in which a 
ruinous price is paid for the sewing machine bought on the 
hire system, and where there are no regular hours of work, 
but alternations of high pressure and protracted idleness, 
and finally where the rate of payment is a matter for 
constant haggling between the unfortunate worker and 
the middleman who gives out the clothes from the 
City warehouse to be made up — you have only to com- 
pare these two methods of industry to realise the real 
nature of the struggle, and the intolerable pressure to 
which the victim of high rents, abnormal density of 
population, and correspondingly low standard of equip- 
ment is subjected. 

The conclusions to be drawn from this brief survey 
seem to me to be not unimportant. In the first place, 
it is because labour has become so much lighter, and 
trades so much more easily learned, that the demand 
for women^s labour has grown so immensely of late years ; 
in the second place, machinery, the' great leveller, is 
tending to abolish rapidly such differences as have 
existed between men's and women's labour; and, in 
the third place, that whether legislation or organisation 
be attempted in the interests of the workers, it must 
embrace men and women alike. 

Basis of Men's and Women's Wages. — But 

another condition which faces one at every turn of the 
labour market, goes so far to differentiate the work of 
men and women, that it may seem to make all the 
levelling influences which we have just considered of no 
account. In the case of men wages are based upon 
the cost of living. They approximate to a man's standard of 
existence and that of his family for the time being. 
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With the woman worker, on the other hand, though 
there are exceptions, the rule is that her wages are of a 
supplementary character. ' If she can add something to 
the nett weekly takings of the family, that is the chief 
point. The daughter, who is apprenticed to the dress- 
maker or milliner, or who begins life as a half-timer in 
the mills, iar not working for her living in the same way 
as the man who has to provide himself with an indepen- 
dence; and it is obvious that this factor, modified as it 
is by all the variations of the standard of family living 
in different parts of the country, must be at the bottom 
of much that is confusing, arbitrary, and inexplicable in 
the women's labour movement. For instance, cases are 
constantly to be found of a different scale of payment for 
men and women for the same work. Thus, in the French- 
polishing, printing, and many other trades, women are 
paid on a lower scale at piece-work than men. We find 
that the average value of a woman's work is 9^. or 10s, 
a week, while that of a man is two or three times as high. 
It is not that she does half or one- third as much work, 
or that it is to that extent inferior in quality to men's 
work : the reason, I think, must in very many cases be 
looked for from the domestic side. A woman considers 
what it will be worth while to add to the family revenue, 
rather than what her work is really worth. This fact 
more than anything else ' accounts for the immense diffi- 
culties of introducing order and humanity into the field 
of woman's labour; for, obviously, if the woman worker 
is to acquire any form of economic independence she 
must be able to earn such a rate of wages as will 
enable her to maintain a decent standard of subsistence. 
But this is rendered impossible so long as the effective 
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remuneration of women's work is decided by. conditions 
other than those which properly attach to the work. With 
some girls working for pocket-money, others literally ex- 
ploited by their parents, and regarded as a mere means of 
bringing grist to the mill ; others again working to lay by 
something to get married on, and a further great section 
of wives toiling to add something to their husbands' wages; 
it is only too clear that the economic independence of 
women, which the advocates of laisser faire in women's 
labour hope to bring about, is very, very far from being 
accomplished. 

These conditions make it extremely unsafe to attempt 
generalizations as to the wages earned by women in the 
various industries. There are, however, certain fairly well- 
defined groups of trades, having wage features in common, 
at which it will be interesting to glance. I will take first 
the trades — very few in number — where women are or- 
ganized Chief of these is the cotton industry; and here 
we find that where men and women, do the same work 
they receive, with a few unimportant exceptions, the same 
wages. The payment for weavers, men or women, is fixed 
according to the length and character of the piece of ma- 
terial, and the looms are calculated to earn a certain sum for 
a full day's work according to their size and speed. The 
earnings, therefore, vary with the time worked; but it is 
quite a common thing for a woman weaver to earn 24X. a 
week all the year round. With spinners the case is different 
The mule spinners are men, and earn about 35^. a week. 
The wages of ring and throstle spinners — women — ^rarely 
come to more than 14J. or 15J. This kind of spinning 
has, in some cases, displaced mule spinning, but only to 
a slight extent, as it is not available for all varieties of 
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material. The women and giris in the cardroom depart- 
ments earn about iSs. and 20s., warpers about the same, 
and winders rather less. These rates may be compared 
with those in the Yorkshire textile trade, where the workers' 
organization is less powerful, and consequently, in many 
cases, women are paid at a considerably lower rate than 
men for similar work. This is markedly the case with 
the Huddersfield weavers; also with the wool -combers at 
Bradford, where women earn 12s, for work at which men 
make iSs. The Yorkshire weavers' wages are in some 
cases as low as 8^. or 9^. a week, and seldom average more 
than iSs. A common plan is to calculate all wages on a 
" women's scale," and pay the men so much extra for the 
piece. The women in the Yorkshire textile trade, on the 
whole, do not appear to be in any better position than 
the ordinary class of unorganized female factory workers. 
In the West of England cloth districts wages are even 
lower than in Yorkshire ; for a weaver earns only from 7 j. 
to 1 4 J. a week, taking the wages all the year round. For 
a great mass of other factory workers these figures would 
represent the usual earnings. Among this class are jam 
makers, bookbinders, mineral-water operatives, bottle- 
washers, and confectioners. Confectioners generally begin 
at 3J. 6d, a week, and the average is about Ss. But in 
some trades, or branches of trades, the earnings are still 
lower. The silk throwsters of Macclesfield, for instance, 
and the Essex crape weavers, make about 6s. a week, and 
the tobacco operatives 6s. or 7^. On the other hand, 
skilled cigar makers can earn from iSs. to 30J. a week. 
And again, some of the Birmingham trades are less badly 
paid. The button makers, for example, earn 10s. to 15^. 
a week, and in the hosiery, boot and shoe, and lace trades, 
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the wages for the more skilled parts of the work are fairly 
good, as women's wages go, in times of full work ; though 
when the factories are working short time only ^s. or 4s, a 
week may be the average. These last trades, which have 
their chief seats in Leicester and Nottingham, all suffer from 
the competition of underpaid labour in the neighbouring 
districts. The hosiery seamer in the factory earns from 
lis. to 16s, a week full time; but a home-worker at the 
same business may work hard all the week and only make 
2S. 6d, or 3^. Perhaps the worst paid group of trades is 
that in which home-work is the leading feature, such as 
shirtraaking, mantle-making, tailoring, matchbox-making. 
The earnings are not only low but uncertain, and it is 
impossible to make any generalization as to their amount. 
There are certain skilled occupations, such as dressmaking 
and millinery, in which a superior worker can earn what 
are, for women, good wages. A dressmaker will commonly 
make from 10s. to ;^i, and a milliner about the same; 
but it must be remembered that there are women and 
girls employed in the minor branches of such trades whose 
wages are much less, and in provincial towns the superior 
workers too are paid on a lower scale. Finally, there are 
the women employed in very toilsome, disagreeable, or 
dangerous trades, and these are by no means highly paid 
when the nature of their work is considered. Laundresses, 
in the washing branch of the trade, get 2s. 6d. or 2s, 9^. a 
day, and ironers 3^. to 3^. 6^., and in all branches of the 
laundry trade employment is intermittent. Women are 
employed in tinplate works, ironworks, and brickworks, 
for 7 J. 6d, a week, or little more, and white -lead workers' 
wages are often only 2s. a day. 
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§ Difference between Men's and Women's wages 

artificially kept up. — To sum up, then, the points we 
have been considering; — whilst there are strong forces at 
work tending to abolish the distinctions between men's 
and women's work and the industrial disabilities to which 
women have been subject, such as lack of training and 
muscular strength, these very distinctions are still kept up 
by the different method of appraising the work performed. 
Even though a woman's work may be as good and as rapid 
as a man's, we have seen that her scale of payment is 
frequently far inferior to his. She may be working on the 
same kind of machine, speeded at the same pace, turning 
out the same commodity, and yet a heavy penalty is laid on 
her simply because she is a woman. The experience gained 
in the cotton trade, however, seems to shew that in an 
industry where machinery is largely employed, and where 
the trade organization includes both men and women, 
the economic disadvantages under which women labour 
tend to disappear. 

It would seem, therefore, clearly to be in the true interest 
of workmen to promote such legislation and such methods 
of organization as will afford to women the same vantage- 
ground as men. A good deal of nonsense is talked and 
written about men's unions trampling on women's labour. 
It is not to women's labour as such that the unions are 
opposed ; but they know from long experience that labour, 
whether it be men's or women's, that yields to the slightest 
pressure, and whose remuneration is subject to no given / 
standard of living or efficiency, is the greatest danger that 
they could have to meet. To blame men for their action 
in trying to apply to women's labour the conditions which 
they have found absolutely essential to their own well-being, 
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is really to deny their own organizations any validity. It 
seems to me very certain that by resisting the levelling down 
which would follow any surrender of the standard of living 
as the minimum gauge of wages the men's unions have 
been fighting not only against the degradation of labour 
generally, but for a better status for women's labour. 



CHAPTER VI. 

INFLUENCE OF OCCUPATION ON HEALTH. 

Economic Importance of Health — Causes of Ill-health — Textile 
Trades — Cotton: Steaming, Sizing, and Fluff — Children : 
Dr. Tarrop's Report — Linen : Dr. Purdon*s Report — Deaths of 
Bel&ist Mill-workers — Mortality among Women — Shoddy, Silk, 
and Lace — Other Trades— Pottery Manufacture — White 
Lead: Examples of Injurious Effects — Effect on Offspring. — 
Greater Susceptibility of Women — ^White Lead in other Manu- 
fectures— Lucifer Match Trade — ^Ventilation in Factories. 

§ Economic Importance of Health,— The eco- 
nomics of industry from the point of view of wealth have 
quite a literature of their own; but the more vital stand- 
point of health has been almost entirely overlooked by the 
economist, the sociologist, and the physiologist. It is a 
singular oversight, for one would have thought that the 
conservation of industrial energy was a tolerably important 
element in the field of production. But, along with 
certain other large assumptions, we seem to have reckoned 
upon an inexhaustible supply of labour. It may be con- 
sidered somewhat fanciful to assume anything else when 
in most trades the supply of labour exceeds the demand, 
and machinery increasingly takes the place of physical 
labour. The number of the labourers who present them- 
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selves is not, however, the only matter for consideration, 
the quality of their labour is of the most materiar im- 
portance. It is a matter of the greatest moment to 
secure well-developed and healthy people for the industrial 
army. 

§ Causes of Ill-health. — The main causes of in- 
dustrial ill-health, which apply equally to men and women, 
though with even greater intensity to the latter, may be 
classified under two heads; — causes which are incidental 
to the nature of the work itself, and injurious circum- 
stances connected with its surroundings. Under the first 
head would come cases of poisoning from handling or 
breathing or absorbing in some way the poisonous 
matter given off from material that was being worked 
up; the inhalation of "dust" — a generic term which 
may suffice to express an almost infinite variety of 
particles of a more or less injurious character generated 
in working up textile fabrics and in the various processes 
of manufacturing and finishing metallic commodities; 
and, thirdly, the contact with noxious gaseS and vapours 
which are encountered in not a few industries. Under 
the second head would come all matters connected with 
the surroundings of the mill or workshop, such as the 
extent to which fresh air is admitted and foul air driven 
out, the cleanliness of the workrooms, the extent to which 
gas is burned, the heat that has to be faced, whether 
from exposure to furnaces, to the hot, moist atmosphere 
produced by hot water apparatus, or by machinery, or 
from over-crowding. We should have to range more or 
less under both heads such incidents of occupation as 
sedentariness, or strain and pressure, as these may be 
partly inherent in the occupation, and partly the result of 
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custom, and therefore not necessarily connected with the 
processes of the work to be performed. 

But in considering women's work we have to take into 
account not only the immediate effect upon the worker, but 
the indirect consequences that may follow from injury to 
the system ; and here we are brought almost at once into 
contact with all the grave questions connected with the 
subject of married women's labour. As to the extent and 
gravity of the injuries to health arising from the general 
causes indicated, there is no question whatever. The 
reader who wishes to ascertain for himself full particulars 
as to diseases of occupation cannot do better than read 
the work by Dr. Arlidge, in which he breaks the ground on 
this immense subject. He will find no less than ninety 
occupations specified as dangerous because of the amount 
of dust disseminated, and an equally large category of 
trades in which the women employed suffer in one way or 
another from contact with harmful materials, from eman- 
ations, or from muscular or nervous troubles contracted in 
connection with their work. 

§ Textile Trades. Cotton. — If we glance at some 
of the processes connected with the textile trades, we shall 
be able to form some idea of what their effects are upon 
the operatives. The manufacturer in Burnley or Blackburn 
who steams his cotton in the weaving of it produces a given 
result not only upon the fabric but upon the operative, and 
the same statement applies to the process of sizing, of 
which steaming is a subsidiary function. Both processes are 
entered into for the purpose of weighting the cotton-cloth, 
which is sold by the pound. The compound known as size 
is made up of chloride and sulphate of zinc in conjunction 
with tallow and china clay, and this size dust gets powdered 
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over the operatives and finds its way into their lungs. The 
temperature often exceeds 90" F. in the weaving sheds, 
and the moist heat generated by the jets of steam is 
excessively trying. In many weaving sheds the damp 
accumulates on the floor and induces rheumatism and 
other troubles, and the clothes of the women employed 
become saturated. So the adulteration of cotton cloth 
carries with it the adulteration of human health and the 
break-up of constitutions, and results in consumption, 
bronchitis, rheumatism, . and general depression of vital 
force. Again, in other branches of the textile trades 
quantities of fluff and fine fibrous dust are generated, and 
the workers must take their chance of its getting into their 
lungs. This is especially true of the jute manufacturing 
and rope making industries. It is not necessary here to 
enter very closely into the technicalities of manufacturing; 
everyone will understand that the preliminary processes of 
textile work, the " combing " and " carding," as it is called, 
are bound to set free quantities of dust, whilst, later on, the 
heat and damp which prevail in much of the spinning and 
weaving are the main health factors to be considered. For 
those who live out of sight of this great industry, never 
hearing the rattle of the clogs over the roads in the early 
morning, at the dinner hour, and again when the bell rings 
for ceasing work ; who only know from passing them in the 
train the look of the huge and brilliantly lighted mills, it 
may require some effort of imagination to realise the 
importance of these matters to the operatives, who for 56 J 
hours every week are to a greater or lesser extent working 
under trying conditions. 

§ Children. — We must not forget too that for half a 
week many thousands of young children are working in 
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these places exposed to precisely the same conditions ; and 
besides the half-timers who gravitate between the mill 
and the school many children of very tender years spend 
the time when their whole future depends upon healthy 
conditions from six o'clock in the morning till five o'clock 
at night in the nfiills. If the work is trying for adults, 
what must it be for the half-timers and young whole- 
timers? On this point Dr. Tarrop, one of the certifying 
surgeons, has made some valuable researches, and I give 
below his diagnosis of two thousand factory children 
examined by him. 

§ Dr. Tarrop's Report. — " Of the first two thousand cases noted 
177 1 may be described as "specimens of the orcHnary feictory child, and 
I separate them into three iclasses— 341 superior, 1 106 medium, and 
324 distinctly below average. [Lancashire average, nota defu.] As to 
the rest of the 2000, 151 were really fine childiren, of whom twenty-one 
were excellent examples of humanity, weighing 130 lbs., 126 lbs., and 
120 lbs. respectively. The balance of the aooo — 78 in number — were 
a feeble folk, amongst whom were some eight veritable pigmies, ten 
to thirteen years old, {and not itcaling fifty pound a piece. It must be 
borne in mind that the medium average of Lancashire &ctory 
children is not equal te the average elsewhere. The latter standard is 
hardly reached by the 341 children described as superior, while the 
medium division is greatly below the -standard of good health. This is 
much more distinctly marked amongst children of thirteen, 'fiill- 
timers,' who have passed some ytfa^ in the i^tory, than it is in those 
of ten years of age. Of sixty heakhy children, averaging thirteen and 
a half years, and taken las they came (thirty-one girls and twenty-nine 
boys), the average weight was sevent)^four pound, or eighteen pound 
below the average of good health elsewhere. The lower division of 
324 included many defective and diseased cases, and of course the 
seventy-eight residuum were poor indeed. The cases of defective 
or diseased children numbered 198." He appends to these numerical 
particulars the observation that "Factory work is not so excessively 
laborious, it is the heat, impurity, and dust-laden state of the 
atmosphere that injures health. The promising child of ten degenerates 
into the lean and sallow person of thirteen, and this progress is 
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continued until a whole population becomes stunted, and thus the 
conditions of life in factory towns become a real source of danger to 
England's future. In addition to the loss of physique it is instructive 
to note the deterioration in personal appearance. Out of the 2000 
children under notice only sixteen could be described as handsome, 
and of these the larger portion were girls from Ireland." 

§ Linen. Dr. Purdon's Report — ^The conditions 

in the linen trade, the head-quarters of which are at 
Belfast, are similar in kind to those in the cotton trade. 
Careful inquiries were made nearly twenty years ago by 
the late Dr. Purdon, certifying surgeon of Belfast, who 
has devoted many years of his life to this investigation. 
He states that — 

" The skilled operatives amount to 25,759, and out of this number 
only five arrive at 70 years, and only one, a weaver, has been working 
55 years (hand and power-loom). . . . Another class, to which I would 
draw special attention, is the carders, whose life averages 45*7, and the 
average length of time employed as such is only 16*8 years. I may 
mention that if a girl gets a card at 18 years, her life is generally termi- 
nated at 30 years. . . . The next class that suffers greatly from the 
pouce is the preparers, and the average time that they work is 287 
years, and the longest time that any have been employed in the depart- 
ment is 48 years. I may say that when the workers that are employed 
in the unhealthy departments begin to feel that they are suffering from 
affections brought on by their employment, they at once select (if they 
can) the healthier processes, but the chest disease has already made too 
much progress, and their lives are only prolonged for a short time. 
The departments generally selected are the weaving, winding, and 
reeling. The dressing department is ... of special importance. The 
room . . . requires to be kept at a very high temperature, varying from 
90 to 120 or 125 according to the character of the &bric. ,On account 
of the great heat, no one under 18 and not free from chest affections is 
engaged, and as it is considered that their days are shortened by several 
years they are paid very high wages. It is seen from the tables that 
the average time of employment is only 16 '6 years, and only one has 
worked for 30 years ; they suffer greatly from the unhealthiness of their 
employment. I would recommend in addition to my former re- 
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commendations that the temperature of the mills should be especially 
attended to, and that at three o'clock each day steam fans should be 
set on (if the temperature has increased much), as the system that has 
been working for so many hours in an atmosphere of so high a tem- 
perature is still further exhausted by an increase of heat as well as by 
prolonged labour in the same ; and also that males should be employed 
at the cards. 

"Age of 'Oldest Workers' in Forty-Two Mills 
AND Eight Country Mills. 

Averages. Dr. Purdon's Tables. 
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"The Mortality of Flax, Mill, and Factory Workers. 

"It will be perceived that the flax manu&cturing operatives suffer fax 
more from phthisis and diseases of the respiratory organs than the other 
two classes — ue, the rest of the Ptisan and labouring population, and 
the gentry and mercantile classes — nearly three-fifths of those that die 
annually being taken off by diseases of the respiratory organs, while in 
the other two classes the average amounts to about two-fifths. The 
death-rate among those employed in the preparing rooms is exceedingly 
high, being thirty-one per thousand ; few of those employed in these 
rooms live beyond sixty years. The reason that the machine boys 
appear to suffer so little is that when they become 'poucey' — i.e, 
asthmatic — from fiax dust, numbers of them leave the mills on account 
of suffering from chest affections, and go to other trades, where they 
linger out a diseased existence, or die from phthisis, and their deaths 
have been placed in the second class. 

" In the machine and preparing rooms the atmosphere is constantly 
loaded with the fiax dust called *pouce.' . . . The irritating quality 
of the dust is felt upon the throat, which soon becomes dry. This 
irritation gradually creeps into the lungs and produces chronic inflam- 
mation of the lining membrane, which soon manifests its presence by 
the worker being attacked each morning with a parox3rsm of dyspnoea 
and coughing. The dyspnoea is sometimes so great that he takes hold 
of the table of the machine in order to enable him to get over the 
attack more easily. This state is so well known that when a worker is 
seen suffering so he is said to be ' poucey.' Those employed in the 
roughing, sorting, hackling, and preparing of flax suffer from this 
affection, and in the great majority of cases die from phthisis, &c. . . . 
The spinners are frequently attacked with vertigo and frunting, and 
many accidents have occurred by their falling on the machinery. They 
also suffer from varicose veins and oedema of the ankles." After 
describing the "mill fever" consequent on first employment. Dr. 
Purdon adds: "A peculiar eruption also attacks the uncovered parts 
of the body. This I call lichen. I have never seen an adult affected 
with it. The cause is said to be the effect of the flax water on the 
young person's skin." He recommends that no half-timers be em- 
ployed in the unhealthy processes, and that those who are so employed 
should be at least fifteen years of age, healthy, and well developed ; a 
thorough system of ventilation should be carried out in these rooms ; the 
wearing of the Baker respirator made compulsory; a quarterly inspec- 
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tion of the mill by the certifying surgeon, who should see the effect the 
work has on the constitution of those engaged, and, if suffering from in- 
cipient disease, they should be obliged to cease working ; also there should 
be an examination on every fresh engagement. ** In order to lessen as 
much as possible the number of deaths that occur among children, each 
mother ought not to be allowed to resume work for at least two months 
after the birth of her child, and then should be obliged, when going to 
work each day, to bring her child to a public criche^ paying for its 
support a certain sum per week. She at present pays an old woman 
who farms them. The crtche ought to be visited weekly by the certi- 
fying surgeon, who is to inspect each child, and if he finds any to be 
suffering from want of maternal nourishment, or from disease, he is 
then to send a printed notice to the employer of the mother, stating 
that she is required to take care of her sick child. She is not to be 
allowed to return to her work until the child ceases to require her 
attention. The crkhe to be under Government inspection." 

§ Deaths of Belfast Mill Workers.— Matters are 
substantially the same to-day in Belfast as they were when 
I Dr. Purdon wrote. The factories were under the Act then 

I as they are now, and, with the exception of raising the age 

of half-timers and fixing the limit of a month after confine- 
ment as the period during which a mother may not be 
legally employed — amendments which apply to every 
branch of textile and non-textile industries — no changes of 
any importance have been made. I am enabled to give 
here the mortality returns extracted from the Belfast 
register of the deaths of mill-workers during the year 1891, 
and they will show in the most convincing manner the 
effect of this occupation upon health. 
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Mortality among Women.— It will be seen that of 
413 women who died in the course of the year, no fewer 
than 210, or more than one-half, died of phthisis, and 125 
of these were under the age of 25. Again, there were 71 
women who died from respiratory diseases, so that we get 
a grand total of 281 deaths amongst the women from 
pulmonary disorders. How closely this terrible state of 
things is connected with the nature of the occupation may 
be judged from the following extract from the report of the 
Medical Officer of Health for Belfast for the year 1892. 
Commenting on the fact that of the 6,537 deaths regis- 
tered during 1891, 1,017 were attributable to phthisis, and 
1784 to disease of the respiratory organs. Dr. Whitaker 
remarks : 

" As is well known, a laige proportion of our working class popula- 
tion is employed in mills and factories, and I would point out that the 
nature of their employment must cause any of them having a pre- 
disposition to chest affections to be ready sufferers therefrom. Breathing, 
as they must do, a close, heated atmosphere, laden with particles 
of flax-dust, fibrous and other matters irritating to the lungs ; going 
from thence directly, it may be, into the cold, damp, or frosty air, 
poorly and lightly clad; often too young — especially the female 
workers — to bear the exposure to which they are subjected, it is 
scarcely to be wondered at that the mortality from these diseases is as 
great as it is. There is little doubt but that any arrangement by 
which these changes of temperature could be made less frequent or 
less trying would be attended with considerable benefit to the 
health of the workers. Unhealthy occupations principally affect the 
respiratory organs. The dust of the flax in the manu&cture of our 
staple industry is a serious cause of bronchitis and phthisis, and 
should lead, if possible, to greater supervision in the ventilation or 
filtration of the air in our large spinning mills." 

The sickness in the linen and cotton trade is attributable 
to various causes. There is the dust which rises from the 
material; the heat and watery vapour; the dust from the 
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Cornish clay which is used in the weaving departments for 
sizing ; the long standing ; and the stooping position which 
has to be maintained in some departments. And if we 
add to these the strain on the attention throughout all the 
hours of monotonous work, the great noise, and the bad 
air poisoned with overcrowding and poor ventilation, we 
shall agree with Dr. Arlidge that we have cause enough 
here for disease. Accidents abound in these great mills, 
where the machines in rapid motion are placed so closely 
together that the workers are constantly in danger from 
loose gearing, and flying shuttles from the looms in motion 
often cause the loss of an eye and sometimes even of life. 

Shoddyi Silk, and Lace. — The manufacture of shoddy 
is attended by the production of an amount of dust that is 
injurious to the operatives' health, and the effluvium given 
off from the rags is another excessively trying feature of 
this trade. Those who are engaged in it almost invariably 
have to pass through the ordeal of what is known as 
"shoddy fever," a disagreeable though not dangerous 
illness, the symptoms of which usually last for at least a 
week, and disappear as the worker grows accustomed to 
the presence of the dust. Silk weaving is on the whole 
the healthiest of the textile trades, though here we find a 
process, which is resorted to also in some departments of 
the cotton trade and largely in lace-making, which is most 
prejudicial to health; it is known as "gassing." This 
process consists in passing the threads very rapidly through 
gas jets, the object being to bum away any slight irregu- 
larities. Medical evidence shews strongly the evils which 
befall the operatives who have to spend their time in an 
atmosphere highly charged with the products of gas com- 
bustion, full of fluff and exceedingly hot ' The operatives 
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in the lace trade, which is carried on mostly at Nottingham, 
suffer in an especial degree from "gassing." There is not 
sufficient space at my disposal to go into the numerous 
family of trades in which the worker is liable to suffer 
from dust given off; but amongst them are carpet-making, 
hair-dressing, the flock trade, and those departments of the 
upholstery trade in which fluffy material is used. Un- 
fortunately the drawback noticed by Dr. Arlidge of the lack 
of precise medical evidence in the cotton trade exists also 
in these industries. 

The Potteries. — So far we have been considering 
dust of vegetable origin; but this forms only one group, 
although it is with this group especially that women are 
concerned. In the pottery trade, however, the workers are 
exppsed to mineral dust, and in this trade women are very 
largely engaged. Experts differ somewhat in their view of 
the relative injury caused by organic and inorganic dusts, 
though it seems to be agreed that where the material 
is chiefly of a gelatinous character the harm done is 
comparatively trivial. But we need not examine closely 
into these matters, for the statistics of death and disease 
furnished by the Pottery District are conclusive as to the 
injuries inflicted. To a lesser degree women are employed 
in the subsidiary branches of the Sheffield trades, but in 
this case it is the men who bear the full brunt of the 
injury. Men and women work in the pottery trade, and 
the dust given off is of such a fine character that it 
finds its way into every comer of the factory. Thus 
women who may not be immediately employed in the 
finishing processes which are attended to by men, may 
still receive their share of the fine white penetrating 
powder. But in certain parts of the work, and those the 
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most dangerous, women only are employed. Such are the 
china-scourers and the towers. It is the towers' business 
to put a smooth surface on the dry ware, which is set in 
rapid rotation whilst sand paper or some other medium 
of the kind is applied. The result is that in the course 
of the day the workers get powdered all over with the 
dust that is given off, besides inhaling a considerable quan- 
tity. Where no fans are at work to draw off this dust the 
consequences are terribly destructive, and the tower, unless 
she happens to be a person of exceptionally fine consti- 
tiltion, succumbs in the course of a few years, sometimes 
of a few months, to the accumulation of fine particles in 
the pulmonary passages. Even where a fan is at work the 
presence of the white powder may be detected on the 
person of the worker, and as the dust is constantly blown 
by her from the ware, some portion of it is inevitably 
inhaled by the act of inspiration. Dr. Greenhow, who was 
sent by Sir John Simon, the medical officer of health for 
the Privy Council in 1 86 1, to report on the potters' diseases, 
wrote as follows about the china scourers, and the con- 
ditions to-day are precisely the same as they were then : 

** China scourers remove loose flint powder from the baked china, and 
in doing so, partly by brushing, partly by rubbing with sand paper, 
they send much flint dust into the atmosphere about them— a dust 
which is lighter and floats more obstinately in the air in proportion as 
the earthenware is fine. This dust inhaled into the lungs of the work- 
people is a terrible irritant to the bronchial surface which it invades. 
The women (for the occupation is a female one) soon get habitual 
shortness of breath, with cough and expectoration ; very often they 
have bleeding from the lungs, sometimes also from the nose, and their 
chronic disease is from time to time accelerated by more acute catarrhal 
attacks to which they are particularly subject. Comparatively few 
china scourers continue long at the employment ; those who continue 
at it become sooner or later asthmatical, those who relinquish it in 
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time are said occasionally to r^ain perfect health, but for the greater 
number the mischief is reported to be irretrievable. Against the 
danger of this occupation scarcely any provision has been made. A 
scourer who had worked eight years, and was suffering from chronic 
bronchitis, said that four other scourers who were employed in the 
same room had died from the effect of the occupation since she had 
commenced it, and that a fifth was then at the point of death. In a 
third pottery, a woman who had worked ten years at the occupation 
asserted that about twelve other scourers in the same shop had died 
since she entered it. Out of thirteen china scourers belonging to six 
or seven different potteries, whose evidence was taken, only four were 
in good health ; nine were suffering in consequence of their occupation." 

The evils caused by the dust are aggravated by the very 
close and stuffy atmosphere in which much of the work is 
carried on. 

White Lead. — We come now to consider some of 
the effects caused by working poisonous materials. Fore- 
most among these come the trades into which lead enters. 
By some strange and perverse fate the manufacture of 
this deadly commodity is, so far as this country is con- 
cerned, undertaken largely by women. This is due in a 
great part to the fact that their labour can be procured 
more cheaply than that of men, and that the operations in 
which they are engaged require but little skill or training. 
In the white lead works of Newcastle, Sheffield, and East 
London the women are employed in carrying heavy weights 
on their heads, climbing ladders while loaded in the same 
way, and in fact in performing those operations which are 
usually done by means of trucks and hoists and other 
mechanical appliances. Anyone who has watched the 
white-lead women passing backwards and forwards in their 
long, weary trampings under their heavy loads, clambering 
up and down the ladders, or passing the lead from hand to 
hand up a staging beside the stoves where it has to be 
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heated, must realise how thoroughly retrograde in its 
tendency, as well as mischievous in its physical and moral 
effects, is the existence of a class of cheap and unresisting 
labour which the manufacturer can bend into any shape, 
or turn to any purpose that he chooses. The most ardent 
advocates of perfect freedom for women in matters in- 
dustrial will scarcely defend the system of transport, and 
transport of a highly poisonous material, which depends 
upon the cheap supply oif women's heads, or the system 
of elevators which is kept up in the same fashion. 

But the physically exacting and degrading conditions 
of the work, though unmatched in this and probably any 
other European country, are as nothing compared with the 
action of the lead poison upon the health of the women. 
No woman working in the dangerous processes of a white 
lead mill can escape attack, for the subtle poison perme- 
ates the system, resulting in the slighter cases in faintness, 
sickness, and weakness; in the graver instances in lead 
colic, epilepsy, paralysis, blindness, madness, or death. 
After all the precautions that have been adopted so far 
under the Factory Act, it has been demonstrated too clearly 
that the lead poison retains the upper hand and finds its 
way into the system in the form of dust, which is either 
swallowed, absorbed through the pores of the skin, or 
works in under the finger and toe nails in defiance of baths 
and nail brushes and the swallowing of sulphuric acid 
drinks. In spite of the establishment of a sort of hygienic 
police, which is maintained in the best works with a view 
to enforcing regularity in the matter of baths, lead poison- 
ing remains to-day a common feature in white lead works. 
During five years 145 cases have been treated in the 
Newcastle Infirmary, in addition to many others at the 
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Newcastle Union and Gateshead Union, and whilst in 
Poplar Workhouse 30 cases were treated in 1882, there 
were 28 cases in 1892. From Newcastle comes the report 
that the greatest human wrecks which pass under the 
notice of the medical charities are workers from the lead 
mills, and when we examine the following biographies of 
lead workers we shall hardly marvel at Dr. Oliver's emphatic 
view as to the pernicious character of this trade for women. 

Injurious Effects of White Lead.— Barbara R , 

a married women, aged thirty-three years, was admitted 
to the infirmary on December 4th, 1890, and died the 
following day from lead poisoning. She had never worked 

in the lead more than a few days at a time. Eliza H -, 

aged twenty -five, after five months working in the 
" stacks " was seized with colic and was ill for seven weeks. 
On recovery she worked for two years in the stoves, and 
then had another attack of colic. On getting better she was 
seized with a fit on her way to work at six o'clock in 
the morning, and was unconscious for fifteen minutes. Her 
comrades then helped her into the factory, where she 
worked all day, feeling very shaky. During the two 
months that followed she was better, but at the end of 
that time was seized with convulsions while at work. She 
became unconscious, and was taken to the workhouse 
hospital, where she had a succession of fits, followed by 
total blindness, and death was narrowly escaped. 

Effect on Offspring. — Although the law prescribes 
eighteen years as the minimum age at which women may 
follow this occupation, two cases have occurred recently 
in which girls have died from lead poisoning who were 
under the age. Nor does the. suffering cease with the men 
and women who work in the lead mills; they bequeath 
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an awful legacy of sickness to their children — an amount 
of suffering which is almost disproportionate to their own. 
I came not long ago in contact with a woman who had 
worked for the fifteen years of her married life on the 
" pans " in a lead mill, a process which is considered to be 
non-dangerous; during her employment she had suffered 
little, yet this woman had never borne a living child. I 
give another dismal chronicle in support of my remarks.* 
*'* C. E., twenty-seven years of age. There was first a living 
child, then one miscarriage. She left the lead works and 
went into the country, where a second child was born. She 
then returned to the lead works and had two miscarriages. 
M. W., aged thirty-nine^ a lead worker for eighteen 
years, has had twelvQ children, of whom four are now 
living. The remaining eight died at ages varying from five 
days to four, six, and fourteen months, in convulsions. She 
has had in addition fi,ve miscarriages, three in succession. 
In the case of Mary A — — , aged forty years, whose mother 
too had been a lead worker, we have a history of eight 
children, all of whonx died in convulsions," In one form or 
another paralysis too is common among the workers. It is 
sometimes acute and sometimes chronic, and its 
commonest manifestation is in *^ wrist-drop," — loss of power 
in the wrist. The victim of *^ wrist-drop" is incapacitated 
from lifting or moving anything or in any way using 
the hands, and this crippled condition sometimes lasts 
for life. 

Greater Susceptibility of Women. — The greatest 

authorities on the subject of lead-poisoning, notably Dr. 
Oliver, lay stress on the greater liability to lead-poisoning 
which women show over men. Not only do we find that 

♦ Sqq Dr. Oliver, Lmi F&isonin^, 
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women are more susceptible, but they are susceptible 
earlier in life. Girls from i8 to 23 years of age are at 
the most susceptible age, while with men the dangers of 
lead-poisoning are greatest between 41 and 48. The 
fashion in which men and women suffer differs also, for we 
note that, while young women suffer very readily from 
"saturnian poison" — fall quickly victims to colic, and 
recover to be again and more, severely attacked — men 
may work for long terms of years, suffering slightly and 
seldom, till they fall victims, at the end of long service, 
to paralysis. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
those women who have been the subject of Dr. Oliver's 
investigation have been brought more directly and con- 
stantly into contact with the peculiarly dangerous processes 
of lead manufacture than the men. 

White Lead in other Manufactures.— But the 
actual manufacture of white lead is onlypne and the first of 
the stages in this commodity's devastating course. We may 
trace its steps in the potteries, where men and women in 
large numbers fall victims to the lead which is used in the 
glazes; in the black country, where we find it applied to 
the tin-sheet enamelling trade, which is now covering the 
railway stations and other places with advertisements ; and 
in the colour trade and many other industries, to say 
nothing of that of painters and decorators. Nearly 100 
cases of lead-poisoning were treated in the Wolverhampton 
Infirmary in 1892, the majority of which consisted of 
young girls who were employed in the sheet-iron enamelling 
trade, and there have been several cases of deaths in this 
industry of recent years. 

Lucifer Match Trade. — Necrosis of the jaw is a 
disease of a peculiarly horrible character, to be found in 
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the match-making trade. It is due to the use of 
phosphorus, and first attacks the Jaw-bone, working its 
way through the teeth and gums. Owing, however, to the 
adoption of greater precautions and the substitution of 
other materials for " white ** phosphorus necrosis now counts 
fewer victims than formerly. 

Ventilation. — But great as are the evils of trade 
diseases, these are not general, and exist only in par- 
ticular trades; whereas when we turn to the question 
of factory ventilation and heating, and the worker's 
general environment, we find that in all directions health 
is being undermined, and in nearly every occupation there 
is something wrong. One of the worst evils of factory 
and workshop arrangements is the absence of proper 
ventilation, and the consequent lack of a supply of pure 
air. We may be met by the reply that the opposition of 
the employts is to a large extent responsible for' the dis- 
comforts under whicli they work, and that it is impossible 
to ventilate rooms properly while the workpeople fill the 
ventilators with rags as soon as the manager's back is 
turned. Such stories as these belong to the same class of 
anecdotes as those which detail the objection of the worker 
to wearing some species of gag for keeping out dust, or to 
the incessant repetition of the act of washing the hands or 
brushing the hair for the removal of injurious particles, and 
they do not really afiect the general question. The fact is, 
that we are all creatures of habit more or less, and if we 
are accustomed to working under certain conditions the 
majority of us would be something more than human 
if ready to preserve a high hygienic standard in face of 
constant daily exposure to prejudicial surroundings. The 
sensible policy, therefore, is surely not to neglect practicable 
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remedies because of cases of individual carelessness, but 
to recognise at once that the only effectual course is to 
make the conditions on which the worker is so largely 
dependent as healthy as possible. Besides, after all 
points of view have been considered, there is a good 
deal to be said for workers' objections. Clumsy attempts 
at ventilation are largely responsible for the dislike to 
fresh air which is to be found in many workshops; just 
as ill -made respirators, which only succeed in checking 
free breathing without excludh^g the dust or whatever 
it may be that is to be kept out, may have induced 
a certain recklessness of precautions on the part of the 
operatives in certain trades. But however that may be, 
until we come to recognise that the hygienic condition 
of the factory and workshop is a matter for the scientist 
and the community in precisely the same way that the 
hygienic condition of the town is, it will be hopeless to 
expect the maintenance or even the recognition of any 
industrial standard of health. Employers are as much 
creatures of circumstances as their workpeople, and it 
would be fatuous to the last degree to hope for very 
much from the "** moralisadon of workshop environment." 
If there is to be any effective safeguard it must be found in 
the regulations prescribed by the community as a whole, to 
which the enfeebling and crippling of its workers represents 
a very real danger. 



CHAPTER VII. 

INFANT MORTALITY, 

The Registrar-Generairs Returns — ^Town versus Country — Selected 
Districts — ^Age-periods and Mortality — Causes of Death — Preston, 
Leicester, Blackburn — Relation of Married Women's Labour to 
Infent Mortality— Dr. Tatham*s Evidence— Dr. Parr's Tables — 
Recent Statistics — Deterioration of Survivors. 

The Registrar- General's Returns. — It is obvious 

that the influence of occupation upon the health of married 
women cannot be adequately considered without some 
inquiry as to its effects upon the life and health of their 
children. As is the case with so many other vitally 
important branches of industrial life, there is but scanty 
information of a statistical kind here to guide us, though 
there is enough local information, taken in conjunction 
with the general statistics which are published from time to 
time by the Registrar-General, to establish a close relation 
between the employment of married women and a high 
infantile rate of mortality. In his annual report, the 
Registrar-General goes into the subject in some detail. 
He begins by pointing out that the year 1891 showed that 
the proportion of deaths of infants under one year to a 
thousand registered births was 149 per thousand, a pro- 
portion which was equalled in 1886, and slightly exceeded 
in 1890, but was otherwise higher than in any year of 
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the preceding decennium. He remarks upon the wide 
differences to be found between the rates in the various 
counties, and the persistence of these differences from 
year to year; "the general rule being that the rate is 
lowest in the purely agricultural, and highest in the mining 
counties and those of the textile industries. It is in the 
towns of these latter counties that the infantile mortality 
assumes the highest proportion; the three towns which 
are invariably, or almost invariably, the worst in this 
respect being Preston, Leicester, and Blackburn." 

This is highly significant, and but for the fact that 
statistics have been successful in isolating several towns 
associated with certain industries in which married women 
are very largely employed, it might have been urged that 
the high rate of mortality in the towns was simply due 
to density of population, lack of fresh air, space, and 
sunlight. But the Registrar-General, by the tables which 
he has compiled in his last report, enables us to judge 
as to the effect upon child life, first, of country air 
and conditions; secondly, of the average urban con- 
ditions ; and thirdly, of urban conditions plus the employ- 
ment of women in factory labour. Seeing that Preston, 
Leicester, and Blackburn had the highest infantile death- 
rates of all the towns included in the weekly returns 
from 1 88 1 to 1891, he has selected them for what we 
will call Group III. Then he has taken five mining or 
industrial counties, namely, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, 
Lancashire, West Riding, and Durham; and three 
agricultural counties, namely, Hertfordshire, Wiltshire, 
and Dorsetshire. With the help of the death registers 
of the various counties and towns for the years 1889, 
1890, and 1 89 1, tables have been prepared showing the 
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causes of death, and the exact ages of infants under a 
year old who had died, out of one hundred thousand born 
in each of the various districts. 



Age. 


Of xoo,ooo bom, the numbers surviving 
at each age. 


Annual Death Rates per xooo 
living in each successive 
mterval of age. . 




Three 

Rural 

Counties. 


Five 

Mining and 

Manuf'g. 

Counties. 


Three 
Selected 
Towns. 


Three 

Rural 

Counties. 


Five 
Mining & 
Manuf'g. 
Counties. 


Three 
Selected 
Towns. 


At Birth 
3 mths. 
6 „ 

12 „ 


100,000 
94,820 
93,068 
90,283 


100,000 
92,051 

88,574 

83,081 


100,000 

90,874 
85,574 
78,197 


213 

75 
61 


331 

154 
128 


382 
240 
180 



Age-periods and Mortality. — The table shews at a 
glance that there are more than double as many deaths in 
the selected towns as in the rural counties — 22,000 as 
against 10,000, whilst the manufacturing counties stand at 
1 7,000. It must, however, be observed that this last group 
contains the textile districts and various other typically un- 
healthy trade areas, so that it is scarcely a fair criterion. An 
examination of more detailed statistics which have b6en 
reduced to a tabular shape shew, as the Registrar-General 
points out, that in the rural counties and the three selected 
towns the mortality is at its maximum in the first week, 
falls heavily in the second week, remains at much the same 
level during the third week, and then shews a fresh very 
considerable decline in the fourth. To summarise his 
conclusions as to the points of likeness between counties- 
and towns : " Both shew an excessively high mortality in 
the earliest days of life, which becomes less and less as 
days, weeks, and months pass by, until the seventh or 
eighth month has elapsed, when the decline either is 
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arrested or becomes very much smaller. In both the 
mortality is so high in the first three days, or even in the 
entire first week, that, were it maintained without diminu- 
tion, every infant would die without nearly completing one 
year of its existence." But now coming to the points of 
difference. We have seen in the first place that the town 
rate is more than twice as high as the country. But the 
town rate is not merely higher for the whole period, but 
higher for each fraction of the year. Moreover, the town 
rates are most in excess of the country ones, not in the 
earliest weeks or months of infancy, but in the later 
months. " In the first week of life, the town rate exceeds 
the rural rate by 23 per cent, in the second week by 64 
per cent, in the third week by 83 per cent., and in the 
fourth week by 97 per cent The same result comes out 
when the rates for successive months in the counties and 
towns are examined. In the first month the town mortality 
is 27 per cent above the rural rate, in the second month 
121 above it, and the excess then goes on increasing until 
in the sixth month it amounts to no less than 273 per cent. 
This is the month in which the difierence is greatest, 
though it remains throughout the rest of the year at a 
not very much lower point." This progressive increase is 
a most significant fact, and it is much to be wished that 
instead of concluding his examination at the limit of one 
year of age, the Registrar had continued it, say up to five 
years, so that he might have been able to form some notion 
of the further loss of life which falls upon the children in 
the districts where their mothers are employed in the mills 
and factories. There is not space here to reproduce the 
two tables in which the Registrar-General enumerates the 
causes of death in the rural and town districts, together 
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with the ages at which death takes place. But these tables 
are of such extreme importance that it may be well to 
compare some of the more general causes of death. 



Causes. 


Rural 
Districts. 


Preston, 

Leicester, 

and Blackburn. 


Premature Birth . ... 
Diarrhoeal Diseases . ... 
Convulsion^ and Diseases of the Nervous 
System . ... 
Diseases of Respiratory Organs . 
Atrophy . » . . . . 


I381 
481 

1381 
2105 

1738 


2279 
3961 

3776 
3701 
2734 



The following table shews the period of death in the 
two districts respectively: — 



Age. 


Rural Districts. 


Preston, Leicester, 
and Blackburn. 




Deaths. 


Deaths. 


I Month 


3488 


4947 


2 Months 






985 


2130 


3 » 






707 


2049 


4 » 






673 


1967 


5 n 






6x8 


1749 


6 „ 






461 


1584 


7 „ 






483 


1475 


8 „ 






483 


1226 


9 n 






454 


1317 


10 „ 






476 


1220 


II „ 






455 


IIIO 


12 „ 






434 


1029 
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Relation of Married Women's labour to Infant 
Mortality. Dr. Tatham's Evidence.— The most 
striking difference between the rural districts and the selected 
towns is in the case of diarrhoea, which, taken with enteritis, 
shews a mortality seven times as great in towns as in the 
country. These figures tell their own tale, but it may be 
well to add the testimony of Dr. Tatham, for many years the 
medical officer for Manchester and Salford, as given before 
the Labour Commission. **In the year 1881 my attention 
was first seriously directed to the employment of young 
mothers in factories, in the course of my investigations con- 
cerning the causes of our abnormally heavy infant mortality, 
Salford being one of the great English towns in which infant 
mortality was year after year notoriously excessive. As a 
result of anxious inquiry, extending over many years, I was, 
and still am, convinced that very much of that excessive 
mortality was due to infant neglect, consequent on the with- 
drawal of maternal care withfn a few weeks of the birth of 
the children. In consequence of this practice the infants 
were frequently consigned to the care of some ignorant 
neighbour, or were nursed at home by an older child of the 
family. The children were artificially and often improperly 
fed, and a heavy death-roll was the ultimate result." 

Questioned by the Chairman as to the time, in his 
opinion, a mother should remain at home after the birth of 
the child. Dr. Tatham said, " I should not be consistent if 
I said less than six months." 

"That of course in your opinion would have a very 
important influence upon the rate of mortality?" " I think 
it would." 

"And upon the nurture of the children ?" "I think so." 

" Is it within your experience that a considerable number 

L 
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of young married women work in factories?" "A very 
large number." 

"You speak of the effect upon infant mortality; could 
you say anything of the effect upon the mothers themselves?" 
" I have no doubt that the health of the mothers will be 
damaged. It must be so, I am sure ; that part of the 
subject has not engaged my attention so much as this 
terrible question of infant mortality." 

It may also be interesting to add the one question which 
was asked by the representative of the manufacturing 
interest, Mr. Tunstill, a cotton spinner — "Have you con- 
sidered the financial question that is involved in this 
recommendation of yours?" And the answer, "I have 
purposely avoided that ; I leave that to those much better 
able to judge of it than I am." 

Dr. Fair's Tables. — It is most unfortunate that 
there should be such a lack of medical and statistical evi- 
dence as to the effect of factory labour upon the health of 
mothers. For this, I suppose, we shall have to wait for the 
gradual development of the human element in statistical 
science, though local medical evidence can be produced to 
shew the mischief that is constantly caused to the mother*s 
health. This question of infant mortality is at any rate 
beyond the region of the speculative, and all schools of 
thought, however divided they may be by the great contro- 
versy between freedom and the regulation of women's 
labour, must be agreed that it would be nothing short of a 
national disgrace to allow matters to drift on year after year 
as they have been doing for many years past. It is now 
twenty years since Dr. Farr, the great health statistician, 
shewed the waste of life that was going on in the textile 
centres. He took the towns of Oldham, Nottingham, Man- 
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Chester, Salford, Leeds, Norwich, Portsmouth, and London, 
found the number of women of twenty years and upwards 
who were engaged in the textile manufactures and household 
duties in each, and then worked out the particulars of infant 
mortality from 1873 to 1875. The result, which is to be 
found in a table in his work on Vital Statistics^ is extremely 
striking. Thus, in Oldham, where 11,178 women were set 
down as engaged in textile manufacture, out of a total of 
32,343 women of twenty years of age and upwards, the infant 
death rate per thousand births stood at 180; in Nottingham, 
where upwards of half the women were similarly employed, 
at 200 ; in Manchester and Salford, where a quarter of the 
women were engaged in textile manufacture, at 188; in 
Portsmouth, where there is no textile work, 146 ; and in 
London, where there is also none, 159. 

Recent Statistics. — But in 1891 the infantile death 
rate in the worst textile towns exceeded any of the figures 
produced by Dr. Farr. Thus in Preston the mortality 
was 220. There is a slight improvement, but only slight, 
in the other towns investigated by Dr. Farr. Thus in 
Oldham the rate is 171 instead of 180, in Manchester 
178 instead of 188. None of the figures that have 
been published, however, give anjrthing like an adequate 
account of the real state of affairs. What we want is a 
statement confined to the children of those employed in 
any given industry where married women's labour is 
prevalent. To take an entire town like Manchester or 
Salford is only to approximate to the facts. In both these 
towns there are healthy suburbs and large numbers of 
well-to-do people whose children are taken away every 
year to the seaside, and there are many industries which 
are healthy, and where no women's labour is employed. 
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But anyone who cares to take the trouble to examine the 
Registrar's report, and to work out the death rates of the 
poorer quarters of Manchester and Salford, Bradford, 
Burnley, and Blackburn, or to take the Potteries and make 
similar calculations for Hanley, Burslem, and Stoke will 
be appalled by the contrast between the figures of those 
places and the rural death rate. He will find that, 
instead of being twice as high, the rate of infant mortality is 
even four or five times as high as in the country districts. 
Such figures as we have however, are sufficient, as I 
have said, to shew the close connection between the 
employment of mothers in mills and the death of 
children. 

Deterioration of Survivors.— As to the deterio- 
ration of the survivors there can be no question. The 
evidence of Dr. Tarrop, quoted before, and of other 
certifpng surgeons is conclusive on this point. That 
school of thought which frames its industrial policy on the 
theory of the survival of the fittest, can scarcely point 
to any very triumphant results in the districts which we 
have been considering. They may assert, and will no 
doubt continue to assert, that the wholesale sweeping-off 
of damaged lives in the early months is a great boon to 
the race, and that the survivors, having stood the ordeal, 
are presumably more or less seasoned for the discharge 
of their functions. It must be pointed out, however, 
that the tests applied are one and all unnatural ones, 
and that if the laws of nature are to be consulted we shall 
be right in assuming that the children who have died 
are those who were best fitted to live. For what are we 
to think of the standard of living which subjects all 
new-comers to their capacity of assimilating adulterated 
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and unhealthy food, dispensing with maternal care, 
breathing air which is foul, and existing without sun- 
shine? Yet this is the kind of test which the pseudo- 
scientists of the day are so proud of applying, and the 
result is a weedy, sickly, unnatural generation, brought 
up without regard to any one of the most fundamental 
laws of nature. It would be every bit as reasonable to 
evolve a system of botany which rejected, as extinct or 
dying, families of plants, which could not be cultivated 
in a dark chamber or in a refrigerator, as to create 
conditions of industrial life without reference to the laws 
of nature or the teachings of health, and then to argue 
that the fitness of the race depends upon compliance 
with them. 
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CHA1>TER VIII. 

LEGISLA TION, 

Factory Legislation Incomplete: Its intention — Sanitary and 
General Provisions — Causes of Inefficiency — Factory Acts a 
Compromise — Experts Required — Cubic Space Requirements — 
Reforms Needed: Health — Medical Examinations — Hygienic 
Regulations — Emplo)rment of Mothers — Need for Statistics — 
Hours of Labour : Abolition of Legal Overtime — Prevalence 
of Overtime — Overtime Unnecessary — Taking Work Home — 
Regulation of Outwork — Child Labour— Extension of 
the Factory Act Desirable — Laundresses — Nailmakers — Local 
and Imperial Authority — The Truck Act — Conclusion. 

Factory Legislation Incomplete. — There is an 

idea abroad, which is quite unwarranted, that our body 
of factory legislation is more or less final in its character, 
and that it has, in fact, accomplished the purpose for 
which it was intended by its authors. The provisions of 
the Factory Acts range themselves for the most part under 
three heads. They deal either with educational^jnatters, 
with the regulation of the hours-of-labour, or with s anitar y 
conditions. It needs no argument to show that great 
progress in public opinion has been taking place in respect 
of these three points. The Public Health Act is 
sufficient evidence of the progressing standard of health 
in surroundings and conditions; the Education Act is 
certainly not of a final kind, and on no question 
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has public feeling developed more rapidly of recent years 
than on that of the adaptation of the hours of labour 
to human capacity and health. If, on the one hand, the 
standard by which we are to test the effectiveness of such 
legislative provisions as come under these heads is much 
higher than it was a few years back ; on the other hand, it 
must be remembered that industrial conditions are not a 
hard and fixed quantity, that they vary with the progress of 
invention, the incidence of competition, the creation or 
alteration of tariff frontiers, and many other causes. 
The knowledge of chemical methods alone has introduced 
revolutionary changes into many industries, so that 
regulations which were drawn up ten years ago to meet 
a given state of things may be out of place or inoperative 
now. The Factory Acts, for instance, were designed in 
large part to protect women and children from the 
exhausting effects of prolonged toil, the idea at the root 
of the measures being the same great principle which 
underlies our whole system of public health. But when 
the agitation for the ten hours' day culminated in the 
Factory Act the question, after all, was not settled. It 
was within the bounds of possibility that such mechanical 
contrivances could be devised as to make the period of 
legalised toil quite as harmful to the operatives, or, indeed, 
more so, than the longer day. The question whether 
intense toil concentrated into a relatively short period, is 
more or less trying^ to the human frame than if the same 
toil were dispersed over a relatively longer period, cannot 
be settled off-hand. But the fact undoubtedly remains, as 
I have shewn in the chapter on textile industries, that 
machinery has been speeded up to a point which is 
immensely in excess of that which prevailed when the 
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hours were longer. At the present time, therefore, the 
strain upon the attention and the wear and tear of the 
nervous system are greatly in excess of former times, and 
the worker must be "on the stretch" the whole time to 
attend properly to the work. The illustration will serve 
to show how the factors governing the industrial situation 
shift from time to time, and act and react on one 
another, and that if factory legislation and administration 
are to be really effective they must keep pace with the 
times and adapt themselves to changing conditions. 

The fact that so large a number of additions and 
modifications have been made in our factory legislation 
since iSoz, when the first intervention of the State on 
behalf of factory children took place, shews that some 
attempt at least has been made to grapple with this 
part of the question. It may suffice for our immediate 
purpose to note the clear intention and spirit of British 
factory legislation ; viz., the protection of those who are 
unable to help themselves in the matter of securing humane 
conditions of labour. Thus, the State does not allow 
children to work all their time in a factory until they are 
thirteen years of age, and not then unless they have 
attained to a standard of school proficiency, which is fixed 
by the Secretary of State ; nor does it allow half-timers to 
begin work until they are eleven. Then again, no child 
or young person of either sex under sixteen years of age is 
allowed to enter a factory without obtaining a certificate from 
the certifying surgeon as to his or her fitness for the work. 
If a fatal accident happens in a workshop, or a serious or fatal 
accident in a factory, the certifying surgeon has to give in 
his report on the case. Then again^ night-work is absolutely 
forbidden for women and childrea But the StatQ contem- 
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plates much more than this. It provides that workmen as 
well as women and children shall secure conditions such as 
are not prejudicial to their health and well-being. There 
are clauses in the Factory Acts — ^permissive, it is true, for 
the most part — bearing upon the efficient ventilation of 
factories and workshops, and providing for the installation 
of fans in certain cases ; for the purifying of the atmosphere 
where noxious, poisonous, or offensive matter or injurious 
dusts are given off in the process of work ; and for a certain 
allowance of space and air. Anyone who goes through the 
Acts carefully can have no doubt that the protection originally 
accorded to women and children has now in certain im- 
portant respects been recognised by the State as a claim to 
be enforced on behalf of every class of workmen. Nor must 
we forget, in estimating the functions of the State in relation 
to labour, that the Factory Acts form one of an entire class 
of legislation which is based on the principle that human 
life and health are the direct care of the organised com- 
munity, and can under no circumstances become, whether 
by hire or sale or any other form of contract, the property 
of the employing class. Thus the Mines Regulation Act 
forbids the employment of women underground, and fixes 
the age of twelve as that in which boys may go below 
ground ; whilst it formulates a complete and most elaborate 
code of precautionary measures in the interests of the 
workmen. The Employers' Liability Act belongs to the 
same category, for it throws upon the employer in a large 
number of cases the responsibility for injury done to his 
workpeople in the course of their employment* It is clear 

• The BUI recently rejected by the House of Lards contained a 
clause enabling workpeople to claim compensatio-n from employers 
who had omitted to take reasonable precautions for securing healthy 
conditions, in the event of sudi neglect injuring their health. 
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then that the State is committed to a principle the main- 
tenance of which involves responsibilities of the profoundest 
importance, and for the carrying out of which in their 
entirety not only vigilance and a highly organised staff of 
trained inspectors are necessary, but close and scientific 
acquaintance with various forms of industry, and with the 
physiological effects of these various forms upon life and 
health — in a word, administrative experience of an extremely 
high order. And this brings us to an inquiry as to the 
administrative efficiency as well as the legislative symmetry 
of these great industrial measures. 

Reasons for Inefficiency. — But notwithstanding 

such admirable intentions on the part of the State 
many abuses still thrive amongst women workers, ex- 
cessive hours are frequently worked, and hundreds and 
thousands of women break down every year or become 
prematurely old from overwork, or from the very un- 
healthy conditions which the Factory Acts are designed 
to put an end to. In spite of certifying surgeons and 
the code of public health enjoined by the Acts the children 
who enter our factories turn out totally unfitted for the 
strain, and grow up into half-developed beings or fall victims 
to some form of industrial disease. To some the criticism 
may suggest itself that these things cannot be cured 
by Act of Parliament or by encroaching on the liberty of 
the individual. However, as modem States have agreed 
that the protection of human life is one of the first reasons 
of their existence, and as common-sense, to say nothing of 
humanity, does not see much to regret in the limitation of 
the liberty of one class to inflict grave hardships upon 
another, such an objection will not take us much further. 
Moreover, there is a sufficient explanation of the compara- 
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tive breakdown of good intentions without laying the 
blame upon Acts of Parliament. The gap between in- 
tention and performance, which is presumably to be found 
in most of our institutions as well as in individuals, is in 
truth not lacking in our protective labour regulations, and 
the vaguer the intention the greater the gap. And it would 
not be fair to lay the blame for the failure in giving substance 
to the Acts altogether upon those who administer them. 

Factory Acts a Compromise.— The Factory Acts 

are of the nature of a compromise between two different 
social schools. The vague phraseology, the lack of a 
definite standard, the readiness to grant exceptions to 
certain trades, and, under certain conditions, the large dis- 
cretion left in the hands both of the Secretary of State and 
the Inspectors of Factories, these are amongst the signs of 
the contending elements among which the Acts represent 
a compromise. Where, as in the case of the textile trades, 
a definite working day is laid down and overtime is abso- 
lutely prohibited, the administration of the Acts is a com- 
paratively simple matter. The factory inspector and the 
factory clock between them are a match for the employer 
who is disposed to let his machinery run beyond the legal 
limit. On the other hand, where the emphatic "shair* 
which applies to the textile trades is changed into " may," 
where overtime is permitted on account of a press of 
orders, or of season requirements, or the perishable nature 
of certain commodities, the standard of administration must 
inevitably become relaxed like the Acts themselves. Several 
instances, somewhat too technical perhaps to be given 
here, might be produced in which the Acts have been so 
drafted as to place the staff of inspectors in an almost 
impossible position. Thus they are supposed in a general 
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way to see that factories and workshops are properly 
ventilated, and that conditions of health are favourable. 
When overtime is worked each person is supposed to have 
an allowance of 400 cubic feet of space, and the inspector 
is expected to be the judge of what is healthy or injurious 
in various processes of manufacture. These surely are 
cases in which a feeble and uninformed intention, rather 
than defective executive measures, must be held responsible 
for lack of results. It is obviously unreasonable to throw 
the responsibility upon an inspector of introducing a variety 
of highly-technical hygienic appliances into buildings which 
have been designed and erected without regard to health, 
and in which plant and machinery have been laid down 
with a single eye to production — ^just as unreasonable in 
fact as to try to preserve a town from typhoid fever by 
taking precautions after a defective drainage system has 
been completed instead of before. 

Experts Required. — Again, a staff of experts is 
necessary for carrying out the public health side of 
such an Act as this, and yet the Home Secretary, with 
no experts to consult, is expected to preside as a 
minister of industrial health over the welfare of the vast 
mass of the working population, whilst duties are thrown 
upon the inspectors which could only be efficiently dis- 
charged with the help of expert sanitarians, engineers, 
architects, chemists, and medical men. The requirement 
of 400 cubic feet of space is an instance of the official brain 
working in a vacuum, and here again the administrative 
side is not to be blamed. How is a factory inspector to 
see that every person who works overtime gets his 400 feet? 
How can he calculate ? Is he to set his calculation against 
that of the manufacturer who is anxious to keep all his hands 
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working extra hours, and who assures him that, after making 

due deduction for bench room, machinery, and the like, 

each person will enjoy his allotted share ? Assuming that 

it is a physical possibility for the inspector with his 

measuring apparatus to get round to every place of work 

where overtime is carried on, to keep a record of all the 

alterations made in the workshops and the number of 

persons occupied and so forth, is it to be supposed that the 

inspector will carry out what is presumably the intention of 

the law, namely, that each person shall have 400 feet of air 

to breathe — a very different thing from 400 feet of space, 

' inasmuch as furnaces and gases breathe air just as much as 

human beings, whilst nearly every trade sets up conditions 

which tend to pollute or deteriorate it to some extent? 

Let us bear in mind that the life and health of multitudes 

of people hang upon the distinction between a clear and 

definite regulation which is framed to be carried out and a 

vague and misty one which may represent a principle and 

an intention, but cannot be reduced to practice in its 

clouded shape, and we shall understand the vital importance 

of a clear, straightforward, and definite regulation. 

Reforms Needed. — Our answer then to the question, 
" How is it that, in spite of Factory Acts, things are still so 
bad to-day for many of the most defenceless workers?" is, 
that the State has not troubled to understand where the 
shoe pinches, and that in its eagerness to concede something 
to supposed trading interests it has allowed confusion and 
licence to interfere with the working of those humane 
enactments. I therefore propose to examine briefly the 
various points which call urgently for immediate reform. 

(i) /« respect of Health, (a) Periodical medical examin- 
ation in trades where women and children are largely 
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employed. The Certifying Surgeon — who by the way 
ought to be employed directly by the State and not by the 
manufacturers — at present only examines the children and 
young persons before they begin work in the factory, and 
has no jurisdiction over workshops except upon the special 
order of the Secretary of State. His duties should be 
extended to workshops, and periodical examination should 
be made of the women, children, and young persons — 
especially of the two latter classes — where ground exists for 
supposing that the conditions of any trade are injurious to 
health. A body of experience should be brought together 
as to the special effects of given industries upon health with 
a view to such improvements and modifications being made 
in mechanical and other manufacturing processes as to 
minimise injurious effects. 

(d) Definite Hygienic Regulations. Each industry in 
which injurious processes are carried on should be subjected 
to periodical investigation by experts, working in conjunction 
with the Certifying Surgeons and factory inspectors, whose 
duty it should be to recommend such improvements as are 
feasible with a view to the protection of health. Steps 
have already been taken under Section 8 of the Factory 
Act, 1 89 1, for drawing up special rules for injurious trades, 
but in view of the constant changes which take place in 
manufacture, it seems highly desirable that there should be 
a regular staff of experts in connection with the Home 
Office, so that the Factory Department could be in touch 
with such industrial changes and inventions as take place 
from time to time. Another very necessary step seems to 
lie in the direction of some system of licensing buildings 
erected for industrial purposes, so that a proper survey by 
sanitary and architectural experts may be made, and any 
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necessary structural alterations carried out before the work 
is begun. Just as the Education Department now lays 
down definite hygienic regulations to be observed in the 
construction of schools, so the Factory Department, in 
connection perhaps with the local authorities, should seek 
to enforce a standard of healthiness. 

(2) The Employment of Mothers, As the law stands at 
present, the only regulation with regard to the employment 
of mothers is one which forbids their employment in 
factories and workshops within a month after the birth 
of a child. This was one of the recommendations made 
by the Berlin Conference. In the opinion of Dr. Tatham, 
for many years the medical officer of health for Manchester, 
and now head of the Statistical Department in the office' 
of the Registrar-General, as well as of many other medical 
men who have studied this question for years on the spot, 
this period is far too short in regard both to the health 
of the mother and the welfare of the child — two points 
which it is practically impossible to separate in considering 
this question. 

Whilst it may be urged on the one hand that any further 
intervention on the part of the State must proceed with 
the utmost caution in view of the extent to which married 
women are employed, it is impossible to regard with 
anything but feelings of alarm and even of consternation 
such statistics on this matter as are already available, and it 
would seem in the highest degree desirable that either a 
Select Committee of the House of Commons, or a Depart- 
mental Committee representing the Home Office and the 
Local Government Board, should without delay extend and 
consolidate the researches which have been made, with a 
view to furnishing in the most reliable manner data upon 
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which any further enactments may be laid down. That 
there will have to be a further and considerable extension 
of the period referred to, and that in certain occupations 
which are shewn to be peculiarly prejudicial to the health 
of women the prohibition of their labour may be held to 
be necessary in the public interest, are facts which no one 
acquainted with the growth of public sentiment can fail to 
observe. 

(3) Regulation of Hours of Labour, {a) The Abolition of 
legalised Overtime, Allusion has already been made to 
the grievous defect which has gradually crept into and 
tended largely to destroy the efficiency of the Factory Acts. 
Evidence given before the Labour Commission, and 
furnished on many occasions in the annual report of the 
Chief Inspector of Factories by Her Majesty's factory 
inspectors, proves conclusively that in the first place such 
overtime is injurious ; in the second place, that it is often 
totally unnecessary; and, in the third place, that it is 
impossible to keep an effective check on the period during 
which work is performed. The character of that section of 
the Act which enables overtime to be worked may be 
judged from the following extract : " Where it is proved to 
the satisfaction of a Secretary of State that in any class of 
non-textile factories or workshops or parts thereof, it is 
necessary by reason of the material which is the subject of 
the manufacturing process or handicraft therein being liable 
to be spoiled by the weather, or by reason of press of work 
arising at certain recurring seasons of the year, or by reason 
of the liability of the business to a sudden press of orders 
arising from unforeseen events, to employ young persons 
and women in manner authorised by this exception, and 
that such employment will not injure the health of the 
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young persons and women affected thereby, he may, by 
order made under part of this Act, extend this exception 
to such factories or workshops, or parts thereof." Employers 
are thus permitted to work women and young persons — 
and a child of thirteen bearing her school certificate ranks 
as a "young person" — for forty-eight days in any twelve 
months for fourteen hours a day exclusive of meal times, 
in flax scutch mills, brick and tile making, ' parts of 
rope, works carried on in the open air, Turkey-red dyeing 
and glue making (overtime being permissible in these 
cases because of considerations of weather), letterpress 
printing, bookbinding, lithographic printing, Christmas 
present making, firewood cutting, almanac making, aerated 
water making, and playing-card making (these trades being 
licensed because "press of work arises at certain recur- 
ring seasons of the year"), the making-up of any article 
of wearing apparel and furniture hangings, artificial flower 
making, fancy box making, biscuit making and job 
dyeing, and the extensive class of workers who are em- 
ployed in warehouses in polishing, cleaning, wrapping, 
or packing up goods. The State itself also asks to be 
exempted from its own laws, and we find that, by an order 
gazetted September i6, 1889, the milling, perforating, and 
gumming of postage and inland revenue stamps are made 
the subject of legalised overtime. But the forty-eight days 
which are set as the limit in these cases are doubled in 
respect to that category of trades which deals with perish- 
able articles, so that in processes connected with preserving 
fruit or fish and the making of condensed milk, women 
are actually allowed by the law to work for ninety-six days in 
the course of any twelve months for fourteen hours a day. 
The only objections that can be urged to putting 

M 
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factories in general upon the same footing as those in 
the textile trades are the arguments which were adduced 
against the principle of State regulation of the hours of 
labour. If the textile trades can be conducted without 
overtime — trades which are dominated by changes of 
fashion and season just as much as any other trades — 
is it not absurd on the face of it to allow printers, pork- 
pie makers, and a host of other manufacturers whose 
business is supposed to be affected by liability to sudden 
pressure of orders and by season demands to remain 
untouched by the Act? Granted that excessively long 
hours are necessary for certain periods in the case of 
operations that have to be conducted out of doors, or 
such operations as fish curing and the like, the way to 
meet the difficulty is not by over-taxing the strength of 
those employed, but by working double or, if necessary, 
treble shifts. It cannot be too strongly urged that these 
exceptions are entirely contrary to the spirit of factory 
legislation, which is based upon the doctrine that trade 
must adapt itself to what is necessary for the workers 
in regard to their health and requirements as human 
beings, and that it is entirely opposed to the theory 
that human beings must adapt their standard of health 
and leisure to the conveniences and exigencies of trade. 
Whether the maximum hours of labour fixed for the textile 
trades, viz., fifty-six per week, are not too many is another 
question. In the opinion of the operatives themselves 
forty-eight hours are long enough, and the textile trades are 
promoting a bill to give legislative force to their belief. 
It has been shewn in previous chapters that the intensity of 
work has greatly increased, and that the demands made 
upon the strength and endurance of the workers are 
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probably more severe than was the case before the pass- 
ing of the Acts. It must not be forgotten that a law 
which has been made by the national legislature in such a 
matter as this imposes a responsibility of the very gravest 
kind upon the nation. In other trades the hours of 
labour are now, generally speaking, shorter than those in 
the textile trades. London builders, taking the year 
round, do not work more than an average of fprty-eight 
hours a week, engineers work fifty-two and a half, and 
so do boiler-makers and iron-founders. This is not the 
place for a detailed treatment of the demand for a shorter 
day, but the fact cannot be overlooked — a fact which 
was insisted upon in the fifth chapter — that as motive 
power and machinery replace manual work so the claim for 
longer periods of rest and leisure grows stronger. There is 
a danger lest society in its intense pre-occupation with the 
multiplication of commodities should take up a false posi- 
tion simply by forgetting this fact. But if the arguments in 
favour of a general reduction of the hours of labour are strong 
anywhere, they are peculiarly strong in the case of women, 
for in a vast number of cases a woman, when she leaves her 
daily work, has to begin a second spell of work at home. 

(d,) Continuation of Work at Home after Factory Hours. 
— This is a practice which is openly encouraged by some 
manufacturers, and more or less secretly by others. It is 
a common sight, for instance, in Belfast, to see women 
returning home from the handkerchief or other works in 
which they have been employed during the whole day, 
with bundles of work to make up at night, so that the 
worker has to stitch often till midnight, or later, in order 
to take the finished bundle back the next morning. In 
London, too, this practice obtains. Obviously, if such 
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an infringement of the spirit of the Act is allowed, the 
factory regulation becomes worthless in respect of hours. 

(4) The Regulation of Out-work, — By a clause in the 
Act of 1 89 1 the Home Secretary was empowered to 
schedule certain trades in which work was given out by 
a middleman or manufacturer — either to contractors or 
to workpeople direct — to be done off the premises ; to 
enforce the keeping of a register giving the names and 
addresses of such persons, so as to enable the factory 
inspector or the sanitary authority to investigate the con- 
ditions under which the work was being done. The 
Home Secretary has made an order which brings the 
clothing trades, the cabinet trade, and the electro- 
plating industry under this provision, and energetic steps 
have been taken to trace the work thus given out. 
Obviously, however, such a task involves a large staff of 
inspectors; and in cases where the duty devolves upon 
the sanitary authority the expense suddenly thrown upon 
the ratepayers to provide an adequate staff, added to 
other considerations, has led to practically nothing being 
done, so that the order remains inoperative. It is un- 
questionably desirable that the person who gives out the 
work should be made responsible for the sanitary and other 
conditions under which it is performed, a provision which 
would act as a deterrent to a practice which is admittedly 
full of hardships for the workers and of risks for the con- 
sumers. As to the latter consideration, the whole question 
of the administration of the workshops part of the Factory 
Acts by the local authorities will have to be revised. As 
things are at present, there is no power of compelling them 
to do the work, whilst the division of authority which exists 
between the Factory Department and the local sanitary 
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authority is very far from tending to the efficient carrying 
out of the measures laid down. The great thing is, how- 
ever, that the principle of throwing the responsibility for 
the conditions of labour upon the person who practically 
employs such labour — whether by means of the sweating 
system or not — should be recognised, and a first step in 
this direction has undoubtedly been taken by the regis- 
tration order referred to. 

(5) Child Labour, — Both the educational and physio- 
logical experts who have given attention to this question are 
agreed that two things should be done. The system of half- 
time, under which a child spends half the week in the 
factory and half in the school, is a double evil to the half- 
timer, as both education and health suffer from the process. 
In the opinion of many competent observers the system of 
half-time should be abolished. So long, however, as it 
is permitted to continue, the age of eleven which was fixed 
under the new Act is undoubtedly too low, taking the 
general level of European nations as a standard, for, after 
all, the work in school is to the average child as hard 
as work in the factory, and it is too much to demand 
of young children the double strain entailed by mental, 
nervous, and physical causes which is involved in the 
school and factory rkgime. The age of thirteen, at which 
the child passes into the "young person" stage — to use 
the legal expression-^nd obtains the privilege of working 
full time, may be warranted in certain trades, but it is 
highly desirable that the field of occupation should be 
differentiated, and that occupations such as the textile 
trades, which involve special strain upon the physique of 
growing children, should be regulated by a scale of age. 

(6) Extension of the Factory Acts, — The Acts sl;iould be 

M 2 
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extended so as to cover the case of laundresses, who ought 
never to have been left out. The sanitary conditions under 
which vast numbers of these women work are extremely 
bad, the hours of work are excessively long and far above 
the standard set by the Factory Acts, and in steam laundries 
there is a quantity of machinery used without any safe- 
guards being adopted for proper fencing, so that accidents 
are very frequent. The arguments used for keeping laun- 
dries outside the Acts are, that it is a more or less domestic 
industry, that any limitation would fall very severely on 
the small employer, and that the nature of the trade is 
such as to necessitate long working hours during the latter 
part of the week, when most of the work is done. Against 
this, however, we must set the facts that no attempt has 
really been made to organize the work, which could as 
well be spread over a longer period as crowded into a 
few days each week; that individual employers have 
successfully done so ; that for the protection of the women 
as well as of the public, sanitary supervision is most 
essential ; and, finally, that the health and safety of those 
employed are severely compromised by the conditions 
under which work is done at present. 

(7) Co-ordination of Local and Imperial Authority, — 
Reference has been made to the difficulties which arise 
in the dual control exercised by the Factory Department 
and the local sanitary authority, which latter body is re- 
sponsible for the sanitary conditions of workshops, subject 
to a final reference to the Factory Department. Experience 
in past years has proved that when it has been sought in 
the same way to devolve upon the local authorities these 
important powers, general neglect has been shown by a 
large number of districts, so much so indeed, that after 
a trial it was found necessary for the Factory Department 
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to resume the work pf inspection. This portion of the 
Act has in fact been tossed backwards and forwards with 
results that can scarcely be called satisfactory. It remains 
to be seen whether some plan cannot be adopted by 
which the local authorities can be utilised without the 
provisions of the Act being allowed to lapse — a plan 
which should be checked by head-quarters either at the 
Local Government Board or the Home Office, or by an 
executive Labour Department of the future, so that a 
given standard of efficiency may be secured. There 
remain certain administrative reforms which will no doubt 
be carried out as time goes on. Already large additions 
have been made to the existing staff of factory inspectors.* 

Whilst much of the work is of a more or less routine 
and simple character, and can be discharged best by those 
who are acquainted with the technicalities and methods of 
the trade, there are certain departments which call for the 
highest scientific skill, for full statistical information, as 
well as for unceasing vigilance. A word or two must be 
added as to the penalties which are inflicted under the Acts. 
The scale suggested by the Acts is very low, and the magis- 
trates often inflict a merely nominal penalty, so that em- 
ployers who infringe the Acts have little to fear except from 
the annoyance caused by proceedings being taken against 
them. This is a thoroughly unsatisfactory state of things. 

(8) The Truck Act — For the protection of women 
workers an amendment to the Truck Act is sorely needed ; 
the system of arbitrary fines and deductions, to which 
reference has already been made, is an unmitigated evil, 

* The appointment of Departmental Committees, consisting of 
scientific specialists and factory inspectors, shews that the Home Office 
is alive to the necessity of improving the quality of factory inspection 
in the case of injurious trades. 
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and tends more. than any other condition of labour to 
degrade the workers, and hold them in bondage. 

Conclusion. — During the next few years we are likely 
to see great changes, for the agitation which has taken 
place in the labour world in recent times is not of a 
spasmodic kind. It is the outcome of years of struggle 
and suffering and thought, and of many defeats on the 
part of the workers. For them the Factory Acts are of 
quite incalculable importance. They stand for industrial 
health, for the safeguard of the worker's leisure and 
standard of life, for the civic principle in the affairs 
of the labour market and the workshop. They stand, 
too, for the ratification by the State of the will of the 
people as expressed by their common voice and common 
organisations. It is not true to say that they spare them the 
trouble of doing something which they might equally well 
do for themselves. The Acts give a statutory validity to 
what the workers have already decided upon in times past. 
They secure the ground already won, so that the workers 
may go forward, and on that ground raise their standard 
of living higher; so that the manufacturers may put 
their houses in order, introducing better management and 
mechanical methods ; so that the standard of living and the 
standard of general efficiency may advance together. Under 
the guiding intelligence of the nation these great human 
enactments, which have been a godsend to the people of 
this country in the past, will become ever more fruitful as 
higher civic ideals and a deeper conception of human 
welfare and industry take the place of the conceptions 
which have prevailed during the transition period from 
which we are now emerging. 
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on Business. 
Balfour (Qraham). THE LIFE OF 

ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. JfimrfA 

BdiHon, Riroised, Cr. %vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition'is also published. 
Ballard (A.), B.Am LL.B. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
fMBy (S. B.% See Commercial Series. 
Ba^ (BliMbeth U). THE AUTO- 

MOGRAPHY OP A "NEWSPAPER 

GIRL.' Sgeond Editi^H, Cr. Zv0. 6s. 
A Colonial Edidoa is alsopubKshed. 
Barham (R. H.)« See Little Library. 
^artaf <The Hon. Maariee). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

Third Edition. D^my^vo. fs.6d.net. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

A YEAR IN RUSSIA. Sec&tui Edition. 

Demy Ztfo. 7s. 6d. 
BarifliriKiould (Si). THE LIFE OF 

NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. With over 

150 Illustrations in the Text, and a Photo- 

graVure Frontispiece. RoyalZvo. jot.6d.mt. 
THE TRAGEDY OP THE CiESARS. 

With numerous lUustxations from Busts, 

Gems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. Royal 

Bvo. 10s. 6d. net, 
A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by A. J. Gaskin. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. Buckram. 6s. 
OI.D ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 

numerous Illustrations by F. D. Bedford. 

Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. Buckram. 6s. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 

vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 

Edition. Cr. 9vo. v. ^. 
A BOOK OF DARTMOOR: A Descriptive 

and Historical Sketch. With Plans and 

numerous Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF DEVON. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s, 
A BOOK OF CORNWALL. Illustrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. lUus. 

trated. Cr. Bvo. 6s,. 
A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A BOOK OF BRITTANY. lUustrated. Cr. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. lUustrated. 
Cr* 88V. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE RHINE: From Cleve 
to Maims. Illnstraktd. Second Edition. 
Crown Bvo, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
24 IlhtsimtioBS. Crown 9vo, 6i, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



A BOOK OF GHOSTS. With « Illnstoa- 
tiens by D. Musrav Smith. Second JSdi' 
tion, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 lUostra- 
tiona. FiftkEdiiion, ^M^o^CriZvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY fi^ONO: 
English FoUe Songs with their Traditional 
M^odies. ColleOed and anrauued by S. 
Baring-Gould and K. ^* SubppiArd. 
Demy Ato. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and ComwalL Collected from the 
Mouths of die People. By S. Baring-Goulo, 
M.A.,and H. F<LBBTWopD Shsppard, M.A. 
New mid Revised Edition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Shasp, Pxiucipal of 
the Hampstead Conservatoire. -I^surge Im- 
•'fierial Bvo. xs. not. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 

RHYMES. Edited bv S. Baring-Gould, 

and Illustrated by tne Birmigbam Art 

School A New Edition, Long Cr* Bvo. 

^sj; 6d. not. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS AND SUPER. 
STITIONS. Third EeBiion. Cr. Bvo. 
as, 6d. net. 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES AND 
STRANGE EVENTS. New and Revised 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker fAldrod P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (E.), M.A. (Late) Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bvo. 10*. 6d, net. 

Barnes (W. B.)» I>-D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Bamett (Mrs. P. A.). See Little library. 
Baron (R. R. N.), M. A. FRENCH PROSE 

COMPOSITION. Second EdiHon. Cr. Bvo. 

9S, 6d. JCey, 3s. net. 
See also Junior School Books. 
Barron (H. M.), M.A., Wadham College, 

Oxford. TEXTS FOR SERMONS. With 

a Preface by Canon Scott Holland. 

Cr. Bvo. 3«. 6d. 
Bartholomew (J. Q.), F. R.S.E. See C G. 

Robertson. 

Bastable (C. P.X M.A. THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. Fourth Ed. 
Cr. Bvo. 9S. 6d. 

Bastian (H. CharltonX M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Batson (Mrs. Stephen). A CONCISE 
HANDBOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fm^. Bvo. y. 6d, 

Batten (LorinrW.), Ph.D., S.T.D. THE 
HEBREW PllOPHET. Cr.Bvo, 3s.6d.net. 

Baylev (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPHER. With over xoo 
Illustrations. Second Ed. With Note on 
Direct Colour Process. DemyBvo.xos*6d.net. 

Beard (W. S.). EASY EXERCISES IN 
ALGEBRA. Cr.Bvo, xi. &/. See Junior 
Examination Series and Beginner's Books. 
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KEItS. 

NTHE 

HILLS ANDTHE SEA. Stctml BdiliffH. 

B«Dot(H. HiL.h M.A. THE INNER AND 
MIDDLE TEMPLE. W[th nmiHroui 



lt(W, H.lsndAileiiBylW. P.). A 

BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. Fturli 
EdiliHi. Cr. Bpr ji. 6d. 
B«iuoa (ArctabUfaOp) GOD'S BOARD : 

Beudn (A. C.'), K.fi S« Oxford Bio- 

BanMoW. n.). THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NES.S: ■ Devdlionul Connncnury on ihe 
imhpBdm. Cr.Biw. 51- 

B«rnu4(B. R.)> M.A.,Cu»n of SaliitKiiy. 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY. Fcaf. Sw. 



Bcniete(A. de). See Clnssia of Ait. 

Betfaun-Edvanli (M.). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. Illmiiated. FmiHk ami 
Ckiittr Edititn. CnBm&vn. 6s. 
A 6ilonia1 Edition is also published. 

Bethone-BakerU. P.), M.A. Se« Hand- 
books of rheoloey. 

BWeKM.). Bee Byanline Tens. 

BtEE^CR.[>.),D.a S«Cbutch nun's Bible. 

Bindley (T. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 



if, AND OTHER POEMS. 
31. 6d. <ut. 
Sec nlK W. Blake. 
BlmtiaBl (Btbel). See Liiile Books on 

Blair *(Robert). See LP. L. 

Blake (WUllam). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, together wtth a 
LiFs at FuDKRicK Tathah. Edited 



ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OC 
JOB. Witb 11 Geoeral Introduclion bv 

LaWKIHCE BiHVOH. ^^uarit. 31J. »>^ 

See also J.P.L-uid Liitlc Ijlxur- 
BlaxUnd (B.h M.A. See iSttnaj at 



Blanet (lleDri]."''S< 
BaardDBn (T. H. 



. GARDEN. 

6d.;liat»n;^i.6J.Mtl. 



,,. See Textbooks 

of Science. 

(J.B.C.),Aialhorof'Fru: ' 



King. 
BodylaeorEe), D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devoiion«l Readligs 



B°D., F.r's'.^'' Dem 



llnC(C. a.),B.A. EASY GREEK 
;XEkClSES. Cr. tvn. ai. See al» 



GEOMXTRV ON 



:iR JOS _ _ _ 

Wllluso-alions. fltmrSM. 71, 6A w/. 

Bowdenie. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotstiont tiom 
Buddhist Uleralure for eacb Day in the 
Year. Fifth EMHim. Cr. 16ms. It. ill. 

B»d -Carpenter (ManaM)^ THE 
CHILD IN ART. IllSiMted. Stcana 
Editiim. LargiCnmnin. 6t. 

Bayle(W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
Wih VerMs by W. BovLB and .4 Colouied 
PicturesbyH. B. NEtLSON. Suftr Rt^ 



Bradley XA. O.) ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With JO Illuslruions of which 
ijareincolourbyT.C.OoTCH. SeendSd. 
Cr.ivt. 61. 

Bradley (J. W.). See Little Booki on An. 

Braid (Jame*) and Othcra. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. By 
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Brailsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 
ITS RACES AND ITS FUTURE. 
Illustratad. DemyZvo, xss, 6d. mt, 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (Anderson). 

A CONCISE HANDBOOK OF EGYP. 
TIAN ARCHAEOLOGY. Illustrated. Cr. 

Brooks (B. B.), B.Sc. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Brooks (B. W.). See Byzantine Texts. 

Brown (P. H.)j LLD., Eraser Professor of 
Ancient (Scottish) History at the University 
of Edinburgh. SCOTLAND IN THE 
TIME OF QUEEN MARY. Demj^ Zvo. 
js. 6d. net. 

Brown (S, B.)>. M.A., Camb., 6. A., B.Sc., 
London ; Senior Science Master at Upping- 
ham School. A PRACTICAL CHEMIS- 
TRY NOTE-BOOK FOR MATRICULA- 
TION AND ARMY CANDIDATES: 
Easier Experiments on the Commoner 
Substances. Cr. ^to. is. 6d. net, 

Browne (Sir Thomas)* See Standard 
Library. 

Brownell (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. ; also Demy Zvo.. 6d, 

Brownins: (Robert). See Little Library. 

BMckland (Francis T.). CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 
by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

Bnckton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 
ENGELA : a Ballad-Epic. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 3J. 6d. net. 

KINGS IN BABYLON. A Drama. Crown 
Zvo. IS. net. 

EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. is. net. 

Budffe (B. A. WalUs). THE GODS OF 
THE EGYPTIANS. With over loo 
Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 
Tivo Volumes, Royal Zvo. £3, 3s. net. 

Baist(H. Massac). THE MOTOR YEAR 
BOOK AND AUTOMOBILISTS' 
ANNUAL FOR 1906. Demy Zvo, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Bull (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 
OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bnlley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 

Banyan (John). THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GRESS. Edited, with an Introduction, 
by C H. Firth, M.A With 39 Illustra- 
tions by R. Anning Bell. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

Burch (Q. J.), M.A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
OF ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr, Zvo. %s. 

Bar2ess(aelett). (^OOPS AND HOW TO 
Be them. Illustrated. Small j^to. 6s. 

Bnrke (Bdmond). See Standard Library. 

Born <A. B.)» D.D., Rector of Handsworth 
and Prebendary of Lichfield. 
See Handbooks of Thec^ogy. 



Burn (J. H.), B.D. THE CHURCH- 
MAN'S TREASURY OF SONG. 
Selected and Edited by. Ecap Zvo, 3s, 6d, 
net. See also Library of Devotion. 

Bumand (Sir P. C). RECORDS AND 
REMINISCENCES. With a Portrait by 
H. V. Hbrkomer. Cr, Zvo, Fouttk and 
Cheater Edition. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Bums (Robert), THE POEMS OF. Edited 
by Andrew Lang and W. A. Craigie. With 
Portrait. Third Edition, Demy ZvOj gilt 
top, 6s. 

Bumside (W. P.), M.A. OLD TESTA- 
MENT HISTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edition. Cr, Zvo. 
3s. 6d. 

Burton (Alfred). See I.P.L. 

Bussell (P. W.), D.D., Fellow and Vice 
Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford. 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND SO- 
CIAL PROGRESS: The Bampton 
Lectures for 1905. Demy Zvo los. 6d, net. 

Butler (Joseph). See Standard Library. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinburgh. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, is. each. Or 
m three Books, price 2d., 2d., and 3d. 

Cambridge (Ada) [Mrs. Cross]. THIRTY 
YEARS IN AUSTRALIA Demy Zvo. 
js. 6d. 

Canninff (Qeorffe). See Little library. 

Capey (B. P. tiT). See Oxford Biographies. 

Careless (John). See I. P. L 

Carlyle (Thomas). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by C. R. L. 
Fletcher, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Volumes. Cr. Zvo. iZs. 

THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF OLIVER 
CROMWELL. With an Introduction 
by C. H. Firth, M.A., and Notes and 
Appendices by Mrs. S. C. Lomas. Thru 
Volutnes. Demy Zvo. iZs. net, 

Carlyle (R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See Leaders 
of Religion. 

Channer (C. C.) and Roberts (M. B.). 
LACEMAKING IN THE MIDLANDS, 
PAST AND PRESENT. With 16 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 2s. 6d, 

Chapman (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chatterton (Thomas). See Standard- 
Library. 

Chesterfield (Lord), THE LETTERS OF, 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C. Strachey, and Notes by A. 
Calthrop. Two Volumes, Cr. Zvo. 12s. 

Chesterton(a. K.). CHARLES DICKENS.' 
With two Portrsuts in photogravure,. Fijih 
Edition, Detny Zvo. js, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Chllde (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. THE 
CONTROL OF A SCOURGE: Or, 
How Cancer is Curable. Demy Saa, 
js, 6d, net. 
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(P. W.V THE 

ISIAND9. With iiiujr IllDUnlkai and 
Mipi. Dtm^im. tai.id.iul. 

CkM«. See Cbwnl Tniulatisoi. 

ClarkB(P. A.). M.A. 5« Laden of R^sion. 



(Qeorre), A.B 

■-"\ESI« A 



lRT :E«hl L 



ofAru. 

'ju-giPal 
SIX HCTURES ON TAINT 



aiiich(a.}. SceLiKkGi 

aouzb (W. T.). S» Jonior School BdoIu 
ud Tcilbooki of Sc ieocc. 



Cr. 8.x M.D., CCD., F.R.SE., 
I on Menul Dueuci m the Unt- 



PSALM5 : with. 

lot. td. tut. 

Cotartdfe (S. TA POEMS OF. Selected 

And Arrajifcd by Artftuk Svmohs. With 

CouinKwood (W. a.). MA. THE LIFE 
OFJOHN RUSKIN. WLlh Poitahs. 
Sixth EdiHsK. Cr. Blu. u. &£ ml. 

CoUlIU (W. B.), M.A. Sh ChnRhmu't 

Colonu.' HYPNEROTOMACHIA POLI- 
- ~I HUMANA OMNIA y— 



SANE QUAM DIGNA COM MEMO- 
RAT. An ediinn Limited to 350 ca(nes on 
lundmide papei. Felit. /j, m. ntt. 

Combe (Wllfirim). S» I.P.l. 

C«nrad tJMepfai. THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Munoriei and Impreuioiu. 
TMrdEdiHni. Cr. 8». &i. 

Coak(A.Mj,M.A.,uidMiirchuit(C. BA 
U.K. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Selecledfn. " ' ' 



Latin U\ai 






LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. TtardEd. Cr.Stt. ii.6d. 

e«ke-Tul<ir(R. W.). THE FACTORY 
SYSTEM. Cr. a™ 2!. 6d. 

CotbHI (Msrie). THE PASSING OF THE 
GREATQVEEl:i.SicaHdSd.Fca*.tti>.ii 

A CHRISTMAS GREETING. Cr. 4U, u. 

CwKruVAUce). S« Little Bi»k> on Art. 

CMas (ffvenrd). SIGNS AND FOR 
TENTS IN THE FAR EAST. Within 
Illuuialiotu. Stnnd Sdilinn. Dimr iva. 
ji. 6d. ml. 

CMeXRonmarr).. DANTE'S GARDEN. 

BIBI^' flowers: 



iece. Satnd BditiPH. 



CawterCAbrahaa). See Uttle Libni;. 

cmhut (yimSS, the poeus of. 

Edited witk u Intraduction ud Notei by 
}. C Buutv, H.A. Illusli*t«l, iDcludins 
■vo uopubliahed deiigni by Wilu«h 
Buuu. Dnty S»- ie>- t^d. uf. 
Cai^J. Ctaarlw), LI.D., I 
Guidei, The Anliqumy'i I 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M 
NATIONALISATION . 
TAXATION, Se^nd S 



Cnlg|a(W. A). A PRIMER OF BITRNS. 

C < Lillle LibimcT. 

C •.% See Link GnideE. 

C AN ARTIST'S RE- 

£. Sittnd Sditiim. 

C d^ See IjttI* Ubiary. 
C See Hut C. Danioo. 

C .\ M.A. See SimpliGed 

C LA. THE FAITH OF 

Crulluhank(a.). THE LOVING BAL- 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. W* " 



HE HISTORY OF 



CruDB(B.)i. See Wagner. 
CiuUin*(S)r F. H. BOTFeUooof AtlSooli' 
College, Oxford. TH" "—'■""" "- 

thbTboer war. 

tratioiu, Plans, and Fanriliu. 
CanynglUBe (H. H.), CB. Se< 



itMtB.'L0l^.D. Senl* 
inlall (Q. W.). M.A. 



THE i-URGA 



LA COMMEDIA DI DANTE 
iian Tuteditedby Paget Tovhbei 

Cr.tvt. ta. 

-ORIOOF DANTE. 

Go.naN Wbicht. With ibe Iialiai 

See alu Paget Toynbce, Little Ubnty, 
Standard Obrary, and Warran.VeriKm- 

Darlcv (Oeorsc). See Ijnle Litmv. 

D'ArevfR. PA M.A. A NEW TRIG _. 
OMETRY rOR BEGINNERS. With 
□umerous diaerans. Cr. Aetf. tt. 6d. 

Davenport (Cyril). See CoaDoiiieiu'a 
Libiary and Little Booki on Art, 

Davey (Richard). THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON With 4° Iliustialitxis In 
Colour hy John Fullbvlovr,R.I. /itTivt 

Davla'jH.'w. c"' M.A.,'Kllow »d Tmnr 
of Ballio! CoUeEe, Author of ' Chaileniacns.' 
ENGLAND UNDER THE NORMANS 
ANDANGEVINSlioM-iiiTi. WidiMipt 
and Iltiutratioof. Dum Sna. toi. id. ntt. 

I>awwHi(Nclwni). SceCaoDoiiHui'i Litnuy. 
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DawtOll (Mrs. N.). S«e Little Books on 

Art. 
DewM (A. C). See Little Librarr. 
[toanneraMabcD. A CHILD'S LIFE OF 

CHRIST. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 

b^E. Fortbscub-Brickdalb. Large Cr. 

8va. 6s. 
IMlMs(Leon)« THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Cr, BviK as. 
Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 

CALLICLES. Edited by F. Darwin 

Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcap, 

Svo. as. 
Dickens (Charles). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton. 
Dickinson (Bmily). POEMS. Cr. 9v0. 

4S. 6d, net. 
Dicldnson (Q. L.\ M.A», Fellow of King's 

College, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. SixtJk Editmu Cr. 

Zvo, as. 6d. 
Dilke (Lady), Bulley (Miss), and Whitley 

(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. 8w. 

2^. 6d. 

Dillon (Edward). See CJoanoisseur'sLibrary 

and Little Books on Art. 
Ditchfield (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 

STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 

With an Introduction by Augustus 

Jbssopp,D.D. Second EdiHon. Cr.^vo. 6s. 
OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 

the Present Time. Cr. Bva, 6s. 
ENGLISH VILLAGES. Illustrated. Seamd 

EdiHon. Cr. dvc* as. 6d. net. 
THE PARISH CLERK. With 31 

Illustrations. Third Edition. Demy Svo. 

'js, 6d. net. 
DixoQ <W. M.X M.A A PRIMER OF 

TENNYSON. Second Edition, Cr.Zvo. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 

Doney(May> SONGS OP THE REAL. 

Cr. 9vo. 3X. 6d. net. 
A volume of poems. 
Douglas (James). THE MAN IN THE 

PULPIT. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. net. 

Dowden (J.), D.D., Lord Bishop of Edin- 
burgh. See Churchman's Librarjr* 

Drage (Q.). See Books on Business. 

Drlver(S. R.)^D.D.,D.C.L., Canon ofChrist 
Church, Regius Professor of Hebrew in the 
University of Oxford. SERMONS ON 
SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Westminster Commentaries. 

Dry (Wakeling). See Little Guides. 

Dfyhorst (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

DttSnlsson (J. C.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Daguid (Charles). See Books on Business. 

Dummt (Alexander). MY MEMOIRS. 
Translated by £. M. Wallbr. With Por- 
trattSb /a Six Volumes. Cr» Zvo. 6s. each. 
Volume I. 



Dunn (J. T)., D. Sc. , and MundeUa (V. A.). 
GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With ZZ4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 3s. 6d, 

Dnnstan (A. B.), B.Sc. See Junior School 
Books and Textbooks of Science. 

Durham (The Barl of). A REPORT ON 
CANADA. With an Introductory Note 
Demy %oo, 4^ . 6d. net, 

Dutt(W. A,). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 
With colour^ Illustrations by Frank 
SouTHGATB. Second Edition. Cr, 9vo. 
6s. 

WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
x6 Illustrations in colour by Frank South- 
GATE, R.B.A. Second Edition. Demy 
8vo. JS. 6d.net, 
See also Little Guides. 

Barle (John), Bishop of Salisbury. M ICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6mo, as net, 

Edmonds (Major J. B.X See W. B. Wood. 

Edwards (Clement). M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second Edition 
Rezfised. Crown %vo. as. 6d, net. 

Edwards (W. Doaglas). See Commercial 
Series. 

Bsan(I>ieive). SeeLP.L. 

Efferton (H. E.), M.A. A HISTORY OF 
BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. New' 
and Cheaper Issue. Demy 800. ^s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Ellaby (C. Q.). See Little Guides. 
EOerton (P. Q.). See S. J. Stone. 

EUweod CThomas), THE HISTORY OF 
THE LIFE OF. Edited by C G. Ckump, 
M.A. Cr» 8vo, 6s, 

Epictetos. See Aurelius. 

Erasmus. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIANI, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight. 

Ytcbok the edition printed by Wynken de 
Worde, 2533. J^ca^. &vo. y. 6d. net. 

Pairbrotiier(W. HA M.A. THBPHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Cr. 8vo. 3*. 6d. 

Pea (AlUn). SOME BEAUTIES OF THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. With 
8s Illustrations. Se^nd Edition, Demy 
fixfO, las. 6d, net, 

Perrier (Susan). See Little Library. 

PIdler (T. ClaztonX M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

Pieldinif (Henrv). See Standard Library. 
Pinn (S. W.), M. A. See Junior Examination 

Senes. 
Pirth (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Pirth (C. H.)| M.A. CROMWELL'S 
ARMY: A Historv of the English Soldier 
durinff the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, 
sad the Protectorate. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
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Plfher (a. W.). M.A. ANNALS OF 
SHREWSBURY SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Demy Bva. los. 6d. 

PItzaerald (Edward). THE RUBAiyAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by E. D. Ross. Cr. 
^0. 6s. See also Miniature Library. 

PItzaerald (H. P.> A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fca/. Zvo, xs. 6d. mt, 

Pitzpatrlck (5. A. O.). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W. H.), M.A., D.C.L., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text op Morning and Evening 
Prayer and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. 8cv. a^. 64. 

Flux (A. W.), M.A., William Dow Professor 
of Political Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Zvo, is. 6d. net, 

Fortescne (Mrs. O.). See Little Books on Art. 

Fraser (David). A MODERN CAM- 
PAIGN ; OR, WAR AND WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY IN THE FAR EAST. 
Illustrated. Cr. %vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Fraser (J. F.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With zoo Illustrations. 
Fifth Edition Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

French (W.), M.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Freudenreich (Ed. voo). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for the 
Use of Students. Translated by J. R. 
AiNSWORTH Davis, M.A. Second Edition. 
Revised. Cr. Bzfo. as. 6d, 

Fulford (H. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

aallalier (D.)and Stead (W. J.>. THE 
COMPLETE RUGBY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NEW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With an Account of the Tour of the New 
Zealanders in Enzland. With 35 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed, Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

QalUchail (W. M.). See Little Guides. 

Oambado (Qeoffrey, Bfq.)« See LP. L. 

Qaskell (Mrs.). See Little Library and 
Standard Library. 

Qasquet, the Right Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 
Antiquary's Books. 

aeorgeCH. B.), M.A. .Fellow of New College, 
Oxford. BATTLES OF ENGLISH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition. Revised, with a new Chapter 
including the South African War. Cr, Bvo. 

is, 6d. 
IISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 3J. 6d. 

Qibbins <H. de B.), Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND ; HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
Edition. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 



THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. Fourteenth Edition, Re- 
vised. With Mapa and Plans. Cr. Sew . 3;. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Second Edition, Cr, Bvo, 7s..6d, 

See also Commercial Series and R. A« 
Hadfield. 

Gibbon (Bdward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury, M.A., Litt.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek at Cambridge. In Seven 
Volumes, Demy Bvo. Gilt top^ Bs.6d, each. 
Alsa, Cr, Bvo. 6s. each, 

MEMOIRS OF MY LIFE AND WRIT- 
INGS. Edited by G. Birkbbck Hiix, 
LL.D Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 

Qlbson (B. C. S,)i D.D., Lord Bishop^ of 
Gloucester. See Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Qilbert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 

Qloaff (M. RO and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 24 Illustrations in Colour. Demy 
Bvo, los. 6d. net, 

Godfrey (Elizabeth). A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Edited by. Fca/. Bvo. 
25. 6d, net, 

Qodley (A. D.), M. A., Fellow of Magdalen 
CoUcge, Oxford. LYRA FRIVOLA. 
Fourth Edition, Fcap, Bvo, zr. 6d, 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Edition, 
Fca^. Bvo. as. 6d. 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca^. Bvo. 2*. 6d. 

Qoldsmlth (Oliver). THE VICAR OF 
WAKEFIELD. Fca^. ^amo. With 10 
Plates in Photogravure by Tony Johannot. 
Leathery as. 6a. net. 
See also I.P.L. and Standard Library. 

Goodrich- Freer (A.). IN A SYRIAN 
SADDLE. Demy Bvo. ns. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Qorst(Rt. Hon. Sir John). THE CHIL- 
DREN OF THE NATION. Second 
Edition. Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d, net, 

Oottdire (H. L.). M.A., Principal of WeUs 
Theolo^cal College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

Qraham (P. Anderson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d, 

Qranffer (F. S.), M.A., LittD. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition. Cr,Bvo, as,6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. Cr.Bno, 6s. 

Gray (B. M'Quoen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr, 
Bvo, as. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AIAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY: 
an Elementary Text-Book. With 181 
Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Green (O. Buckland), M.A., late Fellow - 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Second Ed. revised. Crown Bvo. 3*. 6d. 
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R LibrwT. 

THE VAULT OF 

^ __.. _i Popular liUroducii<ni ta 

Aittooomy. lUuUralcd. Cr. itit. ii. 6d. 
aresory (ftOtt B, C). S« Library of 

QrabbCH. C). , 



dcb«ucrisu^ Jioyative- v.Htt. 

A. c-V scD., f;r.s. I&AD- 
Brs black, white, ANI» 



I SHORTER WORKING DAY, Cr 



Sietnd Edition, rtpitgd, 

Hdi'lK™?*.). ' OREa!t ZIMBABWE, 
Wi(b BoraeToui PIu» and IlluHTaiians. 
StetttJ BdiliOk Foyaltat. ioi.6ii.ntl. 

HaBBond (J. L). CHARLES JAMES 
FOX. DimyiBe. — '^ 

HaBonr (D.), A S 

THE ROYAL NAVY, 

taied. Dtm* 8oa jt. cu. lac*. 

HanwyUamMO.), M.A. the spirit 

AOT ORlGm OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. Bm. dr. 
TKK WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fcaf. 

HardUOUrda). SnCoDPoisHiu'iLibmry. 

Hare (A. T,X M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With smnaDus Diiinuiu. Demy %aHi. is. 

HarrlMU (Olfford). READING AND 
READERS. Feat. Biw. u. bd. 

HarvByCAlfredL^B. SuAocientCiiio. 

HawtbariMfN^uilel}. Sec Liltls Library. 

HEALTH, WEALTH AND WISDOM. 
Cr. Zne. ti. nti. 

Heath (Pnnk R.X S« Llttl> Guides. 

Haatk 9>adl<a')- Sea ChuhiUhdi'i Lilnry- 

K«Da OBneM). STUDIES IN SAINT- 
TnuUttd fiom the French by 
^Mi> Etw. 31. 6d. 

CSi«t~ dic^rd,' ' THE LIFE (Sd 

PJUHCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 

.„.._ _. ., „ ^^ clai^tr 



: U.CRAWFI1B 



NERO. Ulnitiated. 

UBu. Dtntf ino. -a- 6d. lul. 
AT INTERVALS. Aaf Sw. at. Si ntl. 
HM«l«r*an(T- P-)- S« Liuh Libmyui 



LAND or' 



SiS-SSrSS 



SuarndSMHeit. Cr. Si 



Haaley (W. e,). ENGLISH LYRICS. 

Sicand Editinn. Cr. Sot. u. 6dL iHf. 
Kenley{W. B.)aiidWlilbI»(C.) ABOOK 

OF ENGLISH PROSE. Cr. 3<">. » &^ 

mt. 
Henioaftl. H.l, B.D.,Ciiuin orWesCmiiuier. 

AP0ST0LieCHRISTIANITY:AjIllii5. 

tnled by Che EinslLei of Si. Paul to the 

CorincbiiDS. Cr. Smi. 6t. 
UGHT AND LEAVEN : Histokical ahd 

SociAi. Serkohs. Cr. StA 6i. 
Herbert (Qeorze)- See Libruy of DevDtion. 
Herbert, of Cherbory (Lord). See Minia. 
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Day Book ot hmt and Verse. Fcaf. 

Haywood (W.L PALIO AND PONTE : 
A Book of Tiucu Gune*. IlJuatrjiteil. 

Sk ilKi St. Feucis ofAsiifi. 

Hin(ClBr«). See Textbooks of TechDolDgy. 

Hill (Hennr), B. A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

Hwdi School, Worcester, Cape Colony, A 

SOUTH ATRICAN ARITHMETIC, 

Cr, Sitn 31. 6d. 

d(C.l 

./itbi6ILlustr. 



Demy Sm, 71. 6d, Ml. 
HobhoiuefL. T.), Fellow of C.CC. Orford. 

THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Derrty 8V0. lor. 6^ ntt. 
Hobaui(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 

TRADE: AStudy of Economic Principles. 

Cr. tve. IS. 6d. ««, 
PROBLEMS OF POVERTY, SixliEditim. 

Cr.a™. M. M. 
THE PROBLEM OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED. TkirdEdilion. Cr.Bew. ai.W. 
HodsUn (T.X D.C.L. Sec I.eaders of 
i DENTIFY 
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Holdsworth (W. S.), M.A. A HISTORY 
OF ENGLISH LAW. In Two Volnnus. 
Vol. I. Demy Zvo. tos, 6d. net, 

Holtend (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's 
See Library of Devotion. 

Holt (Bmily). THE SECRET OF POPU- 
LARITY : How to Achieve Social Success. 
,Cr. 8»tf. ^s,6d,Met,^ 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Holyoake (Q. J.). THE CO-OPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT tO-DAY. Fimrtk EdiHon. 
Cr, 8p<7. 25. 6d, 

Hooe (Nathaniel J.)< See Antiaoary's Books. 

Hoppner* See Little Galleries. 

Horace. See Classical Translations. 

HorsbnrsrhCe. L. S.X M.A. WATERLOO : 
A Narrative and Criticism. With Plans. 
Second Edition. Cr. Zvo, Sf. 
Sep also Oxford Biographies. 

Horth(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Hortoil(R. P.).D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Hosle (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 

Illustrations and a Mapb Suond Edition. 

Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 
MASTERS. With Portraits and lUustrn- 
tions. Second Edition. Demy Bvo, js. 6d. 

Howell (A. Q. Ferrers). FRANCISCAN 
DAYS. Translated and arranged ly. Cr. 
Bvo. zs. 6d, net. 

Howell (a.). TRADE UNIONISM— New 
AND Old. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 
2S. 6d 

Hudson (Robert). MEMORIALS OF A 

WARWICKSHIRE PARISH. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo, x^s, net. 
Huflrgins (Sir y/iUiam), K.CB.. O.M., 

D.C.L., F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY ; 

OR, Science in the State and in the 

Schools. With 25 Illustrations. IVide 

Royal Bvo, as, 6</. net. 
Huffhes (C. E.). THE PRAISE OF 

SHAKESPEARE. An EnglUh Antho. 

logy. With a Preface by Sidney Lee. 

Demy Bvo. tt. 6d. net. 
Huffhes (Thomas). TOM BROWN'S 

SCHOOLDAYS. With an Introduction 

and Notes by Vernon Rbndall. itcaiher. 

Royal %2mo. 2*. 6d. net. 
Hutchinson (Horace a.) THE NEW 

FOREST. Illustrated in colour with 

so Pictures by Walter Tyndale and 4 

by Lucy Kemp-Welch. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hutton (A. W.^, M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion and Library of Devotion. 
Hutton (Edward). THE CITIES OF 

UMBRIA. With many Illustrations, of 

which 20 are in Colour, by A. Pisa. Third 

Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE CITIES OF SPAIN. Third Edition. 

With many Illustrations, of which 34 are in 

Colour, by A. W. Fimington. Demy Bvo. 

IS. 6d, net. 



FLORENCE AND NORTHERN TUS- 

CANY. With Coloured Illustrations by 
William Parkinson. Cr, 9vo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an Introduction. Fca/. Bvo. y. 6d, met, 

Hutton (R. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Hutton (W. H.). M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 5*. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde(A. Q.) GEORGE HBRBERT AND 

HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 

Demy Bvo. tos. 6d. net, 
Hyett (P. A.X A SHORT HISTORY OF 

FLORENCE. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 

Tranvlated by William Wilson. Thitri 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 
Inffe (W. R.), M.A.. Fellow and Tutor of 

Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 

MYSTICISM. The Bampton Lectures for 

x8q9. Demy Bvo, xas. 6d. net. See also 

Library of Devoti<ni. 
lnnes(A. D.), M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 

BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 

Plans. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
ENGLAND UNDER THE TUDORS. 

With Maps. Second Edition* Demy Bvo. 

los, 6d, net, 
Jackson (C. B.), B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Jackson (S.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Little Gatdes. 

Jacob (P.X M.A. See Junior Examination 

Series. 
James (W. H. N.), A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E. See 

Textbooks of Technology. 
Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 

AND CORNERS. Cr. Bvo. 2s. 6d. 
See also Books on Business. 
Jeffreys(D.awyn). DOLLY'S THE ATRI- 

CALS. Described and Illustrated with 24 

Coloured Pictures. Sufer Royal i6mo.2s,6d. 
Jenks (B.). M.A., Reader of Law in the 

University of Oxford. ENGLISH LOCAL 

GOVERNMENT. Second Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 2S. 6d. 
Jenner (Mrs. H.). See Little Books on Art. 

Jenninffs (Oscar), M.D., Member of the 
Bibliographical Society. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS, containing oyer thirteen 
hundred Reproductions of Pictorial Letters 
of the j Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
Demy 4to. ais, net. 

Jessopp (Augustus)) D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P. B«), M.A., Litt.D., Principal of 
Bishop Hatfield's Hall, Durham. RE- 
LIGION IN EVOLUTION. Cr, Bvo. 
3f. 6d. net. 

See alsojCbuxchman's Library and,Hand«> 
l>ooks of Theology. 

Johnson (Mrs. Barham). WILLIAM BOD- 
HAM DONNE AND HIS FRIENDS. 
Illustrated. Demy Bvo, xos, 6d, net. 
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Johfl8ton(Slr H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 200 
Illostrations and Six Maps. Third Edition, 
Cr, ^io, xZs, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Jones (R. Crompton), M.A. POEMS 
OF THE INNER LIFE. Selected by. 
Thirteenth Edition, Fcaf,%vo, zs, 6d.net. 

Jones (H.)* See Commercial Series. 

Jones m. P.)* See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley). K.C., M.P. THE 
MINERS' GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS. Cr. Bvo. 
as. 6d. net, 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo. 9is.net. 

Jonson (Ben). See Standard Library. 

JuUana (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA. 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed.by Grace 
Warrack. Second Edit, Cr. Zvo, 3^. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

'Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr, 8v^. 
3^ . 6d. net, 

Kanfmann (M.X SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition. 
Cr. 9vo. 2s, 6d. net. 

Keatlns: (J. P.), D.D. THE AGAPE AND 
THE EUCHARIST. Cr. Bvo. zs.6d, 

Keats (John). THE POEMS OF. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by E. de Selin- 
court, M.A. Second Edition, Demy Bvo. 
IS. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Fcap. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
Withan Introduction and Notes by W. Lock. 
D.D., Warden of ZCeble College. Illustrated 
byR.ANNiNGBELL. Third Edition, Fcap. 
^foo. 35. dd. ; padded morocco ^ ss. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelynack (T. N.), M.D., M.R.C.P., Hon. 
Secretary of the Society for the Study of 
Inebriety. THE DRINK PROBLEM 
IN ITS MEDICO -SOCIOLOGICAL 
ASPECT. Edited by. With a Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo. is. 6d. net. 

Kempls (Thomas ft). THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dean Farrar. Illustrated by C. M. Gere. 
Third Edition, Fcap.Bvo, y,6d.; padded 
morocco, 5*. 

Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr. 
Bvo. y. 6d, See also Library of Devotion 
and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (Bart.). THE GREEN 
SPHINX. Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d, net. 
A Colonial £k}ition is also published. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist- 
ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 
Dublin. ST. PAUL'S SECOND AND 
THIRD EPISTLES TO THE CORIN- 
THIANS. With Introduction, Dissertations 
and Notes. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

Klmmins (C. W.), M.A THE CHEMIS- 
TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus- 
trated. Cr, Btv. as* 6d, 



Kinfflake (A. W.). See Ottle Library. 
Kipfinff (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. B2nd Thousand. Twenty- 

third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. . 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 65th Thousand. 

Eleventh Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s,^ 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE FIVE NATIONS, ^and Thousand: 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. «*. . ' 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Sixteenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 

CRICKETER. Illus. Z>*»«y8w. is,6d.net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Knight (H. J. C.X M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
KnowIIng (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis^ at King's College, 

London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
Lamb (Charles and Mary), THE WORKS 

OF. Edited by E. V. Lucas. Illustrated 

In Seven Volumes,^ Demy Bvo, js. 6d, each. 
See also Little Library and E. V. Lucas. 
Lambert (P. A. H.). See Little Guides. 
Lambros (Professor). See Byzantine Texts. 
Lane-Poole ^Stanley). A HISTORY OF 

EGYPT IN THE MIDDLE AGES. Fully 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Lanebrldflre(P.),M.A. BALLADSOFTHE 

BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, Enterprise, 

Courage) and Constancy. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bvo, 2S. 6d, 
Law OVlUlam).^ See Library of Devotion 

and standard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE DUKE OF DEVON- 
SHIRE. A Biography. With zs Ilhistra- 

tions. Demy Bvo, X2s, 6d, net. 
See also James Braid. 
GREAT GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. 

With 34 Portraits. Den^Bvo, •js.6d,net. 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Frances M. 

GosTLiNG. Illustrated in colour. Second 

Edition, Demy Bvo, js. 6d, net. 
Lee(Captafai L. Melville). A HISTORY 

OF POLICE IN ENGLAND. Cr, Bvo. 

3s, 6d, net. 
Lelirh(Perclval). THE COMIC ENGLISH 

GRAMMAR. Embellished with upwards 

of 50 characteristic Illustrations by John 

Leech. Post j6mo, 2s. 6d, net. 
Lewes (V. B.X M.A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 2s, 6d, 
Lewis (Mrs. Qwyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK OF GARDEN SHRUBS. 

Illustrated. Fcap. Bvo. ^. 6d, net. 
Lisle (Portun^de). See Little Bookson Art. 
Littlehales (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 

College. ST. PAUL, THE MASTER- 
BUILDER. Second Ed, Cr, Bvo, %s. 6d, 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFEj 

Cr. 8bv. 6s, 
See also Leaders of Religion and Library. 
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SCIENCE: A CuechUin Hx Tmatt 
ud-Tudiai. BMikEd. Ci-.tvo. v.tnt. 

LaMhMMtW. P.)^ H.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. WUh a Fniiui>[Hece. 
Dean to*, u- net- 

LM>Mtow(ri. W.X So LIOlc libnn. 

Larlmir (GMtrn Hanca). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TOHISSON. SIxUtnlAEililiKi. Cr.tvt. 



A Cokmljl Edition ii ilu pal 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Sia 
Cr. Sw. fii. 
A Colonial EdidoD ii ■!» niblisbed. 

Lncr (Sanael). Sac L P. L. 

B. V. L. uid C. UtO. ENGLANDDAYBY 
DAY.: Oi, Ttw EDglisbmui'i Handbook to 
Eftdeiicy. IHusniedbrGBOiaiUouiow. 
Fmrlk BMIian. Feat. tit. ii. mif. 

Lucu(e.V.). THELIFBOFCHARLES 
LAUB. Whh ij lUulniiiimi. /'•mrli 
Editiim. Dtmj'iot. - '-" ' 



■Q Ih also publjafaod- 



loany llLiu 
byHCRBE 



Cr.il 



ACdoDialE 



--Uiopublui 

A WANDERER IN LONION. 
tnatmiiofulD Colour by Nujuih I 
and jaoAr- ■""^-' — 

AColonU Edition H also publUhed. 
FIRESIDE AND SUNSIHNE. Thi 

EdUttm. Feiif.am. $i. 
THE OPEN ROAD : a Little Book foi Wi 

larBi. Tmfflk Edititn. Feaf.ivf. s 

ItuOa Pa*tr,iu id. 
THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Litilt Bi 

r« Ibc UtbaiH. Thitd EdiHim. Fa 

tm. n.: iHdutPattr.ii.f 
CHARACTER AND COMl 

LiKiail. Sw Oasiical Tnunlalioi 
L^«(L.W.),M.A. See Coamncia] Seiig 
ljfAttaQ>tia\&.\ SuJuniorS' '" ' 
LyttBlton{HDn. Mra. A.). Wi 

THKIR WORK, Cr, 8w. ii. id. 
Manalav (L« '- "' 

TORICALEL 

T*OUE,M.A. TkrEcVolum,,. Cr.8D0.iS.. 
The only edttkxi of ttais book completely 

M'AlIan (J.' E. B.X M-A. See Conuneiclal 

(J. 



CHARACTER AND COMEDY. Tkird 



_ar School Boolu . 
). WOMEN AND 






a lilattvtionai it 



MacCuin (Fli»«ac« 

STUART. With over 

clDding a FmeiiipJEo 

NiaamdChMftrEdilim. C'.tes, 61. 

SecUso LcadereofReliEion. 

McDerniDttCe. R.). SeefiooklosBilHneH. 

M'DawBli(A. 8.). Su Oxford Bio^uhles. 

•a — I. — ,x «> !.__.-. 'iiBHl'al.aiMiy, 



ltUcluy<A.M.}. See 



See abo School HIitoricL 
■ [It (B. C.X M.A., Fellow of PeUt- 
Mu^, Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY SaaidBdiliiim. Cr.ivt. 31. td. 
See also A. M. Cook. 
nUrr(J,E.),F.R.S.,FellD«or St John's Col- 
lege. Cambridge. THE SCtEMTlFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Smmd£ditinL 
Illustrated. Cr. in,. 61. 
AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUuilrated. 

Man4att'(J. A. R.). THE LIFE AND 
TIMESOFLORDFALKLAND. Wilhao 
Illutrationi. SiamdEd. Dy.ivo. ji.6d.Ml. 
A. Coloainl Edition i> also puhliBbed. 

Marvel! (Andrew). See Utile Libtaty. 

MatttleU Uatat). SEA LIFE IN NEL- . 
SON'S TIME. IlloUnUed. Cr. 8110. 
u. &t lU/. 

OK THE SPANISH MAIN. With 33 



Matbcioa (Mra. . .^ 

' '■"" -Tia/. ac* M. 6d. ml 

^v THE PI 
dEfiaPA. 4id. 
AdkiwafBamaS.). ASHORT STORY 

OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. Cr. 
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ENGLANIVS RUIN : Discussed in Six- 
teen Letters to the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chambeklain, M.P. Seventh Edi- 
tum* Cr, Zv0, %iL net. 

Miles (Bustace), M.A. LIFE AFTER 
LIFE, OR, THE THEORY OF REIN- 
CARNATION. Cr, Zr». a*. 6d. net. 

Mlliais (J. a.). THE LIFE AND LET- 
TERS OF SIR JOHN EVERETT 
MILLAIS, President of the Royal Academy. 
With many Illustrations, of which 9 are in 
Photogravure. New EdiHon, Demy Ztw. 
7s. €d. net. 
See also Little Galleries. 

MlUln (Q. P.). PICTORIAL GARDEN- 
ING. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. y, 6d. net. 

MHlls <C. T.). M.I.M.E. See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Mllae (J. O.). M.A. A HISTORY OF 
ROMAN EGYPT. Fully Illus. Cr,Bvff, 6s. 

Mflton (JohliX A DAY BOOK OF. 
Edited by R. F. Towndrow. Eca/, Zvo. 
3f . 6d. net. 
See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Minchin <H. C. ), M. A. See R. Peel. 

AUtchelKP. ChaimersX M.A OUTLINES 
OF BIOLOGY. Illustrated. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vtf . 6f . 

AUtton (Q. B.). JANE AUSTEN AND 
HER TIMES. With many Portraits and 
Illustrations. Secottd and Cheaper Edition. 
Cr. 8«tf. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moffat (Mary M.). QUEEN LOUISA OF 
PRUSSIA. With 20 Illustrations. Fourth 
Edition, Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

* Moil (AA ' See Books on Business. 

Molr (D. M.X See Little Library. 

Mollnos (Dr. Mlcliaol dc). See Library of 
Devotion. 

Money (L. a. Chlo3E2a), M.P. RICHES 
AND POVERTY. Fourth Edition, Demy 
Zzfo. St. net. 

Montagu (Henry), Earl of Manchester. See 
Library of Devotion. 

Montaigne. A DAY BOOK OF. Edited 
by C. F. Pond. Fca/. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

Montmorency (J. B. Q. de), B.A., LL.B. 
THOMAS A KEMPIS, HIS AGE AND 
BOOR. With 22 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. net. 

Moore (H.B.> BACK TO THE LAND. 
An Inquiry into Rural Depopulation. Cr. 
Bvo. as, 6d, 

Moorlionse (B. Hallam). NELSON'S 
LADY HAMILTON. With 51 Portraits. 
Second Edition,^ Demy Bvo. 7s. td, net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Moran(ClarenceQ.)* See Bookson Business. 

More (Sir Thomas). See Standard Library. 
(W. R.), Oriel College. Oxford. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER II. 
With Maps and Plans. Cr. Bvo, y. 6d. 

Morlch (R. 3,\ late of Clifton College. See 
School Examination Series. 



Morris (J.). THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 
With 24 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. izs. 6d, 
net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Morris (J. B.). See Little Guides. 

Morton (Miss Anderson). See Miss Brod- 
rick. 

Moale(H. C. Q.)* ^'T>.i Lord Bishop of Dur- 
ham. See Leaders of Religion. 

Mulr (M. M. Pattlson), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. Illustrated. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Mofldella (V. A.), M. A See J. T. Dunn. 

Munro (R.)t LL.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Naval Officer (A). See L P. L. 

Neal(W. O.). See R. N.Hall. 

Newman (Ernest). HUGO WOLF. 
Demy 8«v. 6f . 

Newman(aeorge), M.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.E., 
lecturer on Public Health at St. Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital, and Medical Officer of 
Health of the Metropolitan Borough of 
Finsbury. INFANT MORTALITY, A 
Social Problem. With 16 Diagrams. 
Demy Bvo. 7s, 6d. net. 

Newman (J. H.) and othen. See Library 
ofDevotion. 

Nichols (J. B. B.). See Little Library. 
NlQklln (T.X M.A. EXAMINATION 

PAPERS IN THUCYDIDES. Cr. Bvo. is. 
Nimrod. See I. P. L. 
Norgate (Q. Le Qrys). THE LIFE OF 

SIR WALTER SCOTT. Illustrated. 

Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Norregaard (B. W.). THE GREAT 

SIEGE : The Investment and Fall of Port 

Arthur. Illustrated. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d, net, 
Norway (A. H.). NAPLES. With 25 Col- 

oured Illustrations by Maurice Grbifpen- 

HAGBN. Second Eaition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Novaiis. THE DISCIPLES AT SAIS AND 

OTHER FRAGMENTS. Edited by Miss 

Una Birch. Fca^. Bvo. 3^. 6d. 
Oldfleld (W. J.), M.A., Prebendary of 

Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 

Based on the Catechism op the Church 

OP England. Fca^. Bvo. as. 6d. 
Oldham (P. M.)> B.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 

Oliphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oman(C. W.C), M.A.. Fellow of All Souls' 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR. The Middle Ages, from the 
Fourth to the Fourteenth Century. Illus- 
trated. Demy Bvo, jos. 6d* net, 

Ottley (R. L.),D.D. See Handbooks of 
) Theology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.)» See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douglas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), ofGuy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, 3J. 6d. 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. Demy Bvo, i^f. 
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Pwrker (Ollbert). A LOVER'S DIARY. 

Fcap, Bvo. 5f. 
Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 

GREAT TRUTHS. Fcap. Svo. is. 6d. 
Parklason (John). PARADISI IN SOLE 

PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 

GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 

SANT FLOWERS. Ppluf. £3^ 3s, net, 
ParmenterCJohB). HELIO-TROPES, OR 

NEW POSIES FOR SUNDIALS, 1625. 

Edited by Pbrcival Landon. Quarto. 

y. 6d. net. 
Pamentler (Prof. Leon). See Bysmtine 

Texts. 
Parsons (Mrs. Cloment). GARRICK 

AND HIS CIRCLE. With 36 IHustra- 

trations. Second Edition. Demy Svo. 

las. 6d. net. , ,. , . 

A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (Qeorre). SOCIAL CARICA- 

TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY. With over aoo Illustrations. 

Imperial Quarto, £2^ 12s. 6d. net. 
SeealsoJLittle Books on Art and I.P.L. 
LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU. 

With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy Svo. iv. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also pubfished. 
PatersonCW. R.)(Benjamin Swift). LIFE'S 

QUESTIONINGS. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. net. 

Patterson CA. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COAST NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
Colour by F. Southgate. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
A series of observations on the Birds, 
Fishes, Mammals, Reptiles, and Stalks 
eyed Crustaceans found in that neigh- 
bourhood, with a list of the species. With 
12 Illustrations in colour, by Frank 
Southgate. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 
6s. 

Peacock (N.). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.). F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Ecap. Bvo. y. 6d. net. 

Peel (Robert), and Minchin (H. C), M.A. 
OXFORD. With xoo Illustrations in 
Colour. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Peel (Sidney), late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to the Royal Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo, xs. 6d. 

Petrie(W.M.PUnders),D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. 
Fully Illustrated. In six volumes. Cr. 
Svo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. Prehistoric Times to XVIth 
Dynasty. Sixth Edition. 



Vol. II. The XVIIth , ako XVWIth 

Dynasties. Fourth Edition* 
Vol. in. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 
Vol. IV. The Egypt of the Ptolemies. 

J. P. Mahaffy, Litt.D. 
Vol. v. Roman Egypt. J. G. Milne, M. A. 
Vol. VI. Egypt in the Middle Ages. 

Stanley Lane-Poole, M.A. 
RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 

ANCIENT EGYPT. Illustrated. Cr. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA TABLETS. Cr.Syo. as.6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Illustrated by Tris- 
tram Ellis. In Two Volumes, Cr. Svo. 

EGYPTIAN^DECORATIVE ART. With 
X20 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 3*. ptf. 

PhllllDS rW. k,\ See Oxford Biographies. 

KlllpottrfEden).. MY DEVpif VeaR. 
WiSi 38 Illustrations by I. Lkv jPyTHV- 
BRIDGB. Seamd and Cluaftr Etbhtm. 

up^Song'-and down along. 

Illustrated by Claude Shepperson. 
Cr. 4to. 5*. net, 
A volume of poems. 

Plarr (Victor Q.). See School Histories. 

Plato. Sec Standard Library. 

Plautus. THE CAPTIVL Edited, with 
an Introduction, Textual Notes, and a Com- 
mentary, by W. M. Lindsay, Fellow of 
Jesus College.Oxford. DemySvo. zos.6d.net. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.), B.Am Kings 
College, Cambridge. See School Examma- 

pJdmo^J**(Prank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Two Volumes. Demy Svo. 

21J. net. ^ . , . 

A History and a Criticism. 

Poer Sf Patrick Le). A MODERN 
LEGIONARY; Cr.Svo. 6s. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 

PoIlard(A. W.^. OLD PICTURE BOOKS. 
Illustrated. DemySvo. is.td.net. 

Pollard(Bliza P.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (David), M.I.N. A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A TEXT- 
BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. 
Illustrated. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. 

AS. 6d. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Prance (Q.). See R. Wyon. 

Pre8C0«(0. L.). ABOUT MUSIC, AND 
WHAT IT IS MADE OF. Cr. Svo. 
3f. 6d. net. 

ice (L. L.), M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fifth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo, 2S. 6d. 

Primrose (Deborali). A MODERN 
BCEOTIA. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

Protheroe (Ernest). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Geography in its Human 
Aspect. With 3a fulLpage Illustrations. 
Cr. Svo. 2S. 
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Pusrln and Rowlandson. THE MICRO- 
COSM OF LONDON, OR London in 
MiNiATURB. With X04 Illustrations in 
colour. In Three Volumes. Small itc. 
£ii 3X. net. 

•or (A. T. QuUIer Conch). THE 
UOLDEN POMP. A Procession of 
Ekglish Lyrics. S$cond Edition, Cr, 8w. 
2J. 6d, net 

SuevedO VilleMS. See Miniature Library. 
.R. and B.S. THE WOODHOUSE COR- 
RESPONDENCE. Cn8w. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Rackham (R* B.), M.A. See Westminster 
Conunentaries. 

Raffff (Laura M.). THE WOMEN-ART- 
ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 Illus- 
trations. Demy 8vo. js. 6d. net, 

Raeir (Lonsdale). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 
AND HIS ITALY. With 39 Illuatra- 
lions largely from contemporary Frescoes 
and Documents. Demy 8vo. i»s. td, net, 

Rahtz (P. J*)> M.A., B.Sc., Lecturer in 
Enelish at Merchant Venturers' Technical 
(^>lTeee. Bristol. HIGHER ENGLISH. 
Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. y,6d. 

Randolph (B. W.), D.D. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Rannle (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND. Cr, Btuf. 
y. 6d. 

Rashdal! (Hastings)* M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of New College, Oxford. DOC- 
TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 
%vo, 6s. 

Raven (J. J.), D.D. See Antiquary's Books. 

Rawstome (Lawrence, Bsa.). See LP. L. 

Rasmond (Walter). Se« Sdiool Histories. 

AReal Paddy. SeeLP.L. 

Reason (W.XM.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Cr. 8vo, 
as. 6d, 

Redpath (H., A.), M.A See Westminster 
Commentaries. 

Resmolds. See Little Galleries. 

Rhoades U, P.). See Simplified French Texts. 

Rhodes ( W. B. ). See School Histories. 

Rleu (H.), M.A. See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Roberts (M. BX See C. C. Channer. 

Robertson (A.), D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. The Bampton 
Lectures of xooi. Demy Zvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Robertson (C. Grant). M.A., Fellow of All 
Souls' College, Oxford, Examiner in the 
Honours School of Modem History, Oxford, 
1901.1904. SELECn* STATUTES, CASES, 
AND CONSTITUTIONAL DOCU- 
MENTS, z66o-x833. Dfmy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

Robertson (C. Qrant) and Bartholomew 
(J. G.), F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
T0RI<:AL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. Demy Quarto. 
AS. 6d. net. 

Robertson(SirQ.S.),K.CS.I. CHITRAL: 
The Storv op a Minor Sibgb. Third 
Edition. Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. sj. td, net. 



Robinson (A. W.), M.A. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Robinson (Cecilia). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc- 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Robinson (P. S.). See Connoisseur s Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La). See Little Library. 

RodweU (Q.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. With 
a Preface by Walter Lock, D.D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca/. Zvo. 3s. 6d. 

Roe(Pred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, including 
afrontispiece in colour. Demy Zvo. ios,6d. 

neU 

Rogers (A. Q. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Romney. See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (B. $.). See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d, Also in 4 
Parts, Parts I. and II. 6d. each ; Part 
III.Zd.1 Pari IV. lod. 

Rowntree Gloshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Rb-Statembnt of 
THE Opium Question. Second and 
Cheaper Edition. Cr.Zvo. as. net. 

Royde-Smith (N.^ O.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK: A (7ARNBR op Many Moods. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Ruble (A. B.)» D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 
ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 
With Illustrations by F. Brangwyn. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Salnsbury (Harrlnaton), M.D., F.R.C.P. 
PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 
Demy Zvo. js* 6d. net, 

St. Anselm. See Library of Devotion. 

St. Augustine* See Library of Devotion. 

St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 

Sales (St. Prancis de). See Library of 
Devotion. 

St. Cyres (Viscount). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Prancis of Assisi. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER ST. FRANCIS AND HIS 
FRIARS. Newlv translated by William 
Hbvwood. With an Introduction by A. 
G. F. Howell, and 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy Zt>o, 5^ . net. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
Devotion. 

•Sakl» (H.Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

Salmon (A. L.)* See Little Guides. 

Sareeaunt (J.), M.A. ANNALS OF 
WESTMINSTER SCHOOL. Illustrated. 
Detny Zvo, fs. 6d. 

Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Scott (A. M.). WINSTON SPENCER 
CHURCHILL. With Portraits and Illus- 
trations. Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 

Scudamoro (Cyril). See Little Guides. 
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Sells (V. PA M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr. 8»*. 

Seloiu (Bdmuild). TOMMY SMITH'S 

ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Owd. 

Ninth Edition, Fcaf. Bvo. 9S. td. 
School Sdition, IS. 6d 
TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 

With 19 Illuatrations by Augusta GuasT. 

Fourth Edition, Fcap. iioo, a; . &/. 

School Edition, if. &/. 
Settle (J. H.X ANECDOTES OF 

SOLDIERS. Cr. Bvo. 3*. 6d. net, 

Shakespeare (Wiliiam). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1632; 1664; 

1685. Each £it 4S* lUtt or a complete set, 

;Cx3, 12s. net. 
Folios 3 and 4 are ready. 
Folio 9 is nearly ready. 
See also Arden, Standard Library and 

Little Quarto Shakemeare. _ 
Sharp (A-). VICTORIAN POETS. Cr, 

Bvo. as. 6d. 
Sharp (Cecil). See S. BariBg-Gotild. 
Sharp (Mrs. B. A.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Shedlocfc (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr,%vo. 5*. 
Shellev (Percv B. ). ADON AIS ; an Elegy 

on the death of John Keats, Author of 

' Endymion,' etc. Pisa. From the t3rpes of 

Didot, z82x. 2S. net. 
Sheppard (H. P.)t M.A. See S. Baring- 
Gould. 

Sherwell (ArthurX M.A. LIFE IN WEST 
LONDON. Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
2f. 6d. 

Shipley (Mary B.\ AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
REN. A.D. 597'Xo66. With a Preface by 
the Bishop of Gibraltar. With Maps and 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, 9*. 6d. net. 

Slme (J.). See Little Books on Art. 
SlmoBSon (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 

GUARD I. With 41 Plates. Imperial 

^to. £9, 2s. net. 
Sketchley (R. B. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sidpton (H. P. K.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. With over 900 Illustrations. 

Second Edition, Cr, %vo. cr. net. 
SmaU (BvanX M.A. THE EARTH. An 

Introduction to Physiography. Illustrated. 

Cr. Bvo. 2f . 6d. 
Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Smedley(P. E.). SeeLP.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Edwin Cannan, 

M.A. Tivo volumes. DemyZvo, ais.net. 

Smith (Horace ami James). See Ljttl^ 
Library. 



Smith (H. Bompas), M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Cr^wn ive. 

ar. With Answers, ai. 6d, 
Smith (R. Mndle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap. Bve. 

%s, 6d, net. 
Smith (Nowell CX See W. Wordsworth. 
Smith (John ThomasX A BOOiC FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

WiLPRBD Whittbn. Illustrated. H^ide 

Demy 8vo. xas. 6d, net. 
SneU <P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Ilimtrated. Cr, Svo, 6s. 
Siiowdeii(C. B.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Uto, ^s, 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Somet (L. A.). See Junior School Books. 
Sooth (B. WlltOD), M. A. See Junior School 

Boons. 
Soflrthoy (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN. 

Edited by David Hankav. 
VoL I. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins, 

Drake. Cavendish). Second Edition, Cr, 

Bvo. or. 
Vol. II. (Richard Hawkins, GcenviUe, 

E^ssex, and Raleigh). Cr. Bvo, 6f. 
See also Standard library. 
Spence (C|. H.), M.A. See School Examina- 
tion Series. 
Spicer (A. D.). THE PAPER TRADE. 

With Maps and Diagrams. Demy Bvo. 

lar. td. net. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 

Staley (EdffCttmbe). THE GUILDS OF 
FLORENCE. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Royal Bvo, 16s. net. 

Stanbridge (J. W.), B.D. See Library of 

Devotion. 

• StancUffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONT'S. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Bwk is. 

Stead (W. J.). See D. (Sallafaer. 

Stedmati(A. M. M.), M.A. 

INITIALATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. Tenth Edition. Fcap. 
Bvo. IS, 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Tenth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 9S. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. Seventh Edition, xBmo. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM C/ESAR. 

The Helvetian War. Third Edition, 

iBmo, ts. 
EASY SELECTIONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. iBmo. Second Edition, 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Twel/ih Ed, Fcap. 

Bvo. xs. 6d. 
EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exercises 

in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary, 

Fourth Edition. Cr. tto^, js. 
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EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. With 
Vocabulary. E levtnth and Cheaper Ediiiony 
re-wriiten. Cr» Zvo. is. 6d. Original 
Edition, 2J. 6d. Kev, 3^. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE : 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition. 
Cr. Svo. IS, 6d, With Vocabulary. 2s. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM; Miscellaneous 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms, -^tytk Edition. Fcap. ^vo. 
IS, td. With Vocabulary. 2s. Key, 2s. 
net. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Subjects. 
Fourteenth Edition, Fcap. Zvo. is. 6d. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
iSmo, Fourth Edition, is. 

STEPS TO GREEK. Third Edition, re- 
vised, iZmo, IS, 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Second 
Edition. Cr. Svo. is, 6d. 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fourth Edition, re- 
vised. Fcap. Svo, IS, 6d. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Fourth Edition. Fcap, Zvo. is 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. Zvo. 2s. 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH. Eighth Edition, 
iZnto, Zd. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. Eighth Edi- 
tion, revised, Cr. Zvo, is, 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion, revised. Fcap. Zvo. is, td, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr, Zvo. 2s, 6d, 
Key. 3X. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. is. 
See also School Examination Series. 

Steel CR- ElUott), M.A., F.C.S. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 2s, 6d, 
See also School Examination Series. 

Stephenson (C.)f of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddards (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. ORNAMEN- 
TAL DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. 
Illustrated. Demjf Zvo, Third Edition, 
•js. 6d. 

Stephenson (J.)* M.A. THE CHIEF 
TRUTHS OF THE CHRISTIAN 
FAITH. Cr. Zvo, w. 6d. 

Sterne ( Laurence). See Lit tie Library. 

Sterry (W.). M.A. ANNALS OF ETON 
COLLEGE. Illustrated. Derny Zvo. 7J. 6d. 

Stenart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

Stevenson (R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 



HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidney Colvin. 
Third Edition, Cr. Zvo. 12s, 

Library Edition. Dem^Zvo. 2 vols, 2^, net, 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Sixth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. Buckram, 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON. See 
G. Balfour. 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. M. I. Stevenson during 
1887-8. Cr. Zvo, 6s. net. 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA, 1891-95. Edited 
and arranged by M. C. Balfour. With 
many Illustrations. Second Edition Cr, 
Zvo, 6s. net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

Stokes (P. a.), B.A. HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Sir 
T. Urqijhart and P. A. Motteux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo, 3X. 6d, 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a Memoir by F. G. Ellerton, 
M.A. With Portrait. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., ^ Lecturer in 
the Philosophy of Religion in Cambridge 
University ; Examining Chaplain to the 
Ardibishop of Canterbury; formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. DEVELOP- 
MENT AND DIVINE PURPOSE Cr, 
Zvo, 5s. net, 

Straker (P.). See Books on Business. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfeild (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. js. 6d. 
net. 

Stroud (H.), D.Sc, M.A. PRACTICAL 
PHYSICS. With many Diagrams. Second 
Edition, zs, net. 

Stmtt (Joseph). THE SPORTS AND 
PASTIMES OF THE PEOPLE OF 
ENGLAND. Illustrated by many Engrav- 
ings. Revised by J. Charles Cox, LL. D. , 
F.S.A. Quarto. 21s. net. 

Stuart (Capt. Donald). THE STRUGGLE 
FOR PERSIA With a Map. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 

Sturch(P.).i Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County Council. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). Its Prin- 
ciples and Application, with Solutions to 
Examination Questions, 18^2-1905, Ortho- 
graphic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
With 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap, 
5s. net. 

Suddards (P.). See C. Stephenson. 

Surtees (R. S.). See I.P.L. 

Symes (J. E.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 

2S. 6d. 

Synipson(B. M.), M.A., M.D. SeeAncient 
Cities. 
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Tadtut* AGRICOLA. With latrodoctton 
Notes, Map, etc, by R. F. Davis, M.A., 

GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Fca/. 

Zvo. 9S. See also Classical Translations. 
TallackrW.). HOWARD LETTERS AND 

MEMORIES. Dtmjf %vo. xos. 6d. net. 
Tauler (J. )• See Library of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 

METAPHYSICS. Demy^v, tos.6d.fut 




rayli , 

THE SAINTS : Imagination and Studies 
in Early Church History and Tradition. 
With 36 illustrations. Demy Bva. 7$. 6d. net. 

Taylor T. M.), M.A., Fellow of Gonville 
and Caius College, Cambridge. A CON- 
STITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL 
HISTORY OF ROME. Cr.lvo. fs.6d. 

Teasdale-Buckoll (O. T.). THE COM. 
PLETE SHOT. Illustrated. Second Ed. 

Tennyson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF. Edited, with Notes and 
an Introduction, by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IN MEMORIAM, MAUD, AND THE 
PRINCESS. Edited by J. Churton 
Collins, M.A. Cr. Zvo. 6s. See also 
Little Library. 

Terry (C. S.). See Oxford Biographies. 

ThackerayJfW. M.). See Little Library. 

TlieolMild(P. v.), M.A. INSECT LIFE. 
Illustrated. Second Bdition Revised. Cr. 
Zvo. M . 6d. 




Hon. Medium i6mo. 2f. 6</. net. Also an 

edition in superior binding, 6s, 
Tompkins (H. W.X F.R.H.S. See Little 

Guides. 
Townley (Lady Susan). MY CHINESE 

NOTE-BOOK With x6 Illustrations and 

3 Maps. Third Ed, DemySvo. ios.6d.net 
Tmrnbee (Pa^et), M.A., D.Litt. See 

Oxford Biographies. 
Trench (Herliert). DEIRDRE WEDDED 

AND OTHER POEMS. Cr. Bvo. 5*. 
An episode of Thirty hours delivered by 

the three voices.^ It deals with the love of 

Deirdre for Naris and is founded on a Gaelic 

Version of the Tragical Tale of the Sons of 

Usnach. 
Trevelyan (Q. M.), Fellow of Trinity College, 

Cambridge. ENGLAND UNDER THE 

STUARTS. With Maps and Plans. TJkird 

Edition, Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 
Troiitbeck (Q. B.). See Little Guides. 
Tyler (B. A.), B.A., FX.S. See Junior 

School Books. 
Tyrrell-QUl (Prances). See Little Books 

on Art. 
Vardon (Harry). THE COMPLETE 

GOLFER. IHastrated. Eighth Edition. 

Demy Zvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
Vanghan (Henry). See Little Library. 



V«igiMa(HerberfM.),aA.(Otom.). THE 
LAST or THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDlNi^L, 
DURE OF YORK. With 30 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo. los. 6d net. 

THE NAPLES RIVERIA. With 35 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Maurice Grbiffbn- 
HAGBN. Cr. %vo.^ 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Voeffelln (A.), M.A. See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Waddell(CoLL.A.),LL.D.,C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. With a Record 
of the Expedition of X903-1904. With 155 
Illustrations and Maps. Third and 
Cheaper Edition. Demy 8«v. fs. 6d, net. 

Wade (Q. W.), D. D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. With Maps. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wagner (Richard). MUSIC DRAMAS: 
Interpretations, embodying Wagner's own 
explanations. By A. L. Ci^bathbr and 
B. Crump. In Four Volumes. Fcap Bvo. 
2S. 6d. each. 
Vol. I. — Thb Ring of the Nibblung. 

Third Edition. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, Lohbngrin, and 

The Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tristan and Isolde. 

WalKJ. C). DEVILS. Illustrated by the 
Author and from photographs. Demy Svo. 
4f. 6d. net. See also Antiquary's Books. 

Walters (H. B.). See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

Walton (P. W.). See School Histories. 

Walton (Izaac) and Cottoft (Charles). 
See I.P.L., Standard Library, and Little 
Library. 

Warren-Vemoo (Hon. WUUam), M.A. 
READINGS ON THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE, based on the Commentary of 
Bbnvenuto da Imola. and otherauthonties. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
MooRB. ^ In Two Volumes. Second Edi- 
tioUi entirely re-written. Cr, Svo. iks. net. 

Waterhonse (Mrs. Alfred). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED: Uttle Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Second Edition. 
Small Pott Svo. as. net. 
See also Little Library. 

Watt (Prancis). See T. F. Henderson. 

Weatherhead (T. C), M.A. £XAMINA< 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr.Svo. 
zs. See also Junior Examination Series. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 
logy. 

Weir (Archibald), M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Sctence. 

Wells(J.),M. A., FellowandTutor ofWadham 
Collie. OXFORD AND OXFORD 
LIFE. Third Edition, Cr .Svo, xt. 6d, 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Si^Ath 
Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr, Svo. y, 6d, 
See also Little Guides. 

Wheldon(P.W.), A LITTLE BROTHER 
TO THE BIRDS. With 15 lUtutiatioiu, 
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y of which are by A. H. Buckland. Laf^ 

Cr. Sva. 6s. 
WlllbleyCC). See W. £. Heuley. 
WhlUey <L.)> M.A., Fellow of Pembroke 

CoUege, Cambridge. GR££K OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR ORGANISATION 

AND CHARACTER. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
Wliltalcer(Q. H.)* M.A. See Churchman's 

Bible. 
White (Gilbert). THE NATURAL 

HISTORY OF SELBORNE. Edited by 

L. C. MiALL, F.R. S., assisted by W. Wardb 

FowLBR, M.A. Cr. Bzto. 6s, 
See also Standard Library. 
Whitfield (B. e.). See Commercial Series. 
Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 

C O L I G N Y. Illustrated. Demy iivo. 

iQS. 6d. net. 
Whiteley (R. Lloyd), F.I.C., Principal of 

the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 

wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 

BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 

Cr. %V0, OS. 6d. 
Whitley (Miss). See Lady Dilke. 
Whltten ( W.). See John Thomas Smith. 
Whyte(A. O.), B.Sc. See Books on Business. 
WUberforce (Wilfrid). See Little Books 

on Art. 
W lde(Oscar). DEPROFUNDIS. Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 5*. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE DUCHESS OF PADUA. Demy 8w. 

X3X. 6d, net* 
POEMS. Demy Zvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
INTENTIONS. Demy%vo. 19s.6d.net. 
SALOME, AND OTHER PLAYS. Demy 

Bvo, X2S. 6d. net, 
LADY WINDERMERE'S FAN. Demy 

Zv0, i2s,6d, net. 
A WOMAN OF NO IMPORTANCE. 

Demy 8tv. X9#. 6d. net. 
AN IDEAL HUSBAND. Demy Svfi. 

JOS. 6d. net* 
THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING EAR- 

NEST. Demy Bvo. jas. 6d. net. 
A HOUSE OF POMEGRANATES and 

THE HAPPY PRINCE. Demy Zvo. 

lax* 6d. net, 
LORD ARTHUR SAVILE'S CRIME and 

OTHER PROSE PIECES. Demy Zvo. 

T3X. 6d, net, 
WlUUns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 

INVASION. Cr. 8m as. 6d. 
WllUams (A.). PETROL PETER: or 

Pretty Stories and Funny Pictures. Illus- 

trated in Colour by A. W. Mills. Demy 

fto. yt, 6d. net, 
lliamsoil (M. Q.). See Ancient Cities. 
WlUiamsonjrW.). THE BRITISH 
GARDENER. Illustrated. Demy 8v<?. 
10s. 6d, 
WilUamsoil (W.), B.A. See Junior Ex' 
amination Series, Junior School Books, and 
Beginner's Books. 
Wi]lsoii(Beckles). LORD STRATH- 
CONA : the Story of his Life. Illustrated. 
Dgmw %V0, fs. 6d. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 



WUmot-Buxtoii (B. M.). MAKERS OF 

EUROPE. Cr. 8w. Eig^AtA Ed. 3s. 6d. 
A Text-book of European History for 

Middle Forms. 
THE ANCIENT WORLD. With Maps and 

Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 3X. 6d. 
See also Beginner's Books. 
WlIsoii( Bishop.). See Library of Devotion. 
Wilson (A. J.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (H. A.). See Books on Business. 
Wilson (J. A.). See Simplified French 

Texts. 
Wilton (Richard), M.A. LYRA PAS- 

TORALIS : Songs of Nature, Church, and 

Home. Pott Svo. as. 6d. 
Winbolt (S. B.), M.A. EXERCISES IN 

LATIN ACCIDENCE. Cr. 8w. is. 6d. 
LATIN HEXAMETER VERSE : An Aid 

to Composition. Cr, 8ev. 3^. 6d, Kby, 

ts. net, 
Wlndle (B. C. A.), F.R.S., F.S. A. See Anti- 

2uary's Books, Little ^ Guides, Ancient 
)ities, and School Histories. 

Winter DOtham (Canon), M.A., B.Sc, 
LL.B. See Churchman's Library. 

Wood (Sir Evelyn), F.M., V.C., G.C.B., 
G.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With 24 Illustra- 
tions and Maps. A New and Cheaper 
Edition. Demy^ %vo. ^ js. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (J. A. B.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illus. 
trated. Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wood (W. Birkbeck), M.A., late Scholar of 
Worcester College, Oxford, and Bdmonds 
(Major J. E.), R.E., D.A.Q..M.G. A 
HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 
THE UNITED STATES. With an 
Introduction by H. Spensrr Wilkinson. 
With 24 Maps and Plans. Second Edition. 
Demy ^o. las. 6d. net, 

Wordsworth (Christopher). See Anti. 
quary's Books. 

Wordsworth(W.). POEMS BY. Selected 
by Stopford A. Brooks. With 40 Illus- 
trations by Edmund H. New. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Demy ivo. 
JS, 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

Wordsworth (W.) and Coleridge (S. T.). 
See Little Library. 

Wrisrbt (Arthur), D.D., Fellow of Queen's 
College, Cambridge. See Churchman's 
Library. 

Wright (C. Gordon). See Dante. 

Wright (J. C). TO-DAY. Demy i6mo. 
xs. 6d. net, 

Wright (Sophie). GERMAN VOCABU- 
LARIES FOR REPETITION. Fcap. 8w. 
IS. 6d, 

Wrong (George M.), Professor of History 
in the University of Toronto. THE 
EARL OF ELGIN. Illustrated. Demy 
%vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published* 
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WyattCKateM.). See M. R. Gloag. 
Wylde(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA. 

With a Map and a Portrait. Demy %vo. 

zsr. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 

WyndhamCRt. Hon. George). M.P. THE 
POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and 
Notes. Demy Zvo. Buckram f gilt top. 
ZOf. (>d, 

Wyon (R. ) and Prance (0. ). THE LAND 
OF THE BLACK MOUNTAIN. Being 
a Description of Montenegro. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr. 9>vo. as. 6d. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Selected from Modern Writers. 



Revised and Enlarged Edition: Cr. Bfttr 

3^ . 6d, 
Younjr (Pilson). THE COMPLETE 

MOTORIST. With 138 Illustrations. 

Seventh Edition, Revised and Rewritten. 

Demy. Bvo. 12s. 6d. net. 
A Colonial Edition is also published. 
THE JOY OF THE ROAD : An Apprecia- 

tion of the Motor Car. Small Demy Svo, 

5s. net. 
Young (T. M.). THE AMERICAN 

COTTON INDUSTRY: A Study of 

Work and Workers. Cr. Bvo. doth, as. 6d. ; 

paper boards, xs, 6d. 
Zimmern (Antonia). WHAT DO WE 

KNOW CONCERNING ELECTRI- 

CITY? Fcap.Zvo. xs.td.nei. 



Ancient Cities 

General Editor, B. C. A WINDLE, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Cr. %vo, 4^. td. net, 

Chester. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc F.R.S. 
Illustrated by E. H. New. 



Shrewsbury. By T. Auden, M.A., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Canterbury. By J. C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. 

Illustrated. 
Edinburgh. By M. G. Williamson, M.A. 

Illustrated by Herbert Railton. 



Lincoln. By E. Mansel Sympsonj M.A., 
M.D. Illustrated by E. H. New. 

Bristol. By Alfred Harvey. Illustrated 
by E. H. New. 

Dublin. By S. A. O. Fitzpatrick. Illustrated 
by W. C. Green. 



The Antiquary's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A. 
Demy Svo, *js, 6d, net. 



English Monastic Life. By the Right 
Rev. Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. 

Remains op the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. With numerous Illustrations and 
Plans. 

Old Service Books op the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A, and Henry Littlehales. With 
Coloured and other illustrations. 

Celtic Art. By J. Romilly Allen, F.S.A. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 

Archeology and False Antiquities. 
By R. Munro, LL.D. Illustrated. 

Shrines of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With numerous Illustrations and Plans. 



By J. 



The Royal Forests of England. 

C. Cox, LL.D., F.S.A. Illustrated. 
The Manor and Manorial Records. 

By Nathaniel J. Hone. Illustrated. 
English Seals. By J. Harvey Bloom. 

Illustrated. 
The Domesday Inquest. By Adolphus 

Ballard, B. A. , LL. B. With 27 Illustrations. 
The Brasses of England. By Herbert 

W. Macklin, M. A. With many Illustrations. 

Second Edition. 
Parish Life in Mbdi/gval England. By 

the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 

With many Illustrations. Second Edition. 
The Bells of England. By Canon J. J. 

Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With Illustrations. 

Second Edition, 



Tbe Arden Shakespeare 

Demy Svo, 2s, 6d, net each volume. 
General Editor, W. J. CRAIG. 
An edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 

King Lear. Edited by W. J. Craig. 
Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
The Tempest. Edited by Moreton Luce. 

[ConttHued. 



Hamlet. Edited by Edward Dowden. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Eklward 
Dowden. 
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Otrbllo. Edited by H. C. Hart. 

Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Bail- 
don. 

Cymbbunb. Edited by Edward Dowden. 

The Mbrry Wivbs op Windsor. Edited by 
H* C. Hart. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. Edited by 
H. Cuningham. 

King Hbnry V. Edited bv H. A. Evans. 

All's Wbll That Eni>s Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

The Taming of the Shrew. Edited by 
R. Warwick Bond. 

Timon op Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

Twblpth Night. Edited by Moreton Luce. 



Thb Merchant op Vbnicb. Edited by 
C. Knox Pooler. 

Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K« 
Deighton. 

Antony and Clbopatra. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C. 
Hart. 

The Two Gentleman of Verona. R, 

Warwick Bond. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
The Comedy of Errors. Edited by H. 

Cuningham. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A H. 

Thompson. 
King John. Edited by Ivor B. John. 



The Boginner^B Books 

Edited by W. WILLIAMSON. B.A. 



East French Rhymes. By Henri Blouet. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Fcap.Zvo, is. 

Easy Stories from English History. By 
E. M. Wilmot-Buxton, Author of ' Makers 
of Europe.' TAird Edition. Cr.Bvo, xs. 

East Exercises in Arithmetic. Arranged 
by W. S. Beard. Stcond Edition. Fca^ 



Zvo, Without Answers, xs. With Answers. 

I*. yU 
Easy Dictation and Spelling. By W. 

Williamson, B.A. .S^rM >£'^ Fcap.%vo. is. 
An Easy Poetry Book. Selected and 

arranged by W. Williamsoni B.A.| Author 

of ' Dictation Passages.' Stcond Edition. 

Cr.Bvo. xs. 



Books on Business 

Cr, Svo. 2s. 6d, net. 



Ports and Docks. By Douglas Owen. 

Railways. By E. R. McDermott. 

The Stock Exchange. By Chas. Duguid. 

Second Edition. 
The Business of Insurance. By A. J. 

Wilson. 
The Electrical Industry : Lighting, 

Traction, and Power. By A. G. Whyte, 

RSc 
The Shipbuilding Industry: Its History, 

Science, Practice, and Finance. By David 

Pollock, M.LN. A. 
The Money Market. By F. Straker. 
The Business Side of Agriculture. By 

A. G. L. Rogers, M.A. 
Law in Business. By H. A. Wilson. 
The Brewing Industry. By Julian L. 

Baker, F.LC.,F.C.S. 



The Automobile Industrt. By G. de H. 

Stone. 
Mining and Mining Investments. By 

•A.MoiL' 
The Business of Advertising. By Clarence 

G. Moran, Barrister-at-Law. Illustrated. 
Trade Unions. By G. Drage. 
Civil Engineering. By T. Claxton Fidler, 

M.Inst. C.E. Illustrated. 
The Iron Trade of Great Britain. By 

J. Stqthen Jeans. Illustrated. 
Monopolies, Trusts, and Kartells. By 

F. W. Hirst. 
The Cotton Industry and Trade. By 

Prof. S. J. Chapman, Dean of the Faculty 

of Commerce in the University of Man> 

Chester. Illustrated. 



Byzantine Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY, M.A.. Litt.D. 

A series of texts of Byzantine Historians, edited by English and foreign scholars. 

Zachariah op Mitylbnb. Translated by F. 
J. Hamilton, D.D., and E. W. Brooks. 
Demy Bvo. xas. 6d. net. 



EvAGRius. Edited by Lton Parmentier and 
M. Bidez. Demy €uo. xos. 6d. net. 



The History of Psellus. Edited by C 

Sathas. Demy9vo. xjs net. 
Ecthesis Chronica. Edited by Professor 

Lambros. Deff^ Btfo: js. 6d. net. 
The Chronicle of Morba. Edited by John 

Scbmitt. Demy Bvo, 159. net. 
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The CSmrdunan'B BiUe 

General Editor. J. H. BURN, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Fcqp. $vo. IS, 6d, net each, 

A series of Expositions on the Books of the Bible, which will be of service to the 
general reader in the practical and devotional study of the Sacred Text. 

Each Book is provided with a full and clear Introductory Section, in which is 
stated what is known or conjectured respecting the date and occasion of the com- 
position of the Book, and any other particulars that may help to elucidate its meaning 
as a whole. The Exposition is divided into sections of a convenient length, corre- 
spondin^i as far as possible with the divisions of the Church Lectionary. The 
Translation of the Authorised Version is printed in full, such corrections as are 
deemed necessary being placed in footnotes. 



Thb Epistlb op St. Paul the Apostlb to 
THB Galatians. Edited by A. W. Robin* 
son, M.A. Second Editum, 

EccLBSiASTBS. Edited by A. W. Streane, 
D.D. 

Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB Philippians. Edited by C R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Second Edition, 

Thb Epistlb op St. Jambs. Edited by 
H. W. Fulford M.A. 



Isaiah. Edited byW.E. Barnes, D.D. Two 
Volumes. With Map. or. net each, 

Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostle to 
THB Ephbsians. Edited by G. H. Whitakcr, 

At. A. 

Thb Gospbl According to St. Mark. 

Edited by J. C. Du Buisson, M.A. %s. td, 

net. 
St. Paul's Epistlbs to the Colossians 

AND PiuLBMON. Edited by H. J. C Knight, 

M.A. ar. net. 



The Ghurchman's LUmur 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, B.D.,F.R.S.E. 
Crcwf^ 8fv« 3fj. f>d. each. 



Thb Bbginnings op English Christianity. 
By W. E. Collins, M.A. With Map. 

Thb Kingdom op Hbavbn Herb and Here* 
APTER.. By Canon Wintetbotham, M.A., 
B.Sc., LL.B. 

Thb Workmanship op tub Prayer Book : 
Its Literary and Liturgical Aspects. By J. 
Do wden , D. D. Second Edition. 

Evolution, 9y F. B< Jevoos, M.A., Litt.D. 



Somb New Testament Problems. By 
Arthur Wright, D.D. ts. 

The Churchman's Introduction to the 
Old Testament. By A. M, Mackay, B. A. 
Second Edition. 

The Church op Christ. By E. T. Green, 
M.A. 6s. 

Comparative Theology. By J. A. Mac- 
CuUoch. ts. 



OlaBBical Translations 

Edited by H. F. FOX, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

CroTvn Sv0. 

A series of Translations from the Greek and Latin Classics, distinguished by literary 
excellence as well as by scholarly accuracy. 



Aschtlus— Agamemnon Choephoroe, Eu« 
menides. Translated by Lewis Campbell, 
LLD. 5J. 

Cicero— De Oratore I. Translated by E. N. 
P. Moor, M.A. 3x, 6d. 

CiCBRO^Select Orations CPto Milone, Pro 
Mureoo, Philiimic IL, in Catilinam). Trans- 
lated by H. E. U. Blakiston, M.A. sf. 

C1CBRO—D9 Hatxira Deorum. Translated by 
F. Brooks, M.A. y.6d. 

CiCBBO— De Offidis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. af^ 6d. 



Horace — The Odes and Epodes. Translated 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. 2s. ^ 

Lucian — Six Dialogues (Nigrinus, Icaro-Me- 
nippus. The Cock, The Ship, The Parasite, 
The Lover of Falsehood) Translated by S. 
T. Irwin, M.A. y. 6d, 

Sophocles — Electra. and Ajax. Translated by 
£. D. A. Morshead, M.A. as. 6d. 

Tacitus — Agricola and Germania. Trans- 
lated by R. B. Townshend. 2s. 6d. 

The Satires op Juvenal. Translated by 
S. G. Owen. as. 6d, 
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Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 



Thb Art of the GRBKits. By H. B. Walters. 
With IZ2 Plates and 18 Illustrations in the 
TtxU fVide Royal Zv», xzs, 6d. net. 



Velazquez. By A. de Beruete. With 94 
Plates. Wide Royal Zvo, los, 6d. ngU 



Oommercial Series 

Edited by H. de B. GIBBINS, Litt.D., M.A. 

Crtnvn Zvo. 



Commercial Education in Theory and 
PRACTicit. By E. % Whitfield, M.A. sj. 
An introduction to Methuen's Commercial 
Series treating the question of Commercial 
Education fully from both the point of view 
of the tesich^r and of the parent. 

British Commerce and Colonies from 
Elizabeth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins, Litt-D., M.A. Third Edition, a*. 

COMMI^RCIAL £:tAMlNAT!ON PAPERS. By H. 

de 6. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. %s.6d. 
The Economics of Commerce, By H. de 

B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. Secotid Edition. 

IS. 6d. 
A German Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bsdly. With Vocabulary, ar. 
A Commercial Geography of the British 

Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sijcth 

Edition. 9S. 
A Commercial Geography of Foreign 

Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. zs. 



A Primer of Business. By S. Jackson, 

M.A. Third Edition, is. 6id, 
Commercial Arithmetic By F. G. Taylor, 

M.A. Fourth Edition, is. 6d. 
French Commercial Correspondence. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Third 

Edition. 2s. 
German Commercial Corrbspondibnce. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Second 

Edition, as. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabulary. Second Edition. 2s. 
Precis Writing xnry Office Correspond- 
ence. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Second 

Edition. 2s. 
A Guide to Professions and Business. 

By H. Jones, is. 6d. 
The Principles of Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M 'Allen, M.A. a*. 
Commercial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Second Editien. 2s. 



The Oonnoisseur'^d Lihraty 

Wide Royal Svo. 2^s. net. 



A sumptuous series of 20 books on art, 
illustrated in photogravure, collotype, and 
duly treated. The first volumes are — 

Mezzotints. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Porcelain. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Plates in Colour, 30 in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Miniatures. By Dudley Heath. With 9 

Plates in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Ivories. By A. Maskell. With 80 Plates in 

Collotype and Photogravure. 
English Furniture. By F. S. Kobinson. 

With z6o Plates in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Edition. 



written by experts for collectors, superbly 
colour. The technical side of the art is 

European Enamels. By Henry H. Cunjmg- 
hame, C.B. With 54 Plates in Collotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

GoLDSMrrHs' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With many Plates in 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. 

English Coloured Books. By Martin 
Hardie. With 28 Illustrations m Colour 
and Collotype. 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 lUus^ 
trations in Collotype and za in Colour. 



The Litbtary of Devotion 

With Introduetions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small PoU Bvo, cloth^ 2s. ; ledther^ 2s. 6d, net. 



Thb CoNtttssiONs or St. Augustine. Edited 
by C. Blgrg, D.D. Sixth EdiHotu 

The GHftiSTiAt* Vkar. Edited by Walter 
Lock, D.D. fourth Editiot^ 



The Imitation of Christ. EditM by Q, 

Bigg, D.D. Fourth Edition. 
A Book of Devotiok'^. EcMted by J. W. 

Stanbridge. B.D. Second Edition. 

iC^ntimtMl. 
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Ths Libkakt of Dbvotion-^^m/zVim^/. 

Lyra Innocbntium. Edited by Walter 

Lock, D.D. Second Edition, 
A Sbrious Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

Life. Edited by C Bigg, D.D. Fourth 

Edition, 
Thb Temple. Edited by E. C. S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Guide to Eterhity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Psalms op Dayid. Edited by B. W. 

Randolph, D.D. 
Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 

and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland 

and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tauler. Edited by 

A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
The Thoughts of Pascal. Edited by C« 

S. Jerram, M.A. 
On the Ix>yb op God. By St. Francis de 

Sales. Editedby W. J. Knox-Little, M.A. 
A Manual of Consolation from the 

Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 

Bum, B.D. 
The Song of Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Devotions of St. Anselm. Edited by 

C. C. j. Webb, M.A. 
Grace Abounding. ByJohnBunyan. Edited 

by S. C Freer, M.A. 
Bishop Wilson's Sacra Privata. Edited 

by A. E. Bum, B.D. 



Lyra Sacra : A Book of Sacred Verse. 
Edited by H. C. Beechiog, M.A, Canon of 
Westminster. Second Edition^ revised, 

A Day Book from the SaiNTs and Fathers. 
Edited by T. H. Bum, B.D. 

Heavenly Wisdom. A Selection from the 
English Mystics. Edited by E. C. Gregory. 

Light, Life, and Love. A Selection from the 
German Mystics. Edited by W.R. Inge, M.A. 

An Introduction to The Devout Life. 
By St. Francis de Sales. Translated and 
Edited by T. Bams, M.A, 

Manchester al Mondo : a Contemplation 
of Death and Immortality. By Henry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse. 
Editor of ' A Little Book of Life and Death.^ 

The Little Flowers of the Glorious 
Messer St. Francis and of his 
Friars. Done into English by W. Hey- 
wood. With an Introouction by A. G. 
Ferrers Howell. 

The Spiritual Guide, which Disentangles 
the Soul and brings it by the Inward way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contenmlation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Intemal P«ux. 
Written by Dr. Michael deMolinos^ Priest. 
Translatea from the Italian copv, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an introduction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. With a Preface by 
Oknon Scott Holland. 



The Illustrated Pocket Library of Plain and Ooloured Books 

Fcap Svo. y. 6d. net each volume* 

A series, in small form, of some of the famous illustrated books of fiction and 
general literature. These are faithfully reprinted from the first or best editions 
without introduction or notes. The Illustrations are chiefly in colour. 

OOLOUBBD BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With 16 Coloured Plates. Fca^.%vo. 2s.net. 

The Life and Death of John M vtton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With x8 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. Fourth 
Edition. 

The Life of a Sportsman. By Nimrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Aiken. 

Handlev Cross. By R. S. Siurtees. With 
XT Coloured Plates and zoo Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition, 

Mr. Sponge's Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRROCKs' Jaunts and Jollities. By R. S. 
Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 
Aiken. Second Edition, 

This volume is reprinted from the ex- 
tremely rare and costly edition of 1843, which 
contsuns Aiken's very fine illustrations 

. instoul of the usual ones by Phiz. 

Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 
Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. 



The Analysis of the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque. By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Search 

OF Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour of Doctor Syntax in 

Search of a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The History of Johnny Quae Genus : the 

Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 

By the Author of * The Three Tours.' With 

24 Cok>ured Plates by Rowlandson. 
The English Dance of Death, from the 

Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 

Illustrations by the Author of * Doctor 

Syntax.' Tivo Volumes, 
This book contains 76 Coloured Plates. 
The Dance of Life : A Poem. By the Author 

of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with 26 

Coloured Engraving by T. Rowlandson. 

iContinmed. 
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lawn IK London : or, the Day find Nieht 
Scenes ofjerry Hawthorn, Esq., and bis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian Tom. By 
Pierce Ecan. With 36 Coloured Plates by 
L R. and G. Cruikshank. With nnmoroas 
Designs on Wood. 

Rbal. Lifk in LoNDOYr: or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tally ho, Esqu, and 
his Coosio, The Hon. Tom DashalL By an 
Amateur (Place Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc. 
Twff Volumes. 

The Life or an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 37 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar OF WAioBriBLD. By OKver Gold- 
smith. With 84 Coloured Plates by T. Row- 
Umdson. 

The Military Adventures or Johnny 
Nbwcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The National Sports of Great Britain. 
With Desaiptions and 51 Coloured Plates 
by Henry AUcen. 

This book is completely different from the 
large folio edition of ' National Sports * by 
the same artist, and none of the plates ar^ 
similar. 



The Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 94 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Ait of Prts^rving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of maldnfi: Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by LaMrence Rawstome, £sq. With 15 
Coloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con* 
tiunii^ the completest Instructions for 
Walkm^, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stnmblmg, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
27 Coloured Plates, and adorned ^th a 
Portrait of the Author. By G^ffirey 
Gambado, Esq. 

Real LiFft in Ireland, or, the Day and 
Night Scenes of Brian Bom, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sk Shawn Ol)oghttrty. 
ByaRealPaddv. With 19 Colonretf Plates 
by Heath, Marks, etc. 

The Adventures of Johnny Nbwcomb in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With z6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The 0£d English Squire: A Poem. By 
John Careless, Esq. With ao Cok>uied 
Plates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grave ; A Poem. By Robert Blatr. 
Illustrated by 12 Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
WiUiam Blake. With an Engraved TiUe Page 
and a Portrait of Blake by T. PhilUps, R. A. 
The illustrations are rq>rodiiced m {Roto- 
gravure. 

Illustrations op the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous IlIuStrations-<-sx in number 
-^ure reproduced inphotogravure. 

^sop^s Fables. With 380 Woodcuto by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Windsor Castle. ByW. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With 22 Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London* By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in d^e Text by George Cruiksluuik. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 24 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler. By Icaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuu in the Text. 

This volume is renrodueed from the beMitt- 
ful edition of John Major of xSoa. 

The Pickwick Papers. By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 32 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Ezamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap, Bvo. is. 



Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition, 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Botting, B.A. Fourth Edition* 
]jnnou English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Fourth Edition, 
Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn. M«A. 



Junior Greek Examination Papsrs. By T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. 
Junior General Information Exaimna* 

TiON Papers. By W. S. Beard. 
A Key to the above. 3^. 6d net. 
Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

By W. G. Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By 

A. Yoegelin, M.A. 
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Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



A Class-Book op Dictation Passages. By 
W, WilUamson, B.A Thirtetnth Edition. 
Cr, 8tv. xs. 6a, 

Thb Gospel According to St. Matthew. 
Edited by E. Wilton South, M.A. With 
Three Maps. Cr. 8vo. is. 6d. 

TuA Gospel Accordingto St. Mark. Edited 
by A. E. Rubie, D.D. With Three Maps. 
Cr, Bvo. IS, 6a, 

A Junior English Grammar. By W. William- 
son. B.A. With numerous passages for parsing 
ana analysis, and a chapter on Essay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Zvo. as. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A. , 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion, ' Cr, Svo. as. 6d. 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Rubie, D.D. Cr. Bvo. as, 

A Junior French Grammar. By L. A. 
Sornet and M. J. Acatos. Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 2S, 



Elementary Experimental Science. Phy- 
sics by W. T. Clongh, A.R.C.S. Chemistry 
by A. E. Dunstan, B.Sc. With a Plates and 
154 Diagrams. Fi/fh Edition. Cr, Svo. 
as. 6d. 

A Junior Geometry. By Noel S. Lydon. 
With 376 Diagrams. Sixth Edition, Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

Elementary Experimental Chemistry. 
By A. E. Dunstan, B. Sc. With 4 Plates and 
109 Diagrams. Second Edition revised. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 

A Junior French Prose. By R. R. N. 
Baron, M.A. Third Edition, Cr.Zvo. as. 

The Gospel According to St. Luke. With 
an Introduction and Notes by William 
Williamson, B.A. With Three Maps. Cr. 
Bvo. as. 

The First Book op Kings. Edited by 
A. E. RuBiB, D.D. With Maps. Cr. Bvo, 
as. 



Leaders of Religion 

Edited by H. C. BEECHING, M.A., Canon of Westminster. With Portraits. 

Cr, Svo, 2S. net. 



Cardinal Newman. By R. H. Hutton. 
John Wesley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
Bishop Wilbbrforcb. By G. W. Daniell, 

M.A. 
Cardinal Manning. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. 
Charles Simbon. By H. C. G. Moule, D.D. 
John Keblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 
Thomas Chalmers. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
Lancelot Amdrewbs. By R. L. Ottley, 

D. D. Stcond Edition, 
AuGusTiNfe op Cantbrbury. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 



William Laud. By W. H. Hutton, M.A. 

Third Edition, 
John Knox. ByF.MacCunn. Second Edition, 
John Howe. By R. F. Horton, D.D. 
Bishop Ren. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
George Fox, the Quaker. By T. Hodgkin, 

D. C. L. Third Edition. 
John Donne. By Augustus Jessopp, D.D. 
Thomas Cranmer. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimer. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Carlyle, M.A. 
Bishop Butler. By W. A. Spooner, M.A. 



Little Books on Art 

With many Illustrations. Demy i6mo, 2s, 6d, net, 

A series of monographs in miniature, containinc; the complete outline of the 
subject under treatment and rejecting minute details. These books are produced 
with the greatest care. Each volume consists of about 900 pages, and contains from 
30 to 40 illustrations, including a frontispiece in photogravure. 



Greek Art. H. B. Walters. Third Edition, 

Bookplates. E. Almack. 

Rbykolds. J. Sime. Second Edition, 

RoMNEY. Geocge Paston. 

Grbuze and Boucher. Eliza F. Pollard. 

Vandvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Turner. Frances Tyrrell-Gill. 

DOrbji. Jessie Allen. 

HoppNER. H. P. K. Skipton. 

Holbein. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 

Leighton. Alice Corkran. 

Velasquez. Wilfrid Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
CoROT. Alice Pollard and Ethel Birnstingl. 
Raphaeu a R. Dryhurst. 
Millet. Netta Peacock. 
Illuminated MSS. J. W. Bradley. 
Christ in Art. Mrs. Henry Jenner. 
Jewellery. Cyril Davenport. 

[Continued. 
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LiTTL« Books on Ast— continued. 
BuRNB-JoNBS. Fortune de Lisle. 

Mrs. £. A. Sharp. 



Edition, 
Rembrandt. 



Third 



Claude. Edward Dillon. 

The Arts op Japan. Edward Dillon.' 

Enamels. Mrs. Nelson Dawson. 



Tha Little Galleries 

Demy i6mo, 2s. 6d. net, 

A series of little books containing examples of the best work of the great painters. 
Each volume contains 20 plates in photogravure, together with a short outline of the 
life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A Little Gallery op Reynolds. 
A Little Gallery op Romnby. 
A Little Gallery op Hoppnbr. 



A Little Gallery op Millais. . 

A Little Gallery op English Poets. 



The Ziittle Guides 

With many Illustrations by E* H. New and other artists, and from photograplis. 
Small Pott 8w, clotky 2s. 6d. net.; leather ^ 35. dd. net^ 

Messrs. Methuen are publishing a small series of books under the general title 
of The Little Guides, The main features of these books are (x) a haildy and 
charming form, (a) artistic Illustrations by E. H. New and others, (3) good plans 
and maps, (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interest- 
ing in the natural features, history, archaeology, and architecture pf the town or 
district treated. 



Cambridge and its Colleges. By A. 

Hamillon Thompson. Second Edition, 
Oxford and its Colleges. By J-, Wells, 

M. A. Seventh Edition. 
St. Paul's Cathedral. By George CUnch. 
Westminster Abbey. By G. E. Troutbeck. 

The English Lakes. By F. G. Brabant, M. A. 
The Malvern Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
Shakespeare's Country. By B. C. A. 

Windle, D.Sc. , F.R.S. Third Edition. 

Buckinghamshire. By E. S. Roscoe. 
Cheshire. By W. M. Gallichan. 
Cornwall. By A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 
Devon. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Dorset. By Frank R. H«ath. 
Hampshire. By J. Charles Cox, LL.D., 

F.S.A. 



Hbrtpordshirb. By H. W. Tompkkui, 

F.R.fi.S. 
The Isle op Wight. By G. CUnch. 
Kent. ByG. Clinch. - 
Kerry. By C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. By John B. Firth. > 
Northamptonshire. By Wakeling Dry. , 
Norpolk. By W. A. Dutt. 
OxPORDSHiRE. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. 
SuppoLK. By W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. By F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. By F. G. Brabant, M.A. Secofid 

Edition. 
The East Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 
The North Riding of Yorkshire. By J. E. 

Morris. 

Brittany. By S. Baring-Gould. 
Normandy. By C. Scudamore. 
Rome By C. G. EUaby. 
Sicily. By F. Hamilton Jackson. 



The Little Library 

With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott Svo. Each Volume^ cloth^ is. 6d. net; leather^ 2s. 6d. nlgf. 



Anon. ENGLISH LYRICS, A LITTLE 
BOOK OF. 

Austell (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Edited by E.y. Lucas, Two Vols. 



NORTHANGER ABBEY. EtiUted by E. V. 

Lucas. 
Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 

BACON. Edited by EowARD Wright. 

{Continued. 
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"TI8S.J*-- "^ 



THE INGOLDSBY 
DS. Edited by J. B. Atlay. 
Two Volumes, 

Bani«tt(Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLB BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE. Seamd Edition. 

BMkford (WUltamX THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Dbnison Ross. 
BUdM (WyUan). SELECTIONS FROM 

WILL^IAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Perucini. 

Borrow (Qeorgo). LAVENGRO. Edited 
by F. HiNDBs Groomb. Two Volumes, 

THE ROMANY RYE. Edited by John 
Sampson. 

Brownliiff (Robert SELECTIONS 
FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 
ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 
Hall Grippin, M.A. 

CnudiiirtaMrge). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE ANTI.JACOBIN : with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sanders. 

Cowtov (AlWEluun). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAifl COWLEY. Edited by H.C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabbe (Qeorge). SELECTIONS FROM 
GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 
Dbane. 

Cratk (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX, 
GENTLEMAN. Edited by Anne 
MATKstoM. Two Volumos. 

CrMhaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 
POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 
Edited by Edward Hutton. 

Dante (Allirhlerl). THE INFERNO OF 
DANTE. Translated by H. F. Cary. 
Edited by Paget Toynbes, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Tians- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToYNBEB, M.A., D.Litt. 

THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 
lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Paget 
ToTNBEE, M.A., D.Litt. 

Darley (Qeorce). SELECTIONS FROM 
THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARLEY. 
Edited by R. A. Streatfeild. 

Dcane (A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
LIGHT VERSE. 

Dickens (Charles), CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Two Volumes, 

Perrler (Susan). MARRIAGE. Edited 
by A. Goodrich • Freer and Lord 
Iddesleigh. Two Volumes, 

THE INHERITANCE. 7\vo Volumes. 

OaskaUtMrs.). CRANFORD. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. Second Edition, 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). THE SCARLET 
LETTER. Edited by Percy Dbarmer. 

Henderson (T. P.). A LITTLE BOOK 
OF SCOTTISH VERSE. 



Keats (John). POEMS. With en Intro, 
duction by L. Binyon, and Notes by J. 
Masepield. 

KingUke (A. W.). EOTHEN. With an 
Introduction and Notes. Second Edition. 

Umb JCaiarles). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. Edited by 
£^ V. Lucas. 

Locker (P.). LONDON LYRICS. Edited 
bvA. D. GodlsVj M.A a reprin't of the 
First Edition. 

Lonfffellow (H. W.). SELECTIONS 
FROM LONGFELLOW. Edited by 
L. M. Fafthpull. 

Marvell (Andrew). THE POBMS OF 
ANDREW MARVELL. Edited by E. 
Wright. 

MlltM (John). THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited hy H. C 
Bebchi1«g, M.A., CftBoo of Westminster. 

MoirfD.M.). MANSIE WAUCH. Edited 
by T. F. Henderson. 

NlchoU(J.fi.B.). A LITTLE BOOK OF 
ENGLISH SONNETS. 

Rocheioncanld(La> THE MAXIMS OF 
LA ROCHEFOUCAtJLD. Translated 
by Dean STANHOPk. Edited by G. H. 
P<>well. 

Smith (Horace and James). REJECTED 
ADDRESSES. Edited by A. D. Godley, 
M.A. 

Sterne (Lauronee). A SENTIMENTAL 
JOURNEY. Edited by H. W. Paul. 

Ttonmrson (Alfred, Lord). THE EARLY 
POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNY- 

SON. Edited by J. Churton Collins, 
M.A. 
IN MEMORIAM. Edited by H. C. 
Beeching, M.A. 

THE PRINCESS. Edited by Elizabeth 
Wordsworth. 

MAUD. Edited by Elizabeth Wordsworth. 

Thackeray(W. M.X VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwvnn. Thrve Volumes, 
PENDENNIS. .Edited by S. Gwtnn. 

Three Volumes. 
ESMOND. Edited by S. Qwynn. 
CHRISTMAS BOOICS. EditedbyS.GwYNN. 

Vauglian (Henry). THE POEMS OF 

HENRY VAUGHAN. Edited by Edward 
Hutton. 

Walton (Izaak). THE COMPLEAT 
ANGLER. Edited by J. BucHAN. 

WaterhousefMrs. Alfred). A LITTLE 
BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Edited 
by. Tenth Edition. 

Wordsworth (W.). SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowkll 
C. Smith. 

W4>rdsworth(W.)and (k>lerld«e (S. T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edited by George 
Sampson. 
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The Little Qnatto SJiakespeare 

Edited by W. J. CfLAlG, With Introductions and Notes 

FpU i6m(h In 40 Volumes. Leather ^ price is. net each volume. 
Mahogany Revolving Book Case. \os. net. 



Miniature Librazy 

Reprints in miniature of a few interesting books which have qualities of 

humanlt^r* devotion, or litecary genius. 



Euphramor: A Dialogue on Youth. By 
Edv^ud FitzGenld. From the edition pub> 
lished by W. Pickering iq xSsi. J>tmy 
yimo. Leather^ as. net. 

PoLONius: or Wise Saws and Modern In< 
stances. ^ By Edward FitsGerald. From 
the edition published by W. Pickering in 
1853. Demv 39me. Lemtker, 9f . net. 

Thb RubAivat of Omar KhawAm. By 
Edward FitzGerald. From the xst edition 
ofz8s9, /^(M^rM^ii/i/ilMi. Leatkerfis.net. 



Thb Lipb op Edward, Lord Hbrbbrt op 
Chbrbury. Written by himself. From the 
edition printed at Strawbeny ICll in the 
year X764« Demy ^amo. Leaiker^ as. net. 

Thb Visions op Dom Francisco Qubvbdo 
ViLLBGAS, KnU;ht of the Order of St. 
James. Made English by R. L. From the 
edition printed for H. Herringman, 1668. 
Leather, as. net, 

PoBMS. By Dora Greenwell. From the edi> 
tioa of T848. Leatker^ as. net. 



Ozfordi Biogn^bles 

Fcap. ^vo. Each volume^ clothe 2s. 6d. net ; leather^ 3; . 6d. net. 



Dantb Aughibri. By Paget Toynbee) M. A. , 

D.Litt. With zs Illtistrations. Second 

Edition. 
Savonarola. By E. L. S. Horsbursh, M.A. 

With za Illustrations. Second Edition, 
John Howard. By £. C. S. Gibson^ D.D., 

Bishop of Qoooester. ^th za Illustradons. 
Tbnnvson. ,By A. C Bbnson, M.A. With 

9 Illnstradons. 
Waltbr Rauugh. By I. A. Taylor. With 

za lUostratTons. 
Erasmus. , By E. F. H. Capey. With za 

Illustradons. 
Thb Young Prbtbndbr. By C. S* Terry. 

With Z3 Illustrations. 



T. F. 



Henderson. 
With za 



Robkrt Burns. By 

^th za Illustrations. 
Chatham. By A. S. M'Dowall. 

Illustrations. 
St. Francis op Assisi. By Anna M. Stod- 

dart. With z6 Illustrations. 
Canning. By W. Alison PhUlq;>s. With za 

Illustrations. 
Bbaconsfibld. By Walter Sichel. With za 

Illustrations. 
Gobthb. By H. G. Atkins. With za Illus- 
trations. 
Fbnelon. By Viscount St Cyres. With 

za Illustrations. 



Sehool Ezaminaldon Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A Cr. %vo. 21. 6d. 



Frsnch Examination Papbrs. By A M. 
M. Stednum, M.A. Fourteenth Edition. 
A Kby, issued to Tutors and Private 
Students only to be had on application 
to the Publishers. Fi/tk Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s, not, 
Latin Stakination Papsm. By A. M. M. 
Stodman, M.A. Thirteenth Edition. 
Kby (Sixth Edition) issued as above. 
6s, net. 
Grkbk Examination Papbrs. By A M. M. 
3tedman, M.A J^inth Edition. 
Kby (Fottrth Edition) issued as above. 

German Examination Papbrs. By R. J. 
Merich Seventh Edition. 



Kby (Thirtf Edition) issued as above 
6s. net. 

History and Gbography Examination 
Papbrs. By C. H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Steel, M.A, F.CS. 

Gbmbral Knowubdgb Examinatiok 
Papbrs. By A. M. M. Stedman, M.A 
Sixth Edition. 

Kby (^Fourth Edition) issued as above. 
7'. fiet* 

Examination Papbrs in Sngush History. 
By J. Tait Plowdcn-Wardlaw, B^ 
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Sdiool Historlefl 

lUustraied* Crown 8tv. u. 6ei, 



A School Histqky op Wakwickshuuc. By 
B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc.| F.R.S. 

A School Histoky op Somerset. By 
Walter Raymond. Second Edition, 

A School Histokt of Lancashire, by 
W. £. Rhodes. 



A School History op Suasby. By H. E. 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History op Middlesex. By V. 
G. Plarr and F. W. Walton. 



Textbooks of Science 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A. 



Practical Mechanics. By Sidney H. Wells. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Practical Chemistry. Part i. By W. 

French, M.A. Cr. Zvo, Fourth Edition. 

IS. 6d. Part 11. By W. French, M.A., and 

T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. Bvo. ts. 6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geometry. 

By C. T. Minis, M.LM.E. Cr. Svo. 

y, 6d. 
Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 

B.A. Cr. Svo. 2s. 6d, 
Plant Life, Studies in Garden and School. 

By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 

Diagrams. Cr. Bvo. y* ^ 



The Complete School Chemistry. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrations. 
Cr, Bvo. 

An Organic Chemistry por Schools and 
Technical Institutes. By A. E. Dunstan, 
B.Sc (Lond.X F.CS. Illustrated. 
Cr, Bvo. 

Elementary Science for Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.S. (Lond.), F.C.S. Chemistry 
Section. By A. E. Dunstan, 6. Sc. (Lend. ), 
F.CS. With a Plates and zo Diagrams. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 



Methuen's Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
One Shilling each. 



L'HiSTOiRE d'unb Tulips. Adapted by T. R. 

N.Crofts, M.A. Second Edition. 
Abdallah. Adapted by J. A. Wilson. 



La Chanson de Roland. Adapted by H. 

Rieu, M.A. Second Edition. 
MtfMoiRES DE Cadichon. Adapted by J. F. 

Rhoades. 



Methuen's Standard Library 

In Sixpenny Volumes, 

The Standard Library is a new series of volumes containing the great classics of the 
world, and puticularly the finest works of English literature. All the great masters will be 
represented, either in complete works or in selections. It is the ambition of the publishers to 
place the best books of the Anglo.Saxon race within the reach of every reader, so that the 
series ma^ represent something of the diversity and splendour of our English tongue« The 
characteristics of The Standard Library are four : — z. Soundness op Text. s. Cheapness. 
3.* Clearness op Type. ^ 4. Simplicity. The books are well printed on good paper at a 
price which on the whole is without parallel in the history of publishing. Each volume con- 
tains from xoo to 950 pa^es, and is issued in paper covers. Crown 8vo, at Sixpence net, or in 
cloth gilt at One Shilling net. In a few cases long books are issued as Double Volumes 
or as Treble Volumes. 



The Meditations op Marcus Aurelius. 
The translation is by R. Graves. 

Sense and Sensibility. By Jane Austen. 

Essays and Counsels and The New 
Atlantis. By Francis Bacon, Lord 
Verulam. 

Religio Medici and Urn Burial. By 
^r Thomas Browne. The text has been 
collated by A. R. Waller. 



The Pilgrim's Progress. By John Bunyan. 
Replbctions on the French "Revolution. 

By Edmtmd Burke. 
The Poems and Songs op Robert Burns. 

Double Volume. 
The Analogy op Religion, Naturai. and 

Rbvealbd. ByJosephBmler, D.D. 
The Poems op Thqmas Chattertok. la 3 

volumes. 
Vol. I.— Miscellaneous Poems. 

{Conii$§u€dm 
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Mbthubn's Standabd "LihRAEY—cPHizmued, 
. Vol. II.— The Rowley Poems. 
The New Life and Sonnets. By Dante. 
Translated into English by D. G. Rossetti« 
TomJonbs. By Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Cranporo. By Mrs. GaskelK 
The History op the Decline and Fall of 

the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. 

In 7 double volumes. 
The Text and Notes have been revised by 

T. B. Bury, Litt.D., but the Appendices of 

the more expensive edition are not given. 
The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver 

Goldsmith. 
The Poems and Plats op Oliver Goldsmith. 

The Works op Ben J[onson. 
Vol. I. — The Case is Altered. Every Man 
in His Humour. Every Man out of His 
Htunour. 
Vol. iL— Cynthia's Revels ; The Poetaster. 
The text has been collated by H. C. Hart. 
The Poems op John Keats. Double volume. 
The Text has been collated by E. de 
Selincourt. 
On the Imitation op Christ. By Thomas 
k Kempis. 

The translation is by C. Bigg, JDD., 
Canon of Christ Church. 

A Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 

Life. By William Law. 
Paradise Lost. By John Milton. 
Eikonoklastes and the Tenure of Kings 

and Magistrates. By John Milton. 
Utopia and Poems. By Sir Thomas More. 
The Republic op PLATa Translated by 



Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volnme. 

The translation has been revised by 

W. H. D. Rouse. 
The Littlb Flowers op St* Franqs. 

Translated by W. Heywood* 
The Works op William Shakespeare. In 

xo volumes. 
Vol. l— The Tempest ; The Two G«itlemen 

of Verona ; The Merry Wives of Windsor ; 

Measiure for Measure; The Comedy of 

E<rrors. 
Vol. II.— Much Ado About Nothing ; Love's 

Labour's Lost; A Midsummer Night's 

Dream ; The Merdiant of Venice ; As You 

Like It. 
Vol. III.— The Taming of the Shrew ; All's 

Well that Ends Well; Twelfth I^ight ; The 

Winter's Tale. 
Vol. IV. — The Life and Death of King John ; 

The Tragedy of Kmg Richard the S«cond ; 

The First Part of Ring Henry iv. ; The 

Second Part of King Henry iv. . 
Vol. v.— The Life of King Henry v. ; The 

First Part of King Henry vi. ; The Second 

Part of King Henry vl 
Vol. VI The Third Part of King Henry 

VI. ; The Trasedy of King Richard iii. ; 

The Famous History of the Life of King 

Henry viil 
The Poems op.;PBRcy Btsshb Shelley. In 4 
volumes. ' 
Vol. L— Alastor ; The Daemon of the World ; 

The Revolt of Islam^ etc. 
The Text has been revised by C D. Locock. 
The Lips op Nelson. By Robert Southey. 
The Natural History and Antiquities op 
Sblborme. By Gilbert White* 



Textbooks of Technology 

Edited by G. F. QOODCHILD, M.A., B.Sc., and G. R. MILLS, M.A, 

Fuify Illustrated, 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth EdiiioH. Cr, Svo. is» 64. 
Carpentry and Joinery. By F. C. Webber. 

Fi/lk Edition. Cr. %vc. 3*. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fourth Edition. Cr* Bvo. 

An Introduction to the Study op Tex- 
tile Design. By Aldred F. Barker. Z>gm^ 
Bzfo. 7S. 6d, 

Builders' Quantities. By H. C. Grubb. 
Cr. Bvo, IS. 6d. 

RiFOVSsi Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 
Cr, Btfo. 9s.6d, 



Electric Light and Power: An Intro- 
duction to the Study of Eiec^cal Exigineer- 
ing. By K E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.) 
Second Master and Instructor of Physics 
and Electrical Engineering, Leicester 
Technical School, ana W. H. K. James, 
A.R.C.S., A.I.E.E.^ Assistant Instructor 
of Electrical Engineering, Manchester 
Municipal Technical School. Cr. Bvo. 4s. 6d. 

Engineering Workshop Practice. , By 
C. C.^ Allen, Lecturer op jC^ngineeriqg, 
Municipal Technical Institute, Coventry. 
With many Diagrams. Cr,Btw. ,9*. 



Handbooks of Theology 

Edited by R. L. OTTLEY, D.D„ Professor of Pastoral Theology at Oxford, 

and Canon of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The series is intended, in part, to furnish the. clergy and teachers or students of 
Theology wiUi trustworthy Textbooks, adequately representing the present position 
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of the questions dealt with ; in part, to 
aoomate and concise statement of facts 
Tbedogy and Rdigion. 

T^ XXS^IX. AsncuEStor thsChusch of 
England. Sdiud by E. C & Gibson, 
D.IX Fifth MdiUem. Vttmf9Kf0, i»s.6d. 

An Inthoduction to thv Histoxy of 
Rmmidii* By F. B>. Jevons. liLA., 
LUt.I>. Third MMtion. Dem^Zva, iQi.6tL 

ThS DOCTRINB OF Ti<B INCARNATION. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Third Ediiiom rmristd. 



make accessible to the reading public an 
and principles in all questions bearing on 



An Introduction to thb History of tub 

Crbsds. By A. E. Bum, D.D. Dtmy 

9vo. los. 6d, 
Thb Pim.osopKY of Religion in England 

AND America. By Alfred Caldeoott, D.D. 

Denty 8v«. zor. to. 
A History of Early Christian Doctrine. 

By J. F. Bethttne>Baker, M.A. Den^^ivo, 

zor. ^d. 



Tbe WeBtmiiuiter Oonmeiitaries 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Waiden of Keble CoUege. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 

Tbe object of each commentary i& primarily exegetical, to interpret the author's 
meaning to the present generation. 'The editors will not deal, except very subor- 
dinatdy, with c|ttestions of textual criticism or i>hiIology ; but, taking the English 
text in tne Revised Version as their basis, they will try to combine a hearty aooept- 
ance of critical principles with loyalty to the Catholic Faith. 

Thb Book of Gbnbsis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Sixth BdiHan Dtmy Sva. tos. 6d. 

Thb Book of Job. Edited by E C S. Oibson, 
D.D. Seeand EiffHom. Dtmf%v6, 6s. 

Thb Acts of thb Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackham, M.A. Dtmy dw. Third 
Ediium, zor. 6d, 



Thb First Epistle of Paul the Apostlb 
TO THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Goudge, M.A. Dtmy 8w. 6x. 

The Epistle of St. James. Edited with In- 
troduction and Notes by R. J. KnowUng, 
D.D. Demy %vo. 6s. 

The Book of Ezbkiel. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M.A., D.Litt* Dsmy %o». zor. 6d» 



Part IL — Fiction 



Adtfertey (Hoou audi Rev. Janes). Author 

of *Ste^enRemarx.' BEHOLD THE 
DAYS COME Second EdititH, Cr.Stw. 

Al&iest (B. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 
ONE OTHER. FtHrih Ji^Htm, Cr. 

THE 'blunder of AN INNOCENT 

Second Edition* Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi- 
tion, Cr. ^vo. 6s. 
LOVE AND LOUISA. Second Edition, 

Cr. 2nfo, 6s. 
PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. 8tv. 6s. 
THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 

EdiHon, Cr, 8t>«^ 6s, 
I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition. 

Cr. 8sv. 6s, 
Burat (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
^Third Edition, Cr.Svo, 6s. 
THB PASSPORT. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo 6t. 
TEMPTATION. Fifth Edition, Cr. 9vo, 

6s. 
CASTING OF NETS. Tmo^ik Edition, Cr, 

8mi dr. 



DONNA DIANA. Second EdiHon, Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 
LOVE'S PROXY. A New Edition, Cr, Bvo. 

6s, 
Barinff«Qoilld CS.). ARMINELL. Fifth 

Edition, Cr, Bzw, 6s, 
URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.9vo, 6s. 
IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bnfo, 6s. 
CHEAP JACK ZITA. Fourth Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
MARGERY OF QUETHER. Thini^ 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE QUEEN OF LOVE. Fi/th Edition^ 

Cr. Zvo, 6s. 
JACQUETTA. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition, Cr,Bvo. 6*. 
NOEMI. Illustrated. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Zvo* 6s, 
THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 

Fifth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
THB PENNYCOMEQUICKS. Thini 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
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DOMITIA. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

BLADYS OF THE STEWPONEY. Illus- 
trated. Second EditioH. Cr, Svo. 6s. 

PABO THE PRIEST. Cr, 8w. 6s. 

WINEFRED. Illustrated. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. &oo. 6s. 

IN DEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. A New Edition. 6d. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Baraett (Bdith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Bmr (James). LAUGHING THROUGH 
A WILDERNESS. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Barr (Robert). IN THE MIDST OF 

ALARMS. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STRONG ARM. Second Edition. 

Cf'. Bvo. 6s. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LADY ELECTRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 

Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels and S. Crane. 

Beffbie (Harold). THE ADVENTURES 

OF SIR JOHN SPARROW. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Belloc(HlIalre). EMMANUEL BURDEN, 

MERCHANT. Witji 36 Illustrations by 

G. K. Chesterton. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Benson (B. P.) DODO. Fifteenth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Benson (Marsraret). SUBJECT TO 

VANITY. Cr.Bvo. y. 6d. 
Bretherton (Ralph). THE MILL. Cr, 

Bvo, 6s. 
Burke (Barbara). BARBARA GOES TO 

OXFORD. Third Edition. 
Burton (J. BloundeUe). THE FATE 

OF VALSEC. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Capes (Bernard)* Author of 'The Lake of 

Wine.' THE EXTRAORDINARY CON. 

FESSIONS OF DIANA PLEASE. Third 

Edition, Cr. Bvo* 6s. 
A JAY OF ITALY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Charlton (Randall). MAVE. Second Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
Carey (Wymond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 

Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
Chesney (Weathertor). THE TRAGEDY 

OF THE GREAT EMERALD Cr.Bvp. 6s. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Conrad (Joseph). THE SECRET 

AGENT. Fourth Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 



Corelll (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 

WORLDS. Twenty-Eighth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
VENDETTA. Twenty-Fifth Edition. Cr, 

Bvo. 6s. 
THELMA. Thirty-Seventh Ed. Cr.Bvo.' 6s. 
ARDATH : THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Eighteenth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Fifteenth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Fifteenth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty^second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SORROWS OF SATAN. Fifiy-thira 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Eleventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 

SUPREMACY. Tsoth Thousand. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
GOD'S GOOD MAN : A SIMPLE LOVE 

STORY. Twelfth Edition. 144th Thou- 
sand. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE MK^HTY ATOM. Twenty-sixth Edi- 

tion. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
BOY: a Sketch. Tenth Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
CAMEOS Twelfth Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Cotes (Mrs* Bverard). See Sara Jeannette 

Duncan. 
Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. Illustrated. Seco$%a 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Crane (Stephen) and Barr (Robert). 

THEO'RUDDY. Third Edition. Crown 

Bvo. 6s. 
Crockett (S. R.), Author of 'The Raiders,' 

etc. LOCHINVAR. Illustrated, thira 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Croker (B. M.). THE OLD CANTON- 
MENT. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
J OH ANtf A. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE HAPPY VALLEY. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A NINE DAYS' WONDER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Sixth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
ANGEL. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. y. 6d. 
Crosbfe (Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. . 
Dawson (A. J). DANIEL WHYTE. 

Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 
Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Doyle (A* Conan), Author of 'Sherlock 

Holmes/ 'The White Company,' etc. 

ROUND THE RED LAMP. Tenth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 

Cotes). THOSE DELIGHTFUL 

AMERICANS. Illustrated. ThirdEdition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. See also Shilling Novels. 
PindlaterCJ. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 

OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
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THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
EdiHoH, Cr, 8tw. 6f . 
See also Shflltng Novels. 

Pliidlatar (Mary). A NARROW WAY. 

Third Ediii^, Cr. 8cw.. 6c 
THE ROSE OF JOY. Third Edition. 

Cr, 8v^. 6f . 
A BLIND BIRD'S NEST. With 8 Illas. 

tntions. Second Edition, Cr,. 8v^. 6s. 
SeiB also Shilling Novels. 

Pttsnrtiick (K.) THE WBANS AT 

ROWALLAN. lUustrated. Second Edi- 

tion. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Pranclf (M. B.). STEPPING WEST. 

WAJID. Second Edition, Cr.9tfo. 6s. 
MARGERY O' THE MILL. Third 

EiRtiom. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

PrmMtriMn. H«ffh)f Author of* The Stolen 

Emneror.' THE SLAKING OF THE 

SWORD. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
IN THE SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

Third Edition, Crown 9»o. 6s. 
Pry <B. and C.B.>. A MOTHER'S SON. 

E0h Edition^ Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Pidler-Maltlaikl (BHa), Author of ' The 

DayBoofcof BethiaHaidacre.' BLANCHE 

ESM EAD. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Qatef (Bleanor)* Author of ' The Biography 

of a Prairie Girl/ THE PLOW-WOMAN. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Q^rard (DorotheaX Author of * Lady Baby.' 

HOLY MATRIMONY. Second EdUion. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
MADE OF MONEY. Cr. Bvp. 6s. 
THE BRIDGE OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE IMPROBABLE IDYL. JTtird 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
6lMtnff(OaorMX Author of 'Demos,' *In 

the Year of Jubilee,' etc. THE TOWN 

TRAVELLER. Second Ed. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
OI«iflr (Charles). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. ^s. 6d. 
Hamilton (M.X Author of 'Cut Laurels.' 

THE FIRST CLAIM. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
Harraden (Beatrice). IN VARYING 

MOODS. Fourteenth Edition, Cr.^o. 6s. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 

TANCE MAN. TTXfelflh Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SCHOLARS DAUGHTER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Harrpd (P.) (Prances Forbes Robertson). 

TllE TAMING OF THE BRUTE. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
Herbertson (Asmes Q.). PATIENCE 

DEAN. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hiciiens VRobert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE Third 

Edttton. Cr, 89A. 6s. 
FELIX. Fifth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOUA'S WITH THE FAN. Si^h 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BYEWAYS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 



THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. Sixteenth 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE BLACK SPANIEL. Cr. Bvo. 6e. 
THE CALL OF THE BLOOD. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Hope (Anthony). THE GOD IN THE 

CAR. Tenth Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A CHANGE OF AIR. Six^h Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A MAN OF MARK. Fifth Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN- 
TONIO. Sixth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
PHROSO. nittstrated by H. R. Millak 

Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
SIMON DALE. lUnstiated SevemihEdiiieH 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Fourth Ediiiom. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

?UISANT£. Fourth EtRtion. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
HE DOLLY DIALOGUES. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC. Illufr. 

trated. Fourth Edition. Cr Bvo. 6s. 
TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. Third Ed. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Hope (Qrahan), Author of ' A Cardinal and 

his Conscience,' etc., etc THE LADY 

OF LYTE. Second Edition, Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Housman (Clenence). THE LIFE OF 

SIR AGLO VALE DEGALIS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Hueffer (Pord MnAox^ AN ENGLISH 

GIRL. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. '6s, 
Hyne (C J. Cutcllffe), Author of 'Captain 

Kettle.' MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. 

Fourth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

Illustrated. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo, 6s, 
Jacobs (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

Thirtieth Edition. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d 
SEA URCHINS. Fourteenth Edition.. Cr. 

Bvo. 3X. 6d. 
A MASTER OP CRAFT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr, Bvo. xs, 6d. 
LIGHT FREIGHTS. Illustrated. SevtsUh 

Edition. Cr. 8zv. v. 6d 
THE SKIPPER'S WOOING. Eighth EeR. 

tion, Cr. Bvo. 31. 6d, 
DIALSTONE LANE. Illustrated. Seventh 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 3X. 6d. 
ODD CRAFT. Illustrated. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. %s. 6d. 
AT SUNWICH PORT. Illustrated. 

Eighth Edition. Cr, Bvo. ys, 6d. 
James (Henry). THE SOFT SIDE. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE BETTER SORT. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMBASSADORS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
THE GOLDEN BOWL. Third Ediiiou. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Keays (H. A. Mitchell). HE THAT 

EATETH BREAD WITH ME. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Kester (Vauffhan). THE FORTUNES 

OF THE LANDRAYS. Cr, 8w. 6s, 
Lawless (Hon. Endly). WITH ESSEX 

IN IRELAND. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
LeQaeiixfW.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 

WESTMINSft*ER. Third Ed, Cr.Bvo, fir. 
THE CLOSED BOOK. IhirdEd, Cr.Bvo.6s. 
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THE VALLEY OF THE SHADOW. 

IIlq$trated. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
BEHIND THE THRONE Third Mditicn. 

Cr. 9o0. 6s, 

Levett-Yeats (S.). ORRAIN. Second 
Ediiiim. Qr, Zvc, 6s. 

London (JackX Author of 'The Call of the 
Wild,' *Thc Sea Wolf/ etc. WHITE 
FANG. Sixth Edition^ Cr. 8w. 6s. 

LnCM(B. V.X LISTENER'S LURE: An 
Oblique Narration. Crawn Bz^. Fourth 
Bdition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



DERRICK VAUGHAN, 
49nd Thousamd. Cr. %vo* 



Lyall (Bdn»). 
NOVELIST. 
3f . 6d. 

M*C«rthy (JattinllA Author of < If I were 
King* THE LADY OF LOYALTY 
HOUSE. Illustrated. Third Edition. Cr. 
8tw. 6f. 

THE DRYAD. Sicand Bdition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Macdonald (RonaldX A HUMAN 
TRINITY. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Macnaaffhtan(S.X THE FORTUNE OF 
CHRISTINA MACNAB. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

IVUlet(Lncas). COLONEL ENDSRBY'S 

WIFE. Fourth BdiHon. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. New 

Edition. Cr. Z»o. 6s* 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Fi/UenthEtUtion. 

Cr. Sew* 6s. 
THECARISSIMA. Fifth Ed. Cr.^vo. 6s. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fourth Edi- 

tion. Cr. ^loo. 6s. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 

CALM AD Y. Seventh Edition. Cr,9vo. 6s. 
See also Books foe Boys and Girb. 

Mann (Mm, M. 13. >. OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 

Second- Edition. Cr. Stfo. 6s. 
A LOST ESTATE. A New Ed. Cr.Zvo, 6s. 
THE PARISH OF HILBY. A Now Edition. 

Cr. 9vo. 6s. 
THE PARISH NURSE. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. 8ev. 6^. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. «w. 6*. 
MRS. PETER HOWARD. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A New Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A N^w 

Edition. Cr. 9mo. 6s, 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed. Cr. 

Svo. 6s. See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. 
THE BGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Thi*^ 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Marriott (Charles), Author of *The 

Column.' GENEVRA. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Mnrfh (Richard). THJ^ TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr.^vo. 6s. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. Second 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
A DUEL. Cr Zvo, 6s. 



IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Tkiht 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

Mason (A. B^ W.), Author of *The Pour' 
Feathers/ etc CLEMENTINA. Ilitis- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Mathers (Helen), Author of Comin* thro* the 

Rye.' HONEY. Fourth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s, 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. Cr. Zvo. 

6s. 
THE FERRYMAN. Soco^ Edition. Cr, 

Zvo. 6s. 
TALLY-HO I FourthEdition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Maxw:all (W. B.), Author of 'TheRagfed 

Messengfec.' VIVIEN, Ninih EdiHon. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RAGGED MESSENGER. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zioo. 6s. 
FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi. 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY. Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zno. 6s. 
ODD LENGTHS. SeeondEd. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Meade (i^T.). DRIFT. Second Bditi9n. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
RESURQAM. Cr. Zvok 6s. 
VICTORY. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Meltott (R.). CiESAR'S WIFE.' Secmd 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Meredith (BlUs). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Miller (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
'Miss MoBy* (The Author of). THE 

GREAT RECONCILER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Ilhistrated. Sixth Editum. 

Cr. Zvo. 3*. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Mentresor (P. P.), Author of 'Into the 

Highways and Hedges.' THE ALIEN. 

Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6x. 
Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
A CHILD OF THE JAOa Fi^h Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
CUNNING MURRELL. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi. 

tion. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
DIVERS VANITIES. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Nesbit (B.). (Mrs. £. Bland). THE RED 

HOUSE. Illustrated. Fourth Edition 

Cr. Zzfo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Norris(W.B.X HARRY AND URSULA. 

Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Onivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 

GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. Tenth 

Edition, Cr, %uo. 6s. 
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ODpenheliii (B. PhUUps). MASTER OF 

MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr.^oo, 6f. 
Oxenluuii (Jolui), Author of 'Barbe of 

Grand Bayou.' A WEAVER OF WEBS. 

Second Edition, Cr, %vo. 6f. 
THE GATS OF THE DESERT. F{fih 

Edition, Cr.BvA 6s. 
PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 

in photogravure by Harold Copping. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE LONG ROAD. With a Frontispiece 

trjr Harold Copping. Fourth Edition. 

cr. Zvom 6s. 
Pain (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Parker (Gilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 

PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
JAILS. TALCBlOlf, Fi/ih Edition, Cr.Bvo. 

6s. 
THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 

trated. Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 

The Story of ft Lost Napoleon. Sixth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. Illus- 

trated. FifUonth Edition. Cr.- Bvo, 6s. 
THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 

Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 

Sixth Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 

Third Edition, Cr, Bvo. xs. 6d. 
Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. Illustrated. Third 

Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
I CROWN THEE KING. With Ulustra- 

tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
PhUIpotta (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 

Third Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. F^h Edi- 
tion. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontbpiece. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s, 
THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 

piece. Third Edition, Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Plckthall (Marmadalce). SAId *THE 

FISHERMAN. Sixth Ed. Cr,Bvo, 6s. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 

■ tion, Cf*. Bvo, ■ 6s. 

•Q,» Author of *Dcad Man's Rock.' THE 

WHITE WOLF. Second Ed. CW.Bcv. 6«, 



Third Edition. 



THE MAYOR OF TROY. Fourth EdiUon, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
MERRY GARDEN AND OTHER 

STORIES. Cr.Bvo. 6s, 
MAJOR VIGOUREUX. Third Edition. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Rawson (Maud Stepney), Author of *A 

Lady of the Regency.' 'The Labourer's 

Comedy,' etc THE ENCHANTED 

GARDEN. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Rhys (Grace). THE WOOING OF 

SHI.ILA. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Ridffe (W. Pett). LOST PROPERTY. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
ERB. Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
A SON OF THE STATE. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo, 3*. 6d. 
A BREAKER OF LAWS. A New EditioH. 

Cr, 8tw. Of. 6d, 
MRS. GALER'S BUSINESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
SECRETARY TOT BAYNE,M.P. Cr.Bvo. 

TiIe WICKHAMSES. Fourth Edition. 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
NAME OF GARLAND. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Roberts (C. Q. D.). THE HEART OF 

THE ANCIENT WOOD. Cr. Bvo, 3*. 6d. 
RusseU (W. Clark). MY DANISH 

SWEETHEART. lUustrated. Fifth 

Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. Illustrated. 

Second Edition, Cr, 6vo. 6s. 
ABANDONED. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

See also Books for Boys and Girls. 
Sergeant (Adeline). BARBARA'S 

MONEY. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
THE PROGRESS OF RACHAEL. Cr. 

Bvo, 6s, 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. Second 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE COMING OF THE RANDOLPHS. 

Cr, Bvo, 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 
Shannon. (W.P. THE MESS DECK. 

Cr. 8tv. 3*. 6d, 
See also Shilling Novels. 
SheUey (Bertha). ENDERBY. Third Ed, 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
Sldffwtck (Mrs. Alfred), Author of 'Cyn- 

tfia's Way.' THE KINSMAN. With 8 

Illustrations by C. E. Brock. Third Ed. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s, 
Sonnlchsen (Albert). DEEP-SEA VAGA- 
BONDS. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Sunbory (George). THE HA'PENNY 

MILLIONAIRE. Cr. Bvo. 2^. 6d, 
Urqubart (M.), A TRAGEDY IN COM- 
MONPLACE. Second Ed. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Walneman (Paul). THE SONG OF THK 

FOREST. Cr.Bvo, 6s. 
THE BAY OF LILACS. Second Edition. 

Cr, Bvo. 6s. ^ 

See also Shilling Novels. 
Waltz (B.C.). THE ANCIENT LAND. 

MARK: A Kentucky Romance. Cr: Ova, 

6Sr 
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WatMB (H. B. Marriott^ ALAKUMS 

AND EXCURSIONS. Cr, Zvo, 6f. 
CAPTAIN FORTUNE. Third MditicM. 

Cr, Zva, 6s. 
TWISTED EGLANTINE. With 8 Illu&. 

trations by Frank Craig. Third Edition, 

Cr, Bva, 6s. 
THE HIGH TOBY. With a FiontiBpieca 

Third Edition, Cr* 8w. 6*. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown 9tfo. 6s. 
See also Shilling Novels. 

WelU (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 

Zvo. 6s. 

Weynum (Stanley)* Author of' A Gentleman 
of France* UNDER THE RED ROBE. 
With Illustrations by R. C Woodvillb. 
Tvisnty-First Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

White (Stewart B.), Atithorof * The Blazed 
TraiU CONJUROR'S HOUSE. A 
Romance of the Free TrcuL Second Edition. 
Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

White (Pcrgr). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, 6s, 

Williams (Marjrcry> THE BAR. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 



THE CASTLE 
Third Edition, 
PAPA. Cr, Bvo. 
WiUiamaon (C. 



WimamtOB (Mra. C. N.)i Author of *Tb« 

Barnstormers.' THE ADVENTURE 

OF PRINCESS SYLVIA. Second Edi- 

turn, Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 
THE SEA COULD TELL. Second EdiHon, 

Cr, Bvo, 6s, 

OF THE SHADOWS. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s, 
6s, 
N. and A. M«). THE 

LIGHTNING CONDU(rrOR: Being the 

Romance of a Motor C^. Illustrated. 

Seventeenth Edition, Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
THE PRINCESS PASSES. Illustrated. 

Ninth Euition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR. With 

x6 Illustrations. Ninth Edit* Cr, Bvo. 6i. 
THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 

ERRAND IN SPAIN. Fourth Edition. 

Illustrated. 
LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 

Ninth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 
THE BOTOR CHAPERON Fourth Ed, 

Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Wyllarde (Dolf). Author of 'Uriah the 

Hittite.* THE PATHWAY OF THE 

PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 

Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 



Metlmen's Shilling Novels 

Cr, Svo, Cloth, IS, net. 



Author of * Miss Molly.' THE GREAT 

RECONCILER. 
Balfour (Andrew). VENGEANCE IS 

MINE. 
TO ARMS. 
Barlnff-Oould(S.). MRS. CURGENVEN 

OF CURGENVEN. 
DOMITIA. 
THE FROBISHERS. 
CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. 
DARTMOOR IDYLLS. 
Barlow (Jane). Author of 'Irish Idylls.' 
FROM THE EAST UNTO THE 

WEST 
A CREEL OF IRISH STORIES. 
THE FOUNDING OF FORTUNES. 
THE LAND OF THE SHAMROCK. 
Barr (Robert). THE VICTORS. 
Bartram (George). THIRTEEN EVEN. 

INGS. 
Benson (B. P.X Author of ' Dodo.' THE 

CAPSINA 
Bowles (O. Stewart). A STRETCH OFF 

THE LAND. 
Brooke (Bnuna). THE POET'S CHILD. 
BnIlock(ShanP.). THE BARRYS. 
THE CHARMER. 
THE S()UIREEN. 
THE RED LEAGUERS. 
Barton (J. Bloundelle). 

OF ARMS. 
DENOUNCED. 
FORTUNE 'S MY FOE. 
A BRANDED NAME. 



THE CLASH 



AT A WINTER*S 



THE BAPTIST 



Capes (Bernard). 
FIRE. 

Chesney (Weatherby)» 

RIN(5. 

THE BRANDED PRINCE. 
THE FOUNDERED GALLEON. 
JOHN TOPP. 
THE MYSTERY OF A BUNGALOW. 

Clifford (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 
SUMMER. 

Cobb, Thomas. A CHANGE OF FACE. 
CoiUnffwood (Harry). THE DOCTOR 

OFTHE 'JULIET.* 
Cornford (L. Cope). SONS OF ADVER. 

SITY. 
CottereU (Constance). THE VIRGIN 

AND THE SCALES. 

Crane (Stephen). WOUNDS IN THE 

RAIN. 
Denny (C. B.). THE ROMANCE OF 

UPFOLD MANOR. 
Dickinson (Bvelyn). THE SIN OF 

ANGELS. 
Dickson (Harris). THE BLACK WOLF'S 

BREED. 
Duncan (Sara J.). THE POOL IN THE 

DESERT 

A voyage' of CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. 

Bmbree (C. P.). A HEART OF FLAME. 
Illustrated. 

Penn (Q. Manville). AN ELECTRIC 
SPARK. 

A DOUBLE KNOT. 
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FfaidIiittr<MM n.>. AimUGIiTBROr 

STTRfFB. 
1itts«t»^«ii to.). MORE KIN THAN 

KINI>. 
Il«Mtora«8.). DAVID MARCH. 
LUCIAN THE DREAMER^ 
ftrrMt <R. B;). THE SWORD OF 

AZRAEL. 
PrmncUdVL B.). MISS ERIN. 
0«llDB(1VMn>. RICKBRBrS FOLLY. 
Qmu-d (Dorottiea).^ THINGS THAT 

havkIiappe'neD. ^^ ^^ 
the conquest of london, 
the supreme crime. 

aildirlat(R.Man«y>. WILLOWBRAijLE. 
OfaHivtllo (Bniest). THE DESPATCH 

RIDER. 
THE RLOOF BRIDE. 
THE INCA'S treasure. 
<tordoii(Jalleii). MRS. CLYDE. 
WORLD^S PEOPLE. 
QMS (C. P.). THE REDEMPTION OF 

DAVID CORSON. 
^W (B. M'Qneeii). MY STEWARD- 

H«lM(A.a.>. JAIR THE APOSTATE. 
HaniltOB(Lord BroMt). MARY H AMI L. 

TON. 
ttarrUon (Mrf. Biirton). A PRINCESS 

OF THE HILLS. Illustrated. 
HitaerCL). THE SINGER OF MARLY. 
Hottffli (Bin«rfOB). THE MISSISSIPPI 

BUBBLE 
MMb* tMn. CaffyB). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. 
jMMon (Bdcar). THE KEEPERS OF 

THE PEOPLE. 
Kmry (C. P.>. THE JOURNALIST. 
KflOy (Ploreiiee Pinch). WITH HOOPS 

OF STEEL. 
LaiurbridM <V.) and Bonnie (C. H.). 

THE YALLEY OF INHERITANCE. 
Undca (Annie). A WOMAN OF SENTL 

MENT. 
Lerfmer (Neiwa). JOSIAH'S WIFE. 
Lnsh <CiiarIes K-.). THE AUTOCRATS. 

Macdenell (Ann^. THE STORY OF 

TERESA. 
Mncffrath (Havold). THE PUPPET 

CROWN. 
lllbufkle(PMfl]lneBnUiford). THE VOICE 

IN THE DESERT. 
Mnrtll (Riekerd). THE SEEN AND 

THE UNSEEN. 
GARNERED. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. 
MARVELS AND MYSTERIES. 
BOTH SIDES OF THE VEIL. 

MttKsUJJ.W.). THE CYNIC AND THE 
SYREN. 

MMde (L. T.). RBStJRGAM. 

Menichenee (Allan). LOVE IN A LIFE. 

Meere (Arthur). THE KNIGHT PUNC- 
TILIOUS. 



flMML B. (MM.!«Mrt). THE UTERf- 

ARY SENSE. . 

THE DESPOTIC LADY. " ' _ 

mmtxt CMre.). THE LADY^S WALK. 

SnTROBERrSTOKTtJNE. 

THE TWO MARVS. 

VWliMvd (M. L.). AN EKGLISHMAK. 

Penny (Mrs. PrnflA^. A MIXED MAR- 

AGE. 
Phillpotte (Bden). THE STRIKING 

HOURS. 
FANCY FREE. 
Pryc^ (Richard). TIME AND THE 

WOMAN. 
Randall (John). AUNT BETHIA'S 

BUTTON. 

Rnymond (Walter). FORTUNE'S DAR. 

LING. 
Riumer (Olive PimttK ROSALBA. 
Rhye(Qrace). THE DIVERTED VIL. 

lAGE. 
Rlckert(Bdlth). OUT OF THE CYPRESS 

SWAMP 

Roberton(M.H.). AGALLANT QUAKER. 

Rnssell, (W. dark). ABANDONED. 

Saunders (MarshaU). ROSE A CHAR- 
LITTE. 

Serffeant JAdeUne). ACCUSED AND 

ACCUSER. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE ENTHUSIAST. 
A GREAT LADY. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 
THE MASTER OF BEECH WOOD. 
UNDER SUSPICION. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE MYSTERY OF THE MOAT. 

Shannon (W. P.). JIM TWELVES. 
Stephens (R. N.). AN 1:NEMY OF THE 

KING. 
Strain (B. H.). ELMSLIE^S DRAG NET. 
Stringer (Arthur). THE SILVER POPPY. 
Stuart (Esm^). CHRISTALLA. 
A WOMAN OF FORTY. 

Sutherland (Duchess of). ONE HOUR 

AND THE NEXT. 
Swan (Annie). LOVE GROWN COLD. 

SwHtCBenlanin). SORDON. 
SIREN CITY. 

Tanqtteray(Mrs. B. M.)i THE ROYAL 
QUAKER. 

Thompson (Vance). SPINNERS OF 
LIFE. 

Trafford-Taunton (Mrs.'B. W.). SILENT 
DOMINION. 

Upward (AUen). ATHSLSTANE FORD. 

Walnenian(IViul). A HEROINE FROM 

FINLAND. 
BY A FINNISH LAKE. 
Watson (H. B. Blarriott). THE SKIRTS 

OF HAPPY CHANCE. 
*Zack.' TALES OF DUNSTABLE WEIR. 



